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ARE THE MIDDLE AGES MIDDLE? 
By Conpé B. PALLen, Pu.D., LL.D. 


ISTORICAL labels cover a mul- 
titude of misconceptions. It 
is an easy gesture to say “Renais- 
sance,” and, lo, we span a period 
which conjures up a tremendous 
revival of something that has been 
dead and buried for centuries. It 
is as if a dried and withered Chi- 
nese bulb has been dropped into 
water and suddenly effloresces in 
refulgent freshness, or as if a magi- 
cian waves his wand over a des- 
iccated parterre and, presto, a 
garden of roses instantaneously 
blooms in a riot of colors. 

Now this is what did not happen 
in the epoch commonly called the 
rebirth of letters. Only Chinese 
bulbs and magicians work miracles 
of that kind. Human nature is not 
made that way and does not work 
that way. Life is a continuity, and 
there is no such abrupt leap be- 
tween century and century, and be- 
tween epoch and epoch. We may 
make chronological tags, and affix 


them to a series of historical events, 
as the gardener labels his speci- 
mens, but life does not grow the 
tags in the one case any more than 
nature produces them in the other. 

There is a danger to truth in tak- 
ing the tags and the labels, which 
are mere artificial adjuncts, for the 
things themselves, and if the des- 
ignating titles happen to be mis- 
nomers, arising from a preconcep- 
tion, which lies in our own mind 
and has no corresponding reality in 
the object so designated, the facts 
of the case are ignored and truth 
distorted. We are then looking 
through a deflecting medium. We 
are not merely looking through a 
glass darkly, but through a glass 
crookedly. Looking through a 
glass darkly makes the vision dim, 
but looking through a glass crook- 
edly makes it false. 

The term “renaissance,” or “re- 
birth,” applied to a period of human 
activity, which is supposed to be a 
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sudden and jubilant awakening of 
the human mind from a long tor- 
por of stagnation, like the sleeping 
beauty in the fairy tale roused 
from her century-long slumber by 
the kiss of an audacious prince, 
gives neither an accurate nor ade- 
quate nor just appreciation of what 
was taking place at the time, which 
is supposed to close abruptly the 
miscalled Middle Age and as 
abruptly usher in the modern 
period springing Minerva-like in 
adult radiance from the forehead 
of Ceraunian Jove. So far is the 
assumption from the facts, that it is 
the reverse of the truth. There was 
no such rebirth of letters, no sud- 
denly quickened revival of intellec- 
tual life from a stagnant past. 
What is properly and commonly 
called the Renaissance was simply 
the logical flowering of a long and 
gradually maturing movement 


which preceding centuries had car- 


ried to its culmination through 
spiraling processes of intense in- 
tellectual, social, artistic, and re- 
ligious activity. 

To say that the Renaissance was 
not a sudden resurrection of intel- 
lectual life from the dead is in no 
sense to minimize its achievements, 
or depreciate its influence. For the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which witnessed its expansion, were 
a period of brilliant intellectual 
life, and have enlarged our horizon 
and left us an inheritance rich in 
genius and splendid in accomplish- 
ment. 

But the notion that these cen- 
turies were the beginning of all 
that is good and true and beautiful 
and new in the world is simply 
turning history upside down, and 
seeing crookedly. The Renaissance 
had its roots deep in the past, and 
without that past it could never 
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have been. The supposition that 
it was the sudden discovering of 
the classical world, and that it was 
instantaneously seized and pos- 
sessed by the ancient spirit of 
Greece and Rome to fructify glo- 
riously in an outburst of tran- 
scendental splendor and make a 
new beginning of human existence, 
sharply dividing the past from the 
present and renewing it in a mod- 
ernized and emaneipated world by 
rejuvenating humanity again in the 
resuscitated genius of the ancients, 
is unhistorical, unscientific, untrue, 
and a violent breach of common 
sense. The Renaissance was neither 
a revolution nor a resurrection, but 
the natural outgrowth of a long 
period of vigorous gestation, whence 
has come the real inheritance of 
our civilization. 

The fact is, the miscalled Middle 
Age was not middle at all. If what 
we call modern is to be marked off 
from the old, the new dates back 
to somewhere around the fifteenth 
century, if we are permitted to fix 
arbitrary limits at all, which at the 
best is a hazardous experiment. 

The idea that Rome fell with a 
crash and the barbarians instantly 
poured down upon the ruined em- 
pire in a mighty deluge of desola- 
tion, and then a dreadful night of 
crass darkness settled down upon 
a ruined world for a. thousand 
years, to be suddenly dissipated by 
a magic rebirth of classicism in the 
fifteenth century, has been fostered 
by the lazy habit of arbitrarily 
labeling historic periods, as if man- 
kind’s life had been made in water- 
tight compartments. The result 
is a popular notion and an often 
even pseudo-scientific notion on the 
part of historians, who see and talk 
crookedly through the medium of 
violent prejudices, that the ancient 
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classic world and the modern 
world are two lofty plateaus of 
civilization, between which lies a 
sodden and sterile stretch of a 
thousand years of benighted gen- 
erations sunk in intellectual dark- 
ness, and in the degradation of 
semi-barbarism. 

This attitude is a curious bit of 
modern psychology, arising from 
a constant habit of complacent 
self-introspection, a Buddhistic-like 
concentration on one’s own navel to 
the exclusion of everything save 
our own super-excellence since the 
fifteenth century. It betrays an 
astounding lack of historical im- 
agination, human appreciation, and 
scientific knowledge. Historical 
imagination (I do not mean fancy) 
is as necessary for sane historical 
writing as is accurate knowledge, 
for no man can truthfully rehabil- 
itate the past unless he know how 
to envisage it, that is, see it as it 


saw itself, look with its eyes, and 
realize life as it realized it in its 


own milieu. Imagination and a 
balanced sympathy are as essential 
to the historian as to the novelist. 
This in turn must be based on ac- 
curate knowledge from first sources, 
not second or third-hand sources 
in formidable footnotes which the 
reader ignores, or, if he read them, 
never investigates. An array of 
footnotes in apparent erudition at 
the bottom of the page is an easy 
and lazy gesture which a less punc- 
tilious world than the academic 
bluntly calls bluff, a notable in- 
stance of which Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
has been exposing in a series of 
essays deflating the elephantine ig- 
norance of Gibbon in The Rise and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Now if our modern pundit could 
forget himself for a while and look 
over the rim of the fifteenth century 
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out into the vista of the several 
centuries that stirred so busily, ac- 
tively, and intensively prior to the 
so-called modern era, he would 
think twice before he would en- 
sconce himself again in the smug 
cell of his own self-satisfaction. 
He would begin to learn that the 
modern world did not come by 
spontaneous generation—a _ be- 
ginning in wisdom which he sorely 
needs, for he has forgotten the fear 
of the Lord. The Modernist (I 
use the term to designate the type 
that fondly believes that civilization 
began in the fifteenth century) 
orients himself as the vanguard of 
progress, the possessor of the only 
true and good that mankind has 
ever known, the paragon product 
of the evolution of the social proc- 
esses of the past four hundred 
years. 

By consequence he applies his 
own psychology or mental attitude 
to the man of the Middle Age. He 
imagines that the man who existed 
prior to the fifteenth century was 
conscious of his own middleness in 
the scheme of the world. Our 
Modernist does not deign to study 
the semi-barbarian, who dwelt in 
the valley of depression which he 
calls the Middle Age, and, measur- 
ing him offhand in the terms of 
his own inflated self-consciousness, 
pictures him just as self-conscious 
as himself. “Just as I am fully 
aware of my exalted place,” our 
Modernist ruminates in his own 
mind, “in this evolutionary uni- 
verse, so must the Middle Man have 
been aware of his own humiliating 
middleness in the chronology of 
history.” Our Modernist drama- 
tizes our Middle Man as saying to 
himself: “I am only a Middle Man, 
whose sole function is to play the 
middle, assigned by Providence to 
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the humble and depreciatory rdéle 
of a mere middle in an ignorant 
age, which has lost the wonderful 
civilization of the Roman world and 
gropes blindly in the twilight and 
quagmire of semi-barbarism.” 

Now this is just what our Middle 
Man never did. He was not in the 
least modernistically introspective. 
He had no Buddhistic propensity to 
gaze ecstatically in rapt contempla- 
tion at his own navel. He had not 
the slightest chronological or 
psychological appreciation of his 
own middleness. He never indulged 
in psychological complexes, and 
human history to him had no 
middle at all. He was just as much 
in the vanguard of time as our 
Modernist, with the difference that 
he was not complacently aware of 
it, and did not bother himself with 
introspective twaddle over his psy- 
chological processes. Life was a 
tremendous affair to him with a 
tremendous issue, based upon a tre- 
mendous ideal, which required a 
tremendous doing for its accom- 
plishment. Life was not a bit of 
psychology to be scrutinized in an 
academic closet, but a vital and 
spiritualized fact, calling on all his 
powers of body, mind, and soul to 
put it in concrete and effective 
action. 

What, then, did he do? 

First of all, he was essentially a 
doer, a worker, a builder-up, a 
creator. Let our Modernist lift his 
eyes for a moment from his own 
navel and look out upon the uni- 
verse, which was not made after the 
fashion of his own dreams. What 
I am about to say will no doubt 
startle and shock him—and he 
needs to be dynamited out of his 
self-sufficience—our Middle Man 
was the maker of our civilization. 
Whatever we have worth the while 
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in that civilization was wrought by 
him. Its substance and its virtue 
were of his fashioning. 

He was the heir of a ruined civi- 
lization. What was of worth in it, 
he took in hand and preserved 
under tremendous difficulties, and 
amid terrible confusions. He 
molded Roman law to his own 
exigencies, and infused into its 
framework a new spirit which re- 
vitalized and broadened it far be- 
yond its original scope. Canon law 
(prescinding from its purely eccle- 
siastical elements) drew from and 
utilized Roman law, and from these 
came the body of our civil law, 
upon whose principles and prac- 
tices the administration of justice 
in our own day is based. For this 
we are indebted to the Middle Man, 
not as a mere handing down from 
dead Rome, but as a re-creation, 
animated with a new soul and a new 
ideal, immeasurably broader and 
profounder and higher than the re- 
stricted political and social concep- 
tion which had hopelessly limited 
the horizon of the ancient pagan 
world. 

The Middle Age built up and be- 
queathed to us the State in sub- 
stance as we possess it, and by 
which we live politically. The State 
as a political institution in the 
ancient world was an absolutism 
under which the individual counted 
only as an insignificant particle in 
the swarming mass of humanity, as 
practically indistinguishable as a 
drop of water in the ocean. The 
vast majority of mankind were 
slaves, belonging to their master in 
body and soul, and the master in 
turn completely subject to the 
power of the State, whence all 
rights were derived, and from 
whose sovereign fiat there was no 
appeal. Such was the character of 
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the State when the Middle Man 
took over the Slave State, and trans- 
formed it into the Free State. It is 
he who said to Cesar: “What is 
justly due to you, I will render to 
you, but what is mine own, as the 
image of God, I will guard against 
your usurpation even unto death.” 

The Middle Man, out of this 
realization of the integrity and the 
sanctity of the individual, built up 
his political institution on the idea 
of his spiritual liberty, out of 
which issued political and social 
freedom. The State as he conceived 
it and made it is our State, derived 
from the work of his hand. Before 
the Middle Man’s conception and 
construction of the State, slavery in 
time crumbled away and its mitiga- 
tion in serfdom gradually disap- 
peared. 

Freedom did not come at a leap 
and a bound. It was an agonizing 
The incubus of 


and long travail. 
paganism lay heavy on the Middle 
Man for centuries, and the burden 
of the heathenism of the squatter 
barbarians also encumbered his 
shoulders like the Old Man of the 
Sea, and added a double load to his 


efforts. Our freedom was the 
Middle Man’s gift. This may be a 
startling and novel proposition to 
our Modernist, but it is a fact of 
paramount consideration, for we 
are in danger of losing that free- 
dom, if we abandon the Middle 
Man’s position, and slide back, 
under the pressure of the neopagan- 
ism which the Modernist philosophy 
of life is beginning to impose upon 
us, into the ancient conception of 
the Supreme State and the old sub- 
mergence of the individual into its 
absolutism. 

This danger is gradually creeping 
over the modern world, because we 
are fast losing our grip on the 
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spiritualized idea of life, upon 
which the Middle Man built, and 
which he bequeathed to us. This 
is no alarmist screed, and the lesson 
of history, as it unfolds itself from 
the fifteenth century to our own 
day, impartially read and weighed 
in the balance of a sane judgment 
in the light of mankind’s past 
through and beyond the Middle 
Ages, back to the story of Greece 
and Rome, and all the civilizations 
of the ancient world, confirms and 
blazons the peril which a despirit- 
ualized future contains for a hu- 
manity blind to the handwriting on 
the wall. 

The radical and fatal error which 
vitiates the Modernist theory is the 
assumption that our civilization 
really began with the miscalled 
Renaissance, and that between the 
neoclassical world of that time and 
ancient Rome all was a dark night 
of barbarism. Based upon this 
fiction is the absolutely unfounded 
notion that we owe our political and 
social institutions to the Renais- 
sance, and that the dawn of free- 
dom then for the first time beamed 
its splendor on a newly enlightened 
world, that despotism was shorn of 
its tyranny, and representative gov- 
ernment came into being. The fact 
was that the Renaissance witnessed 
the beginning of the retreat from 
freedom, from representative gov- 
ernment and _ limited political 
power, back to absolutism. 

The political ideal and aspiration 
of the Middle Age, and its practice 
as far as its conditions admitted, 
was the State as the servant, and 
not the master, of the people. Rulers 
were the servants of the community 
and held the tenure of their power 
from the people and for the people. 
This was the political doctrine 
which the Middle Man formulated 
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and worked out into practice as far 
as he was able, for his path was not 
always open, and his hand not al- 
ways free. The limited power of 
the State and the preservation of 
his rights—that was his political 
ideal, the goal towards which he 
was constantly contesting his way 
over barriers reared by the perver- 
sity, weakness, blindness, greed, 
and ambition of human nature, and 
the coil of the confused environ- 
ment in which he found himself. 
His philosophy of life rested on the 
realization of his spiritual worth. 
He was a soul with an eternal des- 
tiny, and not a mere atom of hu- 
manity caught in the mesh of tem- 
poralities. That was the basis of 
his freedom, and on that basis he 
worked out the institutions of 
civilization, the institutions which 
we inherit and which can only sur- 
vive on that same basis. 

Never was there a more far- 
fetched proposition, spun out of 
the looms of historical ignorance, 
than that which credits the Renais- 
sance with being the origin of our 
civilization and our liberty. It is in 
fact crediting to the Renaissance 
virtues which belong to the Middle 
Age, and attributing to the Middle 
Age the vices which the Renaissance 
spawned. 

It was the Renaissance, and not 
the Middle Age, which enunciated 
and put into practice the idea of 
political absolutism, which accorded 
kings supreme power and begot 
the theory of their divine rights. It 
was the Renaissance, and not the 
Middle Age, which declared that the 
religion of the king must be the re- 
ligion of the subject, cujus regio 
ejus religio; it was the Renaissance 
that adopted the Roman principle 
of Ulpian that the will of the king 
was the supreme law, quod principi 
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placuit legis habet vigorem; it was 
the Renaissance, and not the Middle 
Age, that gave to the world the dis- 
astrous theory of Machiavellian 
diplomacy and absolved govern- 
ments from the obligations of jus- 
tice and of honest dealing in affairs 
of state. It was the Renaissance 
that gave the spiritual power into 
the hands of kings, and it was the 
Middle Age which, through long 
generations, battled against the 
usurpation of spiritual power by 
kings and wrested from their 
desecrating hands the spiritual lib- 
erties of mankind. It was also the 
Middle Age, and not the Renais- 
sance, which defended the rights of 
the people against the tyrannous 
encroachments of the civil power. 
It was not the Renaissance, but the 
Middle Age, that gave rise to and 
developed the doctrine of represent- 
ative government. 

It was the Middle Age that con- 
solidated and held religion in 
spiritual and moral unity. It was 
the Renaissance and its concom- 
itant, the misnamed Reformation, 
that broke up and destroyed the 
spiritual and moral unity of Europe, 
dissipating it in the confusions of 
sects and a babel of discord, whose 
bitter fruits we are reaping to-day 
in disastrous dissensions and skep- 
tical negations. It was the Middle 
Age that repudiated imperialism 
and gave birth to nationalities, 
whereby European man realized 
himself in those differentiations 
which broke the stereotyped for- 
mula of a dead political uniformity 
and made for the fullness of a 
greater freedom. 

It was the Middle Age that created 
and gave us our modern languages 
and burst the shell of a dead tongue, 
which was unequal to the new, 
vigorous, and exuberant life sweep- 
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ing through the channels of time. 
It was the Middle Age which created 
modern literature, inspired and en- 
riched it with the ideals which still 
fecundate and animate it. The 
very heart of modern literature is 
the dignity of man and his freedom 
of choosing right from wrong. 
Herein lies the sanction of the 
moral law, without which men are 
reduced to mere automata and the 
level of the brute. It was the 
Middle Age that disciplined man in 
the art of life, in the idea of service, 
in the higher obligations of social 
life, and it was the Renaissance in 
its false Humanism that sought to 
destroy that discipline by according 
to men the license of the passions 
and contempt for authority. 

The works of such leading Hu- 
manists as Lorenzo Valla and Bec- 
cadelli (Panormita) bear ample wit- 
ness to the degradation and filth of 
the movement they had espoused, 
a degradation which plumbed fouler 
depths than even ancient Rome ever 
dared at its worst. Happily there 
were exceptions to this porno- 
graphic flood in saner and cleaner 
minds who contributed to the lit- 
erature of Humanism. Yet the core 
of the movement was false, for the 
attempt to rehabilitate ancient 
forms and breathe into them the 
spirit of life was a futile effort to 
resuscitate a cadaver a thousand 
years old. 

Classical literature was alive 
when thé ancient world was alive, 
but when it passed into death its 
literature became a dead literature, 
reflecting the life of its day, but its 
spirit fled forever. This is not to 
say that classical literature has no 
worth for us, for it does bring to us 
the manner and the form of a great 
and notable civilization, the knowl- 
edge of which enriches both our 
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intellectual and imaginative life, 
while it points the significant moral 
of the ultimate impotence of un- 
aided humanity at the fullness of 
its fruition. St. Paul, who saw that 
pagan civilization in the splendor 
of its accomplishment, lays bare its 
awful corruption in his pregnant 
words: “And as they liked not to 
have God in their knowledge, God 
delivered them up to a reprobate 
sense, to do those things which are 
not convenient; being filled with all 
iniquity, malice, fornication, ava- 
rice, wickedness, full of envy, mur- 
der, contention, deceit, malignity, 
whisperers, detractors, hateful to 
God, contumelious, proud, haughty, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, foolish, dissolute, with- 
out affection, without fidelity, with- 
out mercy.” It was this brutal 
pollution, the degradation of fallen 
man, that the false Renaissance 
sought to revive in the name of Hu- 
manism in the hearts and minds of 
its generation. It was the Middle 
Age that had redeemed and purified 
the human heart from this soilure 
of paganism. 

As for the claim of the Renais- 
sance to the discovery of ancient 
letters, this too is an audacious pre- 
sumption. It is true that there was 
a wider dissemination of classical 
letters at the time, owing to the dis- 
covery of printing with movable 
type, which immensely multiplied 
books, and owing to the culmi- 
nating influence of the Middle Age, 
which had been preparing and gar- 
nering the rich lore of preceding 
centuries. What has been labeled 
Humanism—Humanism in the true 
sense of the word—was simply the 
efflorescence of what had gone be- 
fore. Humanism was not the spon- 
taneous burgeoning of a suddenly 
matured mind, which had miracu- 
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lously discovered itself, but the 
ripening fruit of a long period of 
active and vigorous intellectual and 
imaginative life, stretching back 
through many centuries. In other 
words, Humanism was a result, not 
an origin. 

Interest in the classical and an- 
cient world did not begin then. We 
can trace that interest uninter- 
ruptedly from Nicholas V. to 
Petrarch, and from Petrarch to 
Dante, from Dante to Charlemagne, 
and beyond. The classical world 
has never been outside of the vision 
and the cultivation of European 
man from the time of the pagan 
empire up to our own day. 

I do not suppose that even our 
Modernist would have the hardi- 
hood to deny to the Middle Age the 
glory of its wonderful achievement 
in the arts, painting, architecture, 
sculpture, stained glass, tapestry, 
needle work, illumination, and all 
other ancillary forms. The Vol- 
tairean sneer and the Encyclopedis- 
tic gibe of the eighteenth century, 
which contemptuously flung the 
epithet Gothic at the sublimest 
style of architecture that man has 
ever created, is happily and sanely 
out of fashion, along with the notion 
that religion was mere priestcraft. 
And it should not be overlooked 
that it was also this same shallow 
eighteenth century that classed 
Shakespeare a barbarian. This is 
a chapter from the aftermath of 
the Renaissance, which even our 
Modernist prefers to keep closed. 
His audacity is great, but it is not 
equal to this. 

The application of the term 
“Middle Age” to an epoch of history 
was taken over by historians from 
the philologists, who divided the 
Latin language into three periods, 
of which the middle one, the period 
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of its decay, was coextensive with 
the decline of Rome, and was fol- 
lowed by its elimination and dis- 
appearance under pressure of the 
new tongues developing out of the 
life of new peoples into modern 
languages. Historians seized upon 
the philological label and applied it 
without warrant to the period which 
is the fertile root of the modern 
world. The decadence of Latin be- 
came in historical parlance synony- 
mous with the supposed decadence 
of civilization and was employed to 
characterize falsely an epoch which, 
so far from being a barbaric waste 
and decline, was the well-spring of 
an infinitely higher civilization. 

It is this application of a philolog- 
ical term to what it in no sense 
represents, that has brought about 
the gross misconception of the real 
character of the miscalled Middle 
Age. The term was first used, as 
Dr. Godefroid Kurth points out, in 
1639, as an historical designation 
of the period prior to the Renais- 
sance. Since then it has come into 
general vogue. It is needless to say 
that it is a flagrant injustice in the 
contemptuous implications with 
which the Modernist school uses it. 

There was, in fact, no Middle 
Age, no intermediary epoch of ig- 
norance, barbarism, and decadence 
between the culture of pagan Rome 
and our own, and the Renaissance 
was not a regeneration of a lost 
civilization, and was not the rebirth 
of letters. The so-called Middle 
Man was in no sense middle. That 
is only a figment of modern inven- 
tion, borrowed from the restricted 
term of a science which has no ap- 
plication in the premises, and fos- 
tered by an ignorant bias, which 
seeks to enhance its self-estimated 
values, and to defend its stupid 
iconoclasms by falsifying history 
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and calumniating those generations 
of our ancestors who laid the great 
foundations of our civilization. 
Fortunately there is a new school 
of historical research, which is com- 
ing to a realization of the false 
perspective foisted upon us for so 
long a time by the modernist prej- 
udices. It is still a school in 
cloistered retreat, whose scholarly 
investigations are only whispered 
within its own walls and whose 
knowledge circulates only among 
the learned few. Popularized his- 
tory still wanders in the labyrinth 
of ignorance. Schoolbooks, text- 
books, novels, magazines and news- 
papers, and outlines still indulge 
in the old flub-dub and impose upon 
the general mind the moss-grown 
calumnies of past generations. 
There is only one way to reach this 
situation, and that is to popularize 
truth as falsehood has been popu- 


larized. Truth must be brought out 
of the closet, divested of the formal- 


ities of learning, and taught to 
speak intelligently to the man in the 
street. He only reads popularized 
matter brought within the reach of 
his understanding. 

The technicalities of learning and 
scholarship, wrapped up in a 
terminology utterly foreign to him, 
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he neither cares for nor compre- 
hends. The historical truth of the 
Middle Age, as it is being revealed 
by the new scholarly school of his- 
torical research, must be popular- 
ized before it can reach the general 
mind. Humanized knowledge, that 
is, knowledge brought down from 
the arid heights of the abstract and 
the technical to the colorful level 
of the man in the street, is the one 
way to reach his understanding, 
capture his imagination, and waken 
his sympathies. His prejudice is 
deep-rooted, his ignorance of the 
Middle Age profound. The clearing 
away has begun at the top; the 
present task is to clear away at the 
bottom. Humanized knowledge is 
simplified knowledge. It will take 
time, energy, and labor to bring 
true knowledge to the man in the 
street, but it can be done. False- 
hood has been popularized; why 
can’t we popularize truth? The 
conspiracy of falsified history 
against the Middle Age, the Age of 
Faith, and the cradle of modern 
civilization, is being undermined 
and exposed by the new school of 
honest historical research. Let us 
popularize it by humanizing and 
simplifying it for the man in the 
street. 








VICTORIA. 


By BrassiL FITZGERALD. 


R. STEPHEN O’DAY married 
in his late forties. He went 
abroad one summer to study on the 
Continent, and when he returned 
to Elm Hill in October, he brought 
with him a young wife—a frail, 
dark Italian, who had been, it came 
to be rumored, a professional singer 
in the concert halls of Berlin. The 
rumor passed unverified, for the 
doctor’s wife did not sing in Elm 
Hill. She drooped under the gray 
New England skies, and the color 
drained slowly from her cheeks. 
Having borne two sons, she died, 
an alien in Elm Hill to the last. 

When the boys were in their early 
teens, a place was made for Dr. 
Stephen beside his wife in the 
Catholic cemetery on the slope be- 
yond the church. Dr. O’Day left 
his sons a good name and some 
bonds in trust with Father Devine 
to care for their education. 

John was the elder, a sturdy, 
grave-eyed boy, awkward and de- 
pendable. Michael was very dark, 
a handsome willful child, with a 
voice which from the first won him 
attention. Both the boys sang in 
the children’s choir at St. Mary’s. 
People were kind to them, but they 
did not give their affections easily, 
and so they passed through boy- 
hood, a strange little pair, growing 
shoulder to shoulder. 

When John was eighteen and 
Michael a year younger, Father 
Devine sent them to the Jesuit 
College at Worcester, where Michael 
became the star soloist of the glee 
club. The four years went swiftly, 


bringing them to the night before 
commencement. They stood in 
friendly silence at the window of 
their room, looking out, where be- 
yond the blur of the campus elms, 
the lights of Worcester pricked 
through the darkness of the valley. 
They were both weighted with the 
sense of things ending and be- 
ginning. John was to enter the 
seminary, and Michael was going to 
New York for vocal training. 

Michael spoke first, turning from 
the window and looking with moody 
eyes at the bare little room with its 
pennants and iron beds and the two 
tables, oddly naked without their 
usual clutter of books. 

“I suppose we'll not see much of 
each other after to-morrow, Jack.” 
He spoke lightly, but a huskiness in 
his voice betrayed him. 

John rested his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder, and they were 
both conscious of the awkward 
tenderness of the gesture. 

“If you ever needed me, Michael, 
I'd come you know,” he said quietly. 

They parted two days later with 
an exchange of grins and a casual 
handshake. 


* * * 


Father John sat alone in the 
midst of the balcony’s perfumed 
stir. Taking his place early he had 
for a time been pleasantly aware of 
the murmuring and moving about 
him, of the first warring notes of 
the musicians, of the great ceiling 
lamps dripping light from a thou- 
sand prismed pendants. But pres- 
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ently his thoughts had slipped out 
of the auditorium until the voice 
of the lady at his left brought him 
back to his surroundings. She was 
speaking of Michael. 

“The finest barytone in America,” 
she explained in carefully modu- 
lated tones to her escort. Father 
John beamed unnoticed at her el- 
bow. The house lights were dim- 
ming out. The overture was be- 
ginning. The voice went on, a trifle 
lower but quite distinct. “She 
divorced Luigi for him. All New 
York is talking.” He stared at the 
program in his hand and willed 
himself against hearing more. 

The orchestra prelude crept to 
silence. An expectant movement, 
like the wind in grass, passed 


through the house. Then the glow- 
ing draperies behind the footlights 
parted, and Michael stood before 
them, smiling a little, waiting for 
the applause to end. When the 


theater was quite still, a thin tendril 
of music twisted up from the vio- 
lins, and his voice came to them. It 
was a song the gondoliers of Venice 
sing, drifting under a canopy of 
stars past dark palaces and shadowy 
gardens, and the soft Italian words 
flowed like moonlit water, washing 
the auditorium in beauty of sound. 

Years afterward, Father John re- 
membered that night, the pain in 
his heart, the golden lilt of his 
brother’s voice, the long silences and 
the tumultuous applause. 

Michael sang through his pro- 
gram, and. again and again they 
called him back, until, as a final 
encore, and because the war wreaths 
were still green that winter, he sang 
the Marseillaise. As the chant went 
on he drew upon reserves of power, 
and his voice became the voice of 
France, pulsing with pain, rising 
triumphant over death; a great bell- 
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clear surge of song that held them 
wrapped in splendor till the last 
note was hushed. Through the 
clamorous moments that followed, 
Michael stood breathless and 
straight, receiving their homage as 
his due, a young prince of song— 
smiling a littlke—with the world at 
his feet. 

After it was all over and the 
furred, chattering crowd had spilled 
out into the clean chill of the streets, 
Father John walked slowly up Tre- 
mont Street to his brother’s hotel. 


* * * 


Michael went on to triumph after 
triumph that winter, but he did not 
see his brother again. Father O’Day 
had gone back to his northern New 
Hampshire parish, carrying pain 
like a dull knife in his heart. 

One gray September day, on the 
promenade deck of a Cunard liner, 
bellowing its way cautiously 
through the mists of the Irish coast, 
an idle query from his friend 
Reisner, the playwright, recalled to 
Michael the night in Boston when 
he had last seen his brother. Reisner 
and he were returning to New York 
after a restless summer at the 
French wafering places. The others 
of their group were below. They 
were standing by the rail, listening 
to the mournful rumble of the horn 
and watching the churned water in 
the steamer’s wake, unfurling like 
a white ribbon into the fog. 

“Do you ever hear from your 
brother, the priest?” Reisner asked 
suddenly, apropos of nothing. 

Michael coughed a little, and a 
match flared yellow before he an- 
swered. “I saw him in Boston last 
fall. He had heard about Selma. 
Naturally he didn’t like it.” 

Reisner gave an amused laugh. 

After a moment Michael tossed 
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the cigar overboard and turned 
from the rail. “I’m going down,” 
he said. “This air is too damp.” 

Somewhere among the litter of 
notes in his desk at the apartment 
in New York, lay an unanswered 
letter from his brother. Their 
worlds, he had told himself when 
he tossed it aside, had grown too 
far apart. He had his own life to 
lead. 


*” * * 


That fall Michael was troubled 
by a persistent cold. A huskiness 
got into his voice, and the critics 
grew less lavish in their praise of 
its tonal qualities. One November 
night in Chicago, a fit of coughing 
forced him to cut short his pro- 
gram, and in December he was sing- 
ing to bare balconies and polite ap- 
plause. He returned to New York 
after Christmas and went to see a 
famous throat specialist. Ten days 


later he was in Dry River, Arizona. 

Dry River is a ragged little town, 
squatting on a vast reach of desert, 
rimmed in the distance by barren 


mountains. It is a town of bunga- 
lows and dusty palms and sleepy 
Mexican streets, where brown chil- 
dren play languidly in the white 
sunlight—a place of faint, incessant 
coughing. 

The desert crept up to the win- 
dows of Michael’s sleeping porch. 
He could look from his bed across 
the Southern Pacific tracks to the 
brown slopes of the Catalinas. The 
whistle of the seven o'clock freight 
from Phoenix began his day and 
the headlight of the Sunset Limited, 
westbound to Los Angeles, flashed 
across his sleep. 

A silent Chinaman cooked for 
him and made his bed, disappear- 
ing every evening with a bland 
smile and a soft “Me go now, 
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Mister.” In the morning after 
breakfast, Michael dressed and went 
to sit on the veranda. He read a 
great deal and for the rest sat 
with his thoughts, watching the 
cloud shadows drift over the can- 
yoned flanks of the mountains and 
the dust cones circling and eddy- 
ing out of the gray mesquite. In 
the afternoon when the sun was 
gone from the veranda, he would 
go back to his bed on the sleeping 
porch, to lie quietly with fever 
stains in his cheeks, until in the 
dusk, after he had taken his milk, 
he would walk down to the post 
office to get his mail from the East. 
His mail was not heavy. They 
wished him well, his old friends, 
and they would have welcomed him 
back with much laughter and rins- 
ing of glasses, but it is many more 
miles than the railway folders in- 
dicate from Broadway to Dry River, 
and writing gets to be a bore. 

During those first weeks when 
his coughing would wake him at 
night, before drifting back to sleep 
he would lie planning his return 
to his old world. There were many 
things he wanted to do when he 
got back to New York, but most 
bitterly he wanted to show Selma 
that she had failed to hurt him. 
The night he had told her of the 
specialist’s verdict, returned to him 
again and again. Thinking that she 
would insist on coming West with 
him, he had fortified himself with 
reasons against her self-sacrifice. 
His concern in that regard had been 
quite unnecessary. She was a crea- 
ture of exquisite sensibilities, and 
his coughing had distressed her ter- 
ribly. He had had the grace to 
grin! 

Sometimes he thought of his 
brother. He would, he decided, 
look him up when he went East 
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again. Michael never doubted that 
he would go East again. 

Once a week the doctor came; a 
brisk young man who read his chart 
and tapped his chest, and having 
told him that courage was half the 
battle, and that he had cured many 
worse cases, went on cheerfully to 
his next sleeping porch. 

The days moved across the cal- 
endar on the kitchen door. The 
nights were cold and starlit, and in 
the mornings on the _ veranda, 
Michael edged his chair along, fol- 
lowing the sun. In February the 
foremost lung specialist of the West 
came to Dry River. The South- 
western Messenger summarized 
his distinguished career. He had 
been brought in by a San Francisco 
millionaire, whose daughter was 
staying in a private sanitarium on 
the other side of the town. He 


would remain, the paper stated, for 


two weeks, and during the length 
of his stay would be at the service 
of the local doctors. 

Michael laid aside the sheet and, 
going into the house, got out his 
bankbook. He decided that if the 
specialist’s fee was not too exor- 
bitant he could afford to see him. 
There would be enough left in the 
bank to carry him for another ten 
months. That would be sufficient. 
He went to the telephone and called 
his doctor. It was arranged that he 
could see Dr. Slattery on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Santa Rita 
Hotel. 

Monday and Tuesday he re- 
mained in bed and, instead of his 
usual morning coffee, took milk. 
He looked forward to the appoint- 
ment. The specialist would give 
him something definite to go on. It 
was the worry, he felt sure, which 
was increasing his fever. 

After a restless morning and a 
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futile attempt to eat the eggs and 
toast that Wing Lee had prepared 
for his luncheon, Michael set out. 
It had been cold all morning, and 
when he left the house, the wind 
was blowing steadily in from the 
desert, and the high, jagged outline 
of the Catalinas was lost beneath 
dark, shifting clouds. Turning up 
his collar against the fine alkali 
dust, he walked briskly. He planned 
to be a little early that the specialist 
might not be hurried. 

Dr. Slattery was a big gray-haired 
man of quick unhurried movements 
and kindly distant manner. For 
ten minutes he thumped and lis- 
tened, pressing the cold disk of his 
stethoscope over Michael’s chest 
and beneath his shoulder blades. 
Then he put the instrument aside. 

“You may get dressed now, Mr. 
O’Day,” he said gently. 

Michael buttoned his shirt with 
clumsy fingers. When his tie was 
knotted, he sat down and looked 
across the desk at the doctor. 
“Well,” he asked bravely, “how 
long before I'll be singing again?” 

Dr. Slattery’s lean fingers rapped 
steadily on his desk pad. He was 
frowning. “I doubt if you'll ever 
sing again, Mr. O’Day,” he said 
slowly. “There’s constant danger 
of a hemorrhage now.” 

Michael looked away. Through 
the window at the doctor’s back he 
watched a clerk pulling up the 
awnings in front of the drug-store 
across the street. 

“I take it I’m out of luck,” he 
remarked quietly, turning again to 
the doctor. 

The specialist lifted his hand in a 
protesting gesture. “There’s always 
hope, Mr. O’Day.” 

Michael rose. “I'll not keep you,” 
he said smiling. “Thanks for 
letting me know.” 
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When he reached the street, the 
wind snatched at his breath. The 
air was heavy with the threat of 
rain, and the tall palms in the 
square were rattling ominously. A 
dark curtain of clouds had shut out 
the sun. He walked on blindly. He 
held himself straight, and his eyes 
were dry and hard. Somehow it 
had not seemed possible that life 
would do this to him—Michael 
O'Day. 

The storm broke suddenly. The 
rain came sheeting in from the 
desert. Bowing his head against 
the thrust of the wind, he hurried 
past a vacant lot strewn with 
rubbish, and turned into a narrow 
street. Low adobe mud houses 
flanked the sidewalk, and through 
dingy windows slaiternly black- 
shawled women with babies in their 
arms stared at him with uncurious 
eyes. He was about to turn back, 


when he saw, bulking above the 
squalid street, the gray walls of the 
Mexican church. He pushed on and 
a moment later stumbied, coughing 
and breathless, up broad, shallow 
steps, swung back a creaking door, 


and was out of the storm. It was 
very dark in the church, dark and 
still. Faint colors gleamed from 
the high windows, and before the 
altar, suspended from the shadows 
of the nave, a sanctuary lamp 
burned feebly, like a taper in a cup 
of blood. He groped his way to a 
pew. His coughing stopped pres- 
ently, and he sat very still, listening 
to the drum of the rain on the roof. 
The altar lamp flickered and waned, 
touched by ghostly fingers of air, 
and the Stations of the Cross were 
white blurs against the dark walls. 
After a long while he slipped to his 
knees. 

When he lifted his head, the 
storm was over. He walked slowly 
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home through the cool damp streets. 
Children were paddling happily in 
the gutters, and the air was clean 
and sweet. Over the western moun- 
tains, towering portals of cloud 
opened wide to a glory of amethyst 
and beaten gold. 

Michael went often after that to 
the Mexican church. 


* * * 


In March came spring, lacquer- 
ing the palms and lawns with fresh 
green and bringing the shrill move- 
ment of birds to the trumpet vines 
over the porch. Michael fought 
against an increasing lassitude. 
Each morning when he woke, he 
told himself that he was feeling 
better, that his fever was waning. 
The doctor’s optimism was wearing 
shabby. On the day he told Michael 
that he ought to stay in bed and 
have a nurse, Michael told him not 
to come any more. He was not 
going to die. Doctors were more 
often wrong than right! 

A letter came from his brother. 
Father John, evidently supposing 
that Michael was still singing to 
crowded houses, wrote that he was 
well and immersed in Lenten duties, 
that he regretted their long silence, 
and hoped that Michael would find 
time to answer this note, if only 
with a line. The letter had been 
forwarded from Michael’s old ad- 
dress. His thin nervous fingers re- 
placed the sheet in its envelope. He 
sat with somber eyes looking out 
across the desert. A buzzard circled 
slowly in the remote blue. An In- 
dian wagon loaded with twisted 
desert wood shambled by on creak- 
ing wheels. The children in a neigh- 
boring yard set up a shrill clamor. 
Michael did not hear them. He 
was looking across the years. 

That night he dreamt he was 
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back in Elm Hill. He was coming 
home from school, sauntering under 
the maples of High Street. The 
sun slanted through fading leaves, 
and the tang of ripened grapes was 
in the air. From the tall chimney 
of the shoe factory in the valley a 
black plume of smoke curled lazily 
into the high unclouded sky. Jack 
was waiting for him on the porch, 
his books beside him on the sagging 
steps. Michael whistled to him 
from the gate, and the shrill call 
pierced the stillness of the autumn 
afternoon. He woke confused, to 
see the gaunt hills etched against 
the night sky, and, turning on his 
side, closed his eyes against the 
loneliness stealing in from the 
desert. 

In the morning he wrote to his 
brother. He couldn’t somehow bear 
to put into words the truth of his 
situation. He was, he wrote, rest- 
ing in Arizona for a few months. 
He hadn’t been well but expected 
to be better soon. When he went 
East again, he would visit him. 
When he had finished, he sat for a 
long time, his mind flooded with 
memories, meaningless things and 
scenes that had survived strangely 
through the years: the darkness of 
cellar stairs; Jack’s hard little fist 
doubled menacingly against a play- 
ground bully who had taunted 
Michael with his singing; the flower- 
drenched closeness of the room in 
which his father lay dead, the rustle 
of black silk, the drone of Hail 
Marys and the beat of rain on the 
windows. Michael picked up his 
pen and, with a sound like a choked 
sob, scrawled, “Pray for me, Jack,” 
on the bottom of the sheet. 


*” * * 


It was Holy Week. Michael was 
very sick. He lay on the sleeping 
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porch fighting the fear that gnawed 
at the edge of his consciousness, 
slipping from reality into broken 
restless dreams. He was not going 
to die. Jack would be coming out 
to see him, and then when his lone- 
liness was gone, he would begin to 
get better. He sent Wing Lee to 
the Mexican church with a note, 
and Thursday morning a white- 
bearded old priest came and, having 
heard his confession, administered 
to him the Sacrament. The Bread 
of Life! The wonder and mystery 
of it is beyond the grope of words. 
When the priest had gone, Michael 
fell asleep like a tired child, and 
woke in the late afternoon to find 
his fever abated and a warmth in 
his heart. The gray waste of the 
desert and the grim-heaped horizon 
frightened him no longer. He would 
not be alone any more. 

Friday morning he got up and 
sat for an hour on the veranda. A 
messenger boy on a bicycle turned 
the corner of his street. It was a 
telegram from Jack. He was so 
sure of it he walked out to the side- 
walk to meet him. The boy pedaled 
by, whistling. It didn’t matter. He 
would hear from his brother by the 
first of the week. 

Saturday afternoon he called up 
the depot garage and arranged to 
have a car sent out for him Sunday 
morning. He knew that his condi- 
tion did not justify his going to 
Mass. But he wanted to. He owed 
it to his Guest. 

It was late on Holy Saturday be- 
fore Father John received Michael’s 
letter. He had known that he would 
hear from Michael this time. He 
had been aware of him for days. 
The scrawled words at the close of 
the letter confirmed his fears. 
Through the long hours of the con- 
fessional the thought of his brother 
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kept creeping in on him. He knew 
vaguely but surely that his brother 
needed help. After Easter he would 
ask for permission to go to him. 
When the last penitent had gone, 
Father John went to the foot of the 
altar, where the Easter flowers 
bloomed softly in the quiet candle- 
light. He bowed his head, and the 
moments passed. After a long time 
he crossed himself and rose to his 
feet. His eyes were very tranquil. 
The Mother whose Son he served, 
had spoken to him in the silence of 
his prayer. 

Michael woke early Easter morn- 
ing. He woke rested and expectant. 
The shadow of the cottonwood in 
the yard was indigo blue, and the 
early sun, pushing over the Santa 
Ritas, streaked the porch with gold. 
Sparrows were chattering in the 
yard, and presently the sound of 
distant church bells came through 
the morning brightness. The warm 
fragrance of coffee drifted in from 
the kitchen, and Wing Lee came 
paddling in with the tray. After 
breakfast Wing Lee disappeared 
with the gold piece Michael had 
given him in the sleeve of his blouse, 
and visions of amazing hands of 
fan-tan in his opaque eyes. 

Michael was going to the ten 
o’clock Mass. The car would call 
for him at quarter of ten. He 
dressed with something of his old 
fastidiousness. His collars had 
grown large, and he adjusted his 
scarf twice before it satisfied him. 
Then he dug down in the bottom 
of his trunk for a silk handker- 
chief. At nine o’clock he was ready, 
very thin and white but strangely 
content. The conviction was grow- 
ing on him that before long he 
would see his brother. Word from 
him might even now be on the train 
which was leaving Phoenix, forty 
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hours out of Chicago. He was 
tired from the exertion of dressing, 
and he felt his old enemy the fever 
in the palms of his hands. He went 
to lie down on his bed until he 
should hear the taxi draw up out- 
side. The cool air touched his fore- 
head gratefully and he closed his 
eyes against the sunshine. It would 
be only a moment now. He coughed 
a little. 

Slowly he became unaware of the 
sunshine, the breath of the wind, 
and the steamer blanket across his 
knees. A sound like running water 
was in his ears. The darkness rose 
around him... . 

He was opening his hymn book 
with trembling fingers, standing 
very straight beside the organist, 
looking down over the heads of the 
congregation at a flower-banked 
altar and many blazing candles. 
The last of the children were mov- 
ing down the aisles with softly 
shuffling feet, and where one of the 
stained-glass windows was pushed 
inward for air he could see a strip 
of green lawn and a blur of white, 
where crocuses flowered in the rec- 
tory garden. It was the children’s 
Mass on Easter morning and he 
was to sing alone. Some one be- 
hind him tittered, and his cheeks 
flamed with nervousness. Then the 
altar boys, with grave, shining faces 
above their white surplices, moved 
out of the vestry, and after them 
came the priest. The children rose. 
The whispering behind him ceased, 
and he heard the first wheezing of 
the organ pipes. They were all 
waiting, waiting for him. Fear 
pressed fingers of steel on his 
throat. The notes in the hymn book 
wavered and ran together. His 
heart was choking him. The or- 
gan gathered power—waiting. He 
could not sing. There was a stir 
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behind him, and he felt Jack’s hand 
in his. 

“Now, Michael,” his _ brother 
whispered, and somehow the fingers 
at his throat relaxed. 

“Victoria! Victoria! Surrezit nos- 
tra Gloria—” His voice came timidly 
at first, but as he sang it gained in 
power, lifting the old words of re- 
joicing strong and clear above the 
organ’s rumble. They had aill 
dropped away from him; the people 
beneath him, the whispering choir 
boys, and the organist. He was 


alone, his hand in John’s, pouring 
his song out at the feet of Mary, 
who smiled down on him from the 
great rosy window above the gleam- 
ing altar and the lilies. A great tide 
of happiness welled within him 
and rushed upward to his lips. 


* * * 


At quarter of ten a car slurred 
around the corner of the street and 
drew up before Michael’s cottage. 
The driver left the engine running 
and started briskly up the walk. 
He stopped in amazement, his foot 
on the lower step of the veranda. 
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Within the cottage a man’s voice 
had broken into song. The voice 
gained in power while he listened. 
He had never heard singing like it. 
Clear and strong came the strange 
words: 

“Alleluia! Alleluia! Lezta pul- 
sentur organa—” ‘The voice was a 
great bell-clear surge of song, ring- 
ing joyously into the sunlight, 
pouring triumphantly across the 
morning. 

“Jesus jacet mors subdita—” The 
singing ended suddenly in a sound 
like a strangled cry. 

The stillness weighed upon the 
driver. After a hesitant moment he 
went in through the open door, into 
the hush of empty rooms. On the 
threshold of the sleeping porch he 
stopped. Michael was lying in the 
sunlight. He was very still, and 
a great crimson stain was spread- 
ing slowly on the white coverlet. 
The man studied him for a long 
moment, and then clumsily drew 
the steamer rug over the empty 
eyes. 

Michael had gone home with his 
hand in John’s. 








FRANCIS JAMMES. 


By E. Leonarp Rusu, C.S.B. 


E appearance of an _ insig- 

nificant little volume entitled 
Vers, in 1893, marked a new trend 
of thought in French literature. Not 
that previous to this time, such a 
genre had never existed, but it was 
the beginning of a movement to- 
wards a more spontaneous poetry, a 
type of poetry analogous to that es- 
tablished by Robert Burns in Eng- 
lish literature, and which is so well 
epitomized in the following lines: 


“Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
Then... 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.” 


And also: 


“Whene’er my Muse does on me 
glance, 
I jingle at her.” 


Those who are familiar with 
French lyrical poetry of the nine- 
teenth century, will readily see just 
how novel would be a type of poetry 
as spontaneous and as homely as 
that of Robert Burns. The Roman- 
ticists had endeavored to establish 
a real lyrical poetry; they had ex- 
pressed “the powerful emotions” 
which take deep root in the heart; 
they had gone to nature for their 
inspiration, but the too personal 
element, the pathetic outlook on 
life, or, as Amy Lowell says,’ “the 
bug of disconfentment,” over- 
shadowed their work and very fre- 

1Siz French Poets. 


quently gave it an unhealthy color. 
This was the tendency of the day. 
The writers either fell a victim to 
pessimism or shut themselves up in 
their tour d'ivoire or created a sort 
of pantheistic dogma to assuage 
their shattered hopes. 

Generally speaking, it was quite 
foreign to the French mind to find 
expression in any other form of 
verse. They were not necessarily 
a people devoid of all inspiration, 
but their literature, particularly 
from the time of the Pleiad on, was 
so closely fashioned after Greek or 
Roman antiquity, that the poet 
dared not let his imagination run 
loose. There seemed to exist in the 
French mind this love of order and 
tradition which was the background 
of the classical ideal. The poets of 
the nineteenth century had suffi- 
cient variety of subjects to make 
their work seem natural, but they 
either treated the subject as an 
exquisite and highly-colored minia- 
ture, or they infused into a beauti- 
ful description of primitive nature 
their own pathetic personality, to 
such an extent that we never exam- 
ined one of their pictures without 
being conscious of seeing the poet’s 
temperament and_ idiosyncrasies 
drawn across the canvas. 

Need we be astonished, then, at 
the furor which this little volume of 
verse created among the literati of 
Paris. All sorts of conjectures were 
made as to the identity of the 
author. The very spelling of his 
name set him down as an English- 
man, but, on the contrary, he was 
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a descendant of a bourgeois family 
from the Hautes-Pyrénées. Far 
from the glamour of Paris and the 
tinsel of Montmartre, he found his 
inspiration in a very little village, 
an inspiration so simple and naive 
that, had Jean Jacques been living 
at the time, he would undoubtedly 
have bestowed on him the title of 
favorite disciple. 

This was to be his milieu; here 
he was to paint for all the world 
the homely things of everyday life; 
a dangerous task, indeed, and one 
which comes well-nigh to the brink 
of banality, unless the poet’s genius 
is of such an order as to give it an 
entirely new presentation. “J’aime 
la terre d’un profond amour. J’aime 
la terre des hommes, des bétes, des 
plantes et des pierres.”* This love 
is so profound and so healthy that 
he can do nothing else but sing the 
praises of God’s creatures. Every- 


thing is worth writing about, he 
says, since everything is beauti- 
ful if we only know how to view it. 
He speaks to us about “la misére 


de l’eau, du ciel, et de cet en- 


fant.”’* 

He adds that there are times when 
“nous pouvons entendre mieux les 
milles voix des choses .. . & la fin 
d’aoit, vers minuit, quand la 
journée a été chaude .. . la, s’agite 
un monde immense et doux oi les 
brins d’herbe l’un sur l’autre s’in- 
clinent jusqu’au matin, ot la rosée 
bruit imperceptiblement.”* What 
superb communion with Nature! 


2“I love the earth, I love it deeply. I love 
the earth where man and beasts live, where 
plants and stones are.” 

8“The pitifulness of the seas, the skies, and 
of yonder child.” 

4“There come days when our ears are better 
attuned to the multitudinous voices of things 
-». in the last days of August, at the mid- 
night hour, after a hot day . . . at that hour, 
in the vast lovable world, the tufts of grass 
lean one on the other until the morning, and 
the ear just fails to catch the sound of the 
falling dew.” 
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Could Rousseau himself have 
equaled it? 

Once he had decided upon the 
source of his inspiration, he applied 
himself to transferring his thoughts 
to paper in the most direct manner 
possible. While other artists la- 
bored long to perfect their verse, to 
make it a brilliant gem, Jammes 
took great care to see that the 
exact meaning and description were 
given to the reader. He was much 
afraid lest the entire truth be sub- 
servient to rime and to figures or 
ornaments. He tells us in his pref- 
ace to Vers that he might have 
imitated Flaubert or Leconte de 
Lisle, but he purposely laid aside 
any pretension to form and to 


meter. 


“Mon style balbutie, mais j’ai dit 
ma vérité ... je ne veux blamer ni 
préner ma facon de faire; mais ce 
que j’affirme, c’est ma haine des 
écoles, ma tolérance, mon amour de 
la vérité, et ma pitié de ce lieu com- 
mun qui est le ceur de homme. 
Pour étre vrai, mon cceur a parlé 
comme un enfant.’ 


Here we have the haine des 
écoles. We have the manifesto that 
his poetry, like that of the majority 
of the modern poets, is not to be 
subservient to any school. It is to 
be free—that is, spontaneous. Note 
the idea of Christian brotherhood. 
Not only does he find interest in 
nature and animals, he finds it even 
in men. He goes so far as to use 
the much abused word “tolérance,” 
and I feel that he understands and 


5“My style is halting, but I have given 
expression to the truth I hold. My intention 
is not to blame nor sing the praises of my 
way of putting things, but what I do affirm, 
is my hatred of all schools, my toleration for 
truth and my pity for that much-talked of 
thing, the human heart. Because it is true, 
my heart has spoken as a child.” 
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means it. His nobility of character 
and breadth of vision enable him to 
see his fellow man in the proper 
perspective. He knows the human 
heart stripped of its artificiality. 
With Cardinal Newman he under- 
stands that “Cor ad cor loquitur.” 

In 1898 Jammes presented his 
first important collection of poems 
under the title, De l’Angelus de 
l’Aube a l’Angelus du Soir. Apart 
from its real poetic value, it is very 
important for the preface, which in- 
dicates the spirit in which he has 
written the poems. 


“Mon Dieu, vous m’avez appelé 
parmi les hommes. Me voici, je 
souffre et j’aime. J’ai parlé avec 
la voix que vous m’avez donnée; 
j'ai écrit avec les mots que vous 
avez enseignés 4 ma mére et 4 mon 
pére qui me les ont transmis... 
je m’en irai oi: vous voudrez, quand 
vous voudrez.’”* 


In this volume the reader is 
struck by Jammes’ special sensi- 
bilité. Every page bears the im- 
print of childlike sincerity, and the 
great humility and faith of the poet 
before God is made manifest. Here 
we have a whole panorama of vil- 
lage life: 
“Le village & midi. La mouche 
d’or bourdonne 
entre les cornes des beufs. 
Nous irons, si tu veux, 
Si tu le veux, dans la campagne 
monotone.””* 


6“Thou hast set me down in the midst of 
men. There I stand, and I suffer and I 
love. I have spoken with the voice which Thou 
didst give me. I have written and my words 
are those thou didst teach my father and my 
mother who did pass them on to me. Whither- 
soever thou choosest to send me, and when 
—I am ready to go.” 

T High noon in the village! The fly, and 
its wings are golden, sings a song between 
the ox’s horns. If you like, we shall be off 
for the country—if you Like.” 


FRANCIS JAMMES 


And again: 


“Entends le coq . . . entends la 
cloche . . . entends le paon.”* 


We feel ourselves standing in the 
village square on a very hot sum- 
mer day, listening to the ringing 
of the blacksmith’s anvil, and 
watching the women chatting in 
groups along the way. Here we 
have the village church and, over 
yonder, the lanes winding their 
way around the high-walled 
houses. Yet we must not believe 
that Francis Jammes had not his 
melancholy days. Being endowed 
with a keen and supersensitive na- 
ture,—being, in fact, more than 
Victor Hugo’s “L’ame de crystal,”’— 
his soul quickly responds to a mel- 
ancholy situation or reversal of af- 
fairs, as we shall later see. The 
poet’s ability to conjure up all sorts 
of creatures from old and deserted 
homes gives a plaintive note to 
some of his poems; yet mingled with 
the sad note which frequently 
borders on nostalgia, there is a 
gleam of cheerfulness, as if to warn 
his readers that he has not devel- 
oped into a pessimist; for he says: 


“Et je souris que l’on me pense 
seul vivant 

Quand un visiteur me dit en 

entrant 

- comment 

sieur Jammes?’”® 


allez-vous, Mon- 


It is in this strain that Francis 
Jammes writes his poem for the 
feast of St. Virginie and the one in 
honor of Madame de Warens. The 
influence of Rousseau and Bernar- 


8“Hear the rooster . . . hear the bell . . - 
hear the peacock.” 

®“And I smile, whenever a visitor, thinking 
me the only living thing in the house, says 
to me on entering . . . How are you to-day, 
Jammes?” 
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din de Saint-Pierre is very evident. 
The first poem might well be called 
“A Song for St. Virginia’s Day.” 
The first line, “C’est aujourd’hui 
la féte de Virginie,” reminds the 
reader of the pathetic and haunt- 
ing songs which Ophelia sings in 
Hamlet. The poem on Madame 
de Warens is often considered 


Jammes’s best and most famous 
poem. Here is the first stanza: 


“Madame de Warens, vous regardiez 

l’orage 

Plisser les arbres obscures des 
tristes Charmettes, 

ou bien vous jouiez aigrement de 
l’épinette, 

O femme de raison que sermonnait 
Jean-Jacques !”’1° 


While I do not intend to discuss 
particularly the prose tales which 
Jammes has written, it would 
scarcely be just to overlook a 
volume which appeared in 1899 
called Clara d’Ellebeuse, ou l’His- 
toire d’une Ancienne Jeune Fille. 
It is a delightful little book, ex- 
quisitely written and of special in- 
terest, since it gives us a glimpse of 
Jammes’s love for voyage and 
travel. This is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of his ancestry. He traveled 
little; but Bordeaux, a tremendously 
active port, with its big ships com- 
ing and going, its cosmopolitan 
population, and its shops full of all 
sorts of exotic things, awakened in 
him that same love for adventure 
and travel which lived in the breast 
of his grandfather, who had come 
from Guadeloupe; and so, lacking 
tangible means of communication, 
or rather conveyance to these 

10“Madame de Warens, you used to watch 
the storm as it bent the dim trees of gloomy 
Charmettes, or else you played shrilly on the 


spinet. Thou strong-minded woman to whom 
Jean Jacques used to preach.” 
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distant parts, he had recourse to 
his pipe, and pictured in his mind’s 
eye, all the beauty of the Orient and 
the tropical countries. It is in the 
volume called Le Deuil de Prime- 
véres, along with the poem on Ma- 
dame de Warens, that we have a 
very charming poem on Amster- 
dam. Charming, indeed, it is. Am- 
sterdam is painted with huge 
strokes of the brush, which has 
been dipped in vivid red, green, 
orange, and black, yet it is so con- 
structed that beneath this striking 
fantasy of colors can be seen a 
marked realism. Let us examine 
these verses: 


“Et j’ai pensé a ca devant les gros 
commerces 

Ou Ton songe a des juifs qui 
touchent des balances 

Avec des doigts osseux noués de 
bagues vertes. 


“Et dans les quartiers juifs ot sont 
les détritus 
on sentait l’odeur crue et froide du 
poisson. 
Sur les pavés gluants etaient des 
peaux d’orange.”” 


As an exquisite mingling of realism 
and poetry, Amy Lowell singles out 
this gem: 


“Qu’elle est belle, la nuit sur la 
petite ville! 
Onze heures bleues! Le tulipier de 
ce jardin 
sur l’ombre de la lune est plus 
doux que n’est douce 


11° Twas on that my thoughts ran as I 
passed the great warehouses which set one 
thinking about Jews who draw their balances 
with those bony fingers made ruddy with 
green rings. 

“And in the Jewish quarters, wherever 
broken victuals gather, there is the coarse 
chilling odor of rotting fish, and the walker 
hardly keeps his feet on a pavement sticky 
with orange peel.” 
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La ligne des coteaux d’argent bleu 
dans le loin.’”’* 


But Jammes’s love for the flowers 
and animals led him to the love of 
God. For him heaven was some 
vague place of happiness where he 
would live in the same delightful 
surroundings as he was experienc- 
ing at the present time. This is 
made manifest in the “Quatorze 
Priéres,” which made their appear- 
ance in the Mercure in 1898. The 
mere listing of the titles will in- 
dicate the simplicity and sincerity 
of the poet’s soul: “Priére pour que 
les Autres aient le bonheur” (Prayer 
that others may be happy); “Priére 
pour étre simple“ (To be simple) ; 
Priére pour que le Jour de ma Mort 
soit Beau et Pur” (That the day of 
my death may be fair and pure); 
and, finally, the most famous of the 
“Priéres,” “Priére pour aller au 
Paradis avec les Anes” (To go to 
Paradise with the donkeys). 


“Je prendrai mon baton et sur la 
grande route 

jirai, et je dirai aux Anes, mes 
amis; 

Je suis Francis Jammes et je vais 
au Paradis 

Car il n’y a pas d’enfer au pays 
du Bon Dieu. 

Pauvres bétes cheries qui d’un 
brusque mouvement d’oreille 
Chassez les mouches plates, les 
coups et les abeilles ...”** 


Here is a religion, which, like an 


i2“How beautiful the night that overhangs 
the little town! Eleven o’clock! The tulip 
tree in yonder garden is a fairer sight to see 
than the fair line of silver hills in the 
distance.” 

18“I will take my stick and move along 
the highway and I will tell my friends, the 
donkeys, my name is Francis Jammes, and 
I am on my way to Paradise, for in the good 
God’s lands there is no hell. Poor dear 
beasts, who flick their ears when bees and 
flies annoy them and blows fall hard .. .” 


FRANCIS JAMMES 


immense ocean of goodness, takes 
in the animals, plants, and all man- 
kind. Joy is the keynote of this re- 
ligion which must pervade the en- 
tire world. Unlike many of the 
lyrical poets, he refuses to let any 
personal setback drive him towards 
pessimism. He considers himself 
an exception, and is quite willing to 
continue to suffer if others will 
benefit: 


“Si c’est utile, Mon Dieu, laissez 
souffrir mon cceur. 

Donnez a tous, tout le bonheur 
que je n’ai pas .. .”"™* 


But there are times when he re- 
volts, shall we say, unwillingly, as 
on one occasion when he is remon- 
strating with God and asking Him 
whether He remembers when as a 
boy he (Jammes) used to bring 
holly to the cradle of “le petit- 
Jésu,” and now he says: 


“Ne pouvez-vous me rendre un 
peu ce que j’ai fait?’* 


But suddenly he sees his mistake, 
and full of repentance asks nothing 
more than to live as God desires: 


“d’une facon aussi simple qu’il est 
possible.””?¢ 


However, we must not think that 
Jammes limits himself exclusively 
to the elegy, the idyl, and the little 
sentimental poem. With the appear- 
ance of Le Triomphe de la Vie in 
1902, which is composed of two 
poems, one called “Jean de 
Noarrieu” and the other “Poésie,” 


the poet extends the range of his 


14“If it be for any good, dear Lord, let my 
heart be in pain. The happiness which is not 
for me, grant Thou to mankind.” 

15“Can you not make some slight return 
for the things I did?” 

16“As simply as possible.” 
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subject matter; he creates for us 
persons, situations, and his atten- 
tion is now focused on life customs; 
in short, it resembles a novel in 
verse. The first poem, which deals 
with the romance of a young coun- 
try maiden whose love is divided 
between her lover and her master, 
is written in a quick and lively 
manner in which certain evidences 
of the poet’s lack of attention to 
composition are apparent, but there 
was apparently method in _ his 
seeming neglect, for he would not 
have us believe that he labored long 
like those artists “qui peignent 
longtemps.” There is no attempt to 
shackle his genius with the regula- 
‘ tions imposed by Boileau, for the 
candor and sincerity of his work 
demand a quick and decisive ex- 
pression. The hero of the poem, 
Jean de Noarrieu, portrays the 
idealistic mind of the poet himself: 


“Qu’importe si la vie est magni- 
fique.””!" 


Yet, in the same volume, in contrast 
to this Utopian atmosphere of the 
first poem, the second one, “Poésie,” 
indicates that the poet did not al- 
ways find life as magnifique as he 
says. This little poem, which he 
calls “une sorte de roman dialogue 
en vers libres,” is nothing more 
than scenes which picture the daily 
events of a little provincial village; 
yet the poet is in a bitter mood, for 
this same village is the scene of an 
attempted suicide, blackmail, and 
other kindred crimes, while to all 
appearances, it is so pretty and 
peaceful, and the poet remarks, 
“Cest ca, qui s’appelle la vie.’** 

According to his own testimony, 
a new element entered into his life 


i™What does it matter if life be splendid?” 
is“And that is what you call life.” 
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about the year 1902. In an inter- 
view published in Le Temps in No- 
vember, 1913, he tells us about his 
conversion. The interview is so 
striking that it should be repro- 
duced in its entirety; however, we 
shall give only a part of it here. It 
is another link joining him to Jean 
Jacques, in so far as it is a second 
“Profession de Foi.” It is not my 
intention here to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether a man’s morality 
and conduct have any effect on his 
poetry, yet we must examine some 
of his statements relative to his 
conversion, and find out what ef- 
fects it produced, according to his 
own testimony, on his succeeding 
poems. “I was christened a Catho- 
lic, but that was about all. I was 
a pagan, a veritable faun! Flowers, 
forests, women ... I was in love 
with all that lived!” “Are you no 
longer so much in love with life,” 
he was asked. “Not in the same 
way,” he answered. “You were 
changed by a sudden flash of 
grace?” “No, there were trials be- 
fore the grace of God touched me, 
and there was Claudel, too... 
Claudel with whom I made friends 
when I was still a faun, haunting 
the thickets.” Perhaps many per- 
sons are not interested in the entire 
recital of his conversion, but the 
last part, particularly, is very sig- 
nificant. Questioned about his atti- 
tude towards the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Church, he 
says, “I have the faith of a cobbler; 
I am no neo-Catholic. Nothing in 
life is comparable to the happiness 
which I derive from my religion; it 
is dearer to me than life itself! I 
was an orchard harassed by the 
wind; and now I am an orchard 
golden with ripe fruit.”** Here we 


19Translated from M. Duclaux’s XX Cent. 
French Writers. 
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have the confession of a man who 
is entirely sincere in his religious 
belief. He does not seek material 
proofs for what he believes, he is 
contented to take it on faith, a 
purely supernatural gift. 

From now on, Jammes takes on 
the characteristic features of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Madame Duclaux 
says that he is transformed from 
the delightful wood faun, seated 
somewhere in the Pyrenees playing 
his flute, into the Franciscan friar, 
with his brown habit, sandals on 
his feet, and with a dove or two 
perched on his shoulder and a 
fawning wolf at his side. His con- 
version undoubtedly accounts for 
the appearance of the Church and 
other religious subjects in the ma- 
jority of his poems. The following 
stanza from “L’Eglise Habilée de 
Feuilles, his first collection since his 
conversion, shows the réle which 


religion is to play in his life for the 
future. 


“Par cette grande paix que homme 
cherche en soi; 

Par les jours finissants aux vieux 
balcons de bois, 

Ov le ceur noir des géraniums 
blancs s’attriste; 

Par l’obscure douceur des choses 
villageoises; 

Par les pigeons couleur d’arc-en- 
ciel et d’ardoise; 

Par le chien dont la téte humble 
nous invite 

A lui passer la main dessus; par 
tout cela: 

Chapelle soit bénie a l’ombre de 
ton bois!’’?° 

20“By this peace man fain would find in 

himself; by the days that wane where stands 

the old balcony and the white geraniums’ 

black heart is sad; by the dim charm of 

village life; by the rainbow-hued pigeons; 

by the dog whose humbled head begs a caress 


at our hands; by all these, Chapel, be thou 
blest in the midst of thy girdling trees.” 


FRANCIS JAMMES 


In 1912 appeared his last volume 
of poetry, Les Géorgiques Chré- 
tiennes, a charming volume of 
“bucolics,” and could any word be 
more fitting to express the poet's 
work? Is not the very title suf- 
ficiently significant to stamp him 
as the first writer of this genre in 
France? The structure is rough and 
unpolished, but then he was always 
afraid that too clever manipulation 
of the rime and too much regularity 
detracted from the beauty of the 
poetry. Here are a few significant 
lines from his Géorgiques: 


“C’est ainsi que le vers dont j’use 
est bien classique, 

Dégagé simplement par la seule 
logique. 


“Le vers libre ne nous fit pas trés 
bien sentir 

la strophe s’en vient cow- 
mencer et finir.”’* 


Ou 


A note at the beginning of this 
book is the second profession of 
faith made by the poet. He is 
anxious to enlighten his readers as 
to the exact interpretation of his 
poem. He takes great pains to 
make known what he believed, and 
what he did not, in order to avoid, 
in the future, any wrangling as to 
the sincerity of the religious senti- 
ment expressed therein. The pagan 
element is not to be found here. 
He says, “I reprove in advance all 
forestalling which the idealogues, 
the philosophers, and the reformers 
would wish to do with this poem. 
I am a Roman Catholic, submitting 
very humbly to all the decisions of 
the Pope, His Holiness Pius X., who 


21“And so it comes to pass that my verse 
is quite classical; its logic is its savior and 
sets it free. 

“Vers libre is not sufficiently adequate to 
make us feel where a stanza should begin and 
end.” 
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speaks in the name of the True God, 
and that I do not adhere closely or 
at a distance to any schism, and 
that my faith does not permit any 
sophism, neither the modernist 
sophism, nor other sophisms.” The 
poem, which has no fixed theme, 
is rather kaleidoscopic. It is a 
series of pictures of rural life told 
in a candid manner. It begins with 
a striking picture of harvesting 
angels whirling through the sky, 
which Mary Duclaux compares to 
Correggio’s Assumption at Parma. 


“De temps en temps l’un de ces 
anges touchaient terre 

Et buvait a la cruche une gorgée 
d’eau claire. 


“Sa joue était pareille a la rouge 
moitié 

De la pomme qui est ’honneur de 
compotier. 


“Ils venaient visiter sur ce coin de 
la Terre 

La Beauté que Dieu donne & la vie 
ordinaire.”’22 


We must not think that Jammes 
was a man wholly out of touch with 
temporal affairs. He was a mystic, 
to be sure, but mysticism is not 
synonymous with mental disorder. 
Many of the mystics have shown 
themselves to be persons of great 
adaptability, as in the case of the 
great St. Teresa, who is probably 
one of the most outstanding women 
in the history of the world, whose 
virtuous life and communion with 
God were equally balanced by a 


22“Now and then one of these angels would 
come down to earth and drink from the jug 
a draft of sparkling water. 

“His cheek was like the reddish half of 
a apple which is the pride of the fruit- 

8h. 


“They used to come and clothe this corner 
of the earth with that beauty which God 
Gives to every living thing.” 
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sound and sane knowledge of the 
things of everyday life. Francis 
Jammes informs us of his marriage 
in a unique sort of way, for he says 
in one of his poems that one day, 
the village church 


“allégrement sonnait 
car le fille d’un metayer se 


mariait” ;2% 


and this true Christian marriage 
was entirely successful, for the poet 
makes it the underlying theme of 
his poem called “Le Poéte et sa 
Femme.” It is written in the form 
of a dialogue and gives us a good 
idea of the harmony existing be- 
tween them. Speaking to her, he 
says: 


“Quelle est Il’émotion quand je 
touche tes yeux, 

Qui fait que je ne pense a rien 
d’autre qu’éa eux?’’** 


while she, realizing her inability to 
answer him in poetic language 
says: 


“Que tu sais me parler avec des 
mots jolis! 

Moi qui ne sais, hélas! repondre 
en poésie, 

Je t’aime cependant.”** 


We could not conclude our study 
of Jammes without mentioning his 
little prose book which appeared 
after the birth of his baby. It is 
called Ma Fille Bernadette and is 
prefaced by a delightful dedication 
to “Marie de Nazareth, Mére de 


23“rang out merrily 
for the farmer’s daughter was being married.” 
24“What name shall we give to that emo- 
tion which stirs me whenever I touch thine 
eyes, and which prevents me from thinking 
of anything but them?” : 
25“What beautiful words you use to ex- 
press your love for me. Alas, I cannot answer 
you in poetic style! Nevertheless, I love you.” 
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Dieu.” Without a single doubt, 
this is a perfect symphony of spon- 
taneous emotion, simple faith, and 
rhythmic prose. Here are a few 
lines: 


“En vous dédiant cette ceuvre, je 
vous dédie aussi ma fille Bernadette, 
dont la patronne, dans mon pays 
natal, qui est la Bigorre monta- 
gneuse, vous a vue.””*¢ 


He tells her (the Virgin) that it is 
only logical that he should dedicate 
Bernadette to her, since old bota- 
nists dedicated their flowers to her, 
and painters loved to paint her 
standing with her Son in her arm 
surrounded’ by lilies. Francis 
Jammes may be a mystic, as we 
have said, but he is none the less a 
fond and indulgent father, for there 
is not a page of the book but con- 
tains a note or remark relative to 
the child’s development. Her 
slightest actions are never too 
trivial or banal for the doting father 
to mention. 

Francis Jammes, who is now in 
his fifty-eighth year, is still living 
in his native village of Orthez. He 
is living the life of a simple, honest, 
country gentleman. He has achieved 
success, and now stands out as one 


26°On dedicating this work to you, I also 
dedicate to you my little daughter Bernadette, 
for her patron saint, who comes from my 
native district, rocky Bigorre, saw you.” 
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of the leaders of the modern school 
of poetry. Like the great Jean 
Jacques, he would have us turn our 
weary hearts to nature, but unlike 
the same writer, he finds it sober, 
chaste and never divorced from 
God. He does not claim to be fired 
by any passion or dazzling inspira- 
tion, nor does he consider it his 
duty to lead men to his belief by 
means of an elaborate series of 
theses. He could not do that, for 
he is not artificial. He says: 


“Mes amis et moi avons aimé la 
simplicité et la modération, et c’est 
vers la modération et la simplicité 
que s’achemine I’art.”2* 


And it is in conformity to these 
ideals that he has perfected his 
genius. By his very sincerity, he 
has succeeded in overshadowing 
more pretentious writers, whose 
claim to success consisted in noth- 
ing more than commonplace poetry 
brilliantly veneered with poetic dic- 
tion or epigram. Jammes has done 
the simple and done it well, and he 
has succeeded in establishing “un 
art paisible, ennemi du scandale, ou 
mon Ame s’ouvre sans bruit comme 


la fleur.’’** 
27™*My friends and I have loved simplicity 
and moderation, for it is towards simplicity 
and moderation that art turns its steps.” 
28“A peaceful art, opposed to any scandal, 
where my soul expands as noiselessly as the 
flower.”’ 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES. 


NE of the most popular figures 

in contemporary English let- 

ters is that of Sir James Barrie, 
and certainly the most popular of 
his creations is Peter Pan—half 
child, half sprite. “The boy who 
never grew up” will go down to his- 
tory, along with Robinson Crusoe, 
as one of that small company of 
heroes to whom is assured a per- 
manent place in the nurseries of the 
human race. He is The-Child-I 
Should-Like-to-Be of all youthful 
dreamers. But he has a greater 


claim on popularity than this. Peter 
Pan is the embodiment of those 
visions of childhood which visit us 
when the reality is in the distant 


past. It is this elfin creature whom 
we see when, for a moment, we 
catch glimpses of our lost paradise. 
He is The-Child-We-Fancy-We- 
Once-Were of old men who have 
only their grandchildren and their 
dreams left to them as compensa- 
tion for the passing of the Golden 
Age. And in that he is entirely 
characteristic of his creator. As a 
recent critic has said, “Barrie re- 
fuses to forget Arcady. He will not 
surrender the Golden Age. He moves 
on the journey with reverted eyes, 
for ever trying to recapture and 
hold the glow of youth. . . . It is this 
yearning for the irrevocable, this 
passion to keep the glamour and 
wonder of the child vision fresh 
and unsullied amid the coarse con- 
tacts of the disillusioning world that 
is the secret of his pathos and of 
the poignancy of his appeal. For 
in the heart of the most worldly of 


us there is still a reminiscence of 
Arcady, still a faint echo of the lad 
that is gone.” 

Wordsworth, too, was haunted 
by this memory of happy, boyish 
days. Again and again he refers to 
the freshness and innocence of 
youth. But he is all too painfully 
aware of the effects of experience 
and the inevitable sophistication 
that must rob the flower of its 
bloom. 


“Heaven lies about us in our in- 
fancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin 
to close 

Upon the growing Boy.” 


Wordsworth faced the facts of life 
and could not escape the realism of 
age. Barrie, on the other hand, de- 
fied facts, preferring to remain a 
free citizen of the realms of Im- 
agination. Peter Pan at one point 
was tempted to return to the nur- 
sery, to grow up like other children 
and to go to an office and earn his 
daily bread, but overcame the 
temptation. The incident reflects 
the narrow escape of Barrie’s 
genius, which must surely have 
been, at some moment, prompted to 
follow Peter’s fortunes in the 
everyday world of familiar actuali- 
ties, but which decided to remain 
“fancy free.” The result is that 
Peter, after all, for most of us is 
a sad little figure. He is a gorgeous 
impossibility. We look at him wist- 
fully, and when the children ask 
us, “Is it true?” we answer with a 
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, “No, dears. All boys grow 


up. 

If there is pathos in the thought 
of this lost paradise in the history 
of the individual, there is even more 
pathos in the reflection that the 
world as a whole has lost its child- 
hood. There is tragedy in the fact, 
too. For the loss was a voluntary 
one. We were even proud of escap- 
ing from the nursery and boasted 
of our independence. It is curious 
to recall the fact that the episode 
which marks the “growing up” of 
our civilization was remarkably 
like the one which frequently 
marks the transition to adult re- 
sponsibilities of our individual 
youth. The phase is indicated not 
seldom by a quarrel about latch- 
keys. The “growing boy” demands 
the right of entry to and exit from 
the paternal home at his own times 
and at his own discretion. And was 


it not a quarrel about the “keys” 
that was at the heart of the “Ref- 
ormation”? The peoples of north- 
ern Europe demanded latchkeys to 


the Celestial Mansions. They were 
jealous of St. Peter’s monopoly 
and declared that they had been 
treated too long as children. They 
craved the exercise of private judg- 
ment, and hastily and joyfully cut 
themselves adrift from paternal 
control. 

It was not very long, however, be- 
fore the joyfulness faded away. 
There were moments when wistful 
glances were cast backward. In- 
dividualism proved disillusioning. 
When that happens to our separate 
selves, we seek refuge in the com- 
pany of our fellows. Social life re- 
ceives a fresh emphasis. The adoles- 
cent youth turns to marriage and 
renews his childhood in sympathy 
with his own offspring. Family 
life dulls for a while the sense of 


loneliness. That is what has hap- 
pened on the larger scale of history. 
We are now watching the old-fash- 
ioned individualism of the nine- 
teenth century throw itself enthu- 
siastically into schemes of interna- 
tional and social reform. The fam- 
ily ideal is held up as a model for 
those who would reconstruct so- 
ciety. The excitement of various 
movements, the joy of bridging the 
gulf between race and race and 
between class and class, absorbs 
us and enables us to forget the dull 
ache which accompanies the mem- 
ory of the paternal home. Yet 
those memories persist. The recur- 
rence of them is indicated by the 
cult of the medieval, the romanti- 
cism of those who, in art, in eco- 
nomics, and in religion, turn to the 
past. All sorts of fantastic revivals 
mark this effort to escape from the 
inevitability of growing up. It is 
here that the symbolic significance 
of Sir James Barrie becomes evi- 
dent. He represents quite a large 
class who, fully persuaded that, as 
their critics are fond of reminding 
them, it is impossible to put back 
the hands of the clock, persist in 
imagining a world that has refused 
to leave the nursery. They present 
a pathetic figure, for in their heart 
of hearts they feel that they are 
battling with Fate. It is all too 
obvious that the whole thing is a 
game of make-believe. This cult of 
medievalism is an exercise of im- 
agination rather than of faith. It 
is romanticism tinged with the sad- 
ness of essential unbelief. The 
dreamers dream of escaping from 
the harsh and strenuous hustle of 
our modern industrialism, but they 
know that they are dreaming, and 
that spoils the dream. It is an es- 
sentially pagan attitude. Peter's 
surname is Pan. 
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Is it true, then, that the paradise 
of childhood is really lost? Are all 
our dreams fated to dissolve in the 
light of common day and leave not 
a wrack behind? Does the choice 
lay between Barrie, content to abide 
in the realm of fancy if thereby the 
illusion can be preserved, and 
Wordsworth, sorrowfully accepting 
as inevitable the shades of the 
prison-house? After all, if Peter’s 
surname is Pan, his Christian name 
is Peter. 

The world has no consolation for 
those who bemoan the faded splen- 
dor of youth. It cannot, though it 
tries, recover the happy sense of 
filial dependence. Its schemes of 
paternal government, its systems 
of benevolent despotism, mock the 
soul. No human king has been 
been able to take the place, in the 
reverence and affections of his sub- 
jects, of the power that once guided 
the destinies of the civilized world. 


When men stand under the arching 
vault of heaven and look up at the 


myriad stars, when bereavement 
strips them of loved kindred, when 
they themselves hear the grating in 
the lock of the key wherewith Death 
forces an entry into the House of 
Life, they learn, if they have not 
learnt it before, that man is funda- 
mentally dependent, fundamentally 
a child, and that no political power 
that ever existed is able to guard 
him against the perils of which he 
then becomes aware. These are the 
moments when the pride of ado- 
lescence and the distractions of 
adult responsibilities shrink under 
what Francis Thompson calls “the 
abashless inquisition” of the 
heavens. Is there no remedy for 
that reawakening sense of child- 
hood’s privileges? 

It is here that the Church steps 
into view, not as something which 
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a yearning imagination has created, 
but as an objective fact which faith 
recognizes and embraces. In her 
presence the suppressed child in 
us flings out its arms in joyful 
surrender to her welcome. It is 
this discovery of something deep in 
us that has refused to listen to the 
voices of pride which constitutes the 
convert’s fundamental experience. 

I remember once, in a strange 
town to which I had gone with my 
parents, loitering to look at the un- 
familiar store windows till I was 
swallowed up in the crowd and lost 
to their view. For a while all went 
well. The novelties displayed dis- 
tracted my attention and kept me 
interested. But there came q ter- 
rible moment when I realized that 
I was lost. Oh, the panic of that 
moment! Will its agony ever be 
forgotten? And, oh, the unutter- 
able joy when, out of the sea of 
strange faces, emerged the face of 
her I loved best in the world and 
whose arms were my home! It is 
some such experience that may 
enable the uninitiated to learn what 
being found and embraced by 
Mother Church means to the soul 
that has awakened to the strange- 
ness of the alien world about him, 
who has seen the veil of familiarity 
fall from common things, and been 
startled to discover that he does 
not know the way home. How the 
heart leaps up in response to her 
smile! How domestic become even 
the scattered stars of the firma- 
ment! How entirely satisfying this 
answer to the craving for superior 
knowledge and wisdom! Master 
Pan, in his wildest dreams, never 
conceived of such a home-coming. 
To believe utterly in the reality 
thus revealed is reserved for the 
Peterkin that hides shyly in every 
heart. 
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The boy whose surname was Pan 
would not submit to a mother’s 
fondling because, to do so, would 
mean the loss of his kingdom of 
happy innocence. He determined 
not to grow up. In other words, he 
resolved to cherish his fancies at 
the expense of that harsh realism 
he dreaded. That is the position of 
those romanticists who live in little 
movements, aping Catholic ways of 
thought but avoiding the objective 
realities affirmed by the Faith. But 
it is possible to get Home and, at 
the same time, remain, all one’s 
days, a child. There is no incom- 
patibility between the most rigorous 
realism and the most extravagant 
romanticism. 

Not indeed that, in the Catholic 
household, it is forbidden to grow 
up. The independence of ado- 
lescence and the social life of the 
later stage are, so to speak, super- 


imposed on a foundation of child- 
like simplicity. The world has com- 


monly supposed that childhood 
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had to be left behind as wisdom 
grew and knowledge came. The 
showman who exhibited an adult 
skeleton which he declared to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell as a man, 
and another, smaller _ skeleton, 
which he affirmed was that of 
Cromwell as a boy, illustrates the 
view held by most of those who 
talk about progress. But the Catho- 
lic sees the humor of this and 
realizes that “the wider the circum- 
ference of our knowledge the 
greater the area of ignorance which 
it touches.” Dependence is the 
basic fact of our being. The long- 
ing for home is ineradicable. It is 
our happy lot to have learnt that 
that Home is more than the self- 
deluding fancy of romantic senti- 
ment, and that it is the only sphere 
in which, with all the sweet inno- 
cence of childhood retained, the 
soul can truly grow into man’s 
estate. After all, “Pan” is only a 
nick-name. The boy’s real name is 
Peter. 


LILACS. 


By LILIAN WHITE SPENCER. 


Sir Spring, 


Armored in green, 
His purple lance upthrust, 
For Beauty’s sake, tilts gallantly 


With winds. 





FRENCH PICTORIAL HUMOR. 


By WILLIAM H. ScHEIFLEY, Pu.D. 


N France, the land of satire, esprit, 

and ridicule, the word “humor” 
has enjoyed but a brief career; yet 
few terms have become in so short 
a period so inclusive and so difficult 
to define. Of its application to 
graphic art Francis Carco has said: 
“Humour, originally an English 
product, differs essentially on the 
French side of the Channel from 
the verve of Hogarth, the wit of 
Cruikshank, the brutality of Gillray, 
the hallucinations of Blake, or the 
capricious elegance of Aubrey 


Beardsley.” Nevertheless, the word 
includes all such phases of the com- 
ic, being applied in the realm of art 
to the work of satirists of the pen 


and brush of every variety, owing 
perhaps to the catholic taste of edi- 
tors of illustrated journals and or- 
ganizers of exhibitions. 

To win the reading public, it was 
inevitable that the press should em- 
ploy the seduction of graphic illus- 
tration. Nothing could excel a 
striking scene or a grotesque figure 
in appealing to the imagination and 
suggesting a meaning. Yet before 
the mid-eighteenth century, facili- 
lies for printing were not sufficient 
to endow graphic satire in France 
with social and political impor- 
tance. Then, for the lampoons 
upon the court, which flourished af- 
ter 1789, caricature became an in- 
valuable aid. Through it the illit- 
erate, still in the majority, could in- 
terpret any text. Of course, much 
depended upon the artist’s ability to 
reach the masses. Thus, in Eng- 
land, Gillray, although inferior to 


Hogarth and Cruikshank, attracted 
more admirers than they, owing to 
his popular appeal and his hatred 
of France, which gratified British 
prejudice. 

France could boast of no such 
caricaturist. Jean Isabey, her best, 
was but a delicate wit. Indeed, the 
atmosphere of the First Empire was 
unfavorable to satiric talent. Such 
eminent artists as Raffet and Ver- 
net must be regarded chiefly as in- 
terpreters of life among soldiers 
and the common people. But a pre- 
cursor of the modern humoristes, 
one who could express gayety, 
irony, anger, and pity with incom- 
parable charm, was Honoré Dau- 
mier. At the age of twenty-three 
this gifted Marseillais had eclipsed 
all rivals—Grandville, Través, De- 
camps, Pigal, and Henry Monnier. 
He delighted to portray bourgeois 
merriment, scenes from the thea- 
ter, and comic figures to point a 
moral. Some critics have preferred 
Gavarni to Daumier, but it is diffi- 
cult to establish a parallel between 
them, since they cultivated different 
fields. Daumier cared little for 
love, its wiles and follies, whereas 
Gavarni was constantly setting 
forth woman in her various rdéles. 
Both together represent what was 
best in pictorial humor at the mid- 
dle of the century, and neither has 
really been excelled. 

Under the Second Empire the 
censorship restricted political cari- 
cature. Humorists turned to ex- 
ploiting anecdotes based upon man- 
ners, social and artistic life, fads, 
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and snobbery. Among comic art- 
ists of this time Bertall survives, 
and his albums for children remain 
models for such collections. With 
him stands apart Alfred Grévin, 
whose graceful arabesques keep the 
period vital for us by their union of 
observation with fancy and their 
addition of a touch of elegance 
wanting in his contemporaries. 
Equally distinguished was the epic 
artist, Gustave Doré, whose illus- 
trations of the Old and the New 
Testament, of Dante, Rabelais, Cer- 
vantes, and La Fontaine exhibit his 
skill in handling large perspectives, 
the fantastic, and the supernatural. 

Favorites of the public who fol- 
lowed were Forain, Véber, Faivre, 
Paul, Poulbot, and Caran d’Ache. 
One must go back to Daumier to 
find in a pictorial critic of manners 
such skill in seizing salient features 
as Forain displayed. His fame was 
established with Doux Pays, of 


1897, in which he demonstrated his 
knowledge of perspective and of the 


play of black upon white. Aroused 
by the Dreyfus Affair, he founded 
with Caran d’Ache the Pstt/ and 
long afterwards was incited by the 
Great War to satiric drawing. 
Forain’s La Borne, symbolizing the 
resistance of Verdun, possessed a 
value as propaganda excelled by no 
written document. The satire of 
Jean Véber was often mordant and 
violent. That of Abel Faivre, how- 
ever, was more subtle and sinister, 
as in the number of the Assiette au 
Beurre devoted to life in the hos- 
pital clinic. Laughter without joy 
was the forte of Hermann Paul, the 
painter of mournful ugliness. Back 
to the manner of Forain harked his 
pupil, Poulbot, whose scenes of in- 
solent merriment in Montmartre 
have multiplied in countless litho- 
graphs. Less a satirist than Forain 
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was the Frenchman of Russian 
birth, Caran d’Ache, who, having 
chosen as pseudonym the Russian 
name for pencil, showed himself to 
be one of the great masters of comic 
imagination. 

Influential among magazines in 
its comic spirit was the Chat Noir, 
published by Rodolphe Salis, who 
in 1881 had founded under that 
name, borrowed from Poe, the para- 
gon of artistic cabarets. Through 
him and his friends Montmartre ac- 
quired a reputation that has not 
been sustained in its later exploita- 
tion by the vulgar seekers for pleas- 
ure. Yet for twenty years at least 
the true humorists, by climbing the 
heights, escaped the deluge of what 
was merely respectable and bour- 
geois in lower Paris. After 1889, 
the year of the Universal ‘Exposi- 
tion, humorous art became more 
self-conscious, sharing in the new 
national pride. Journals and jour- 
nalists increased, and those in the 
comic vein became more versatile, 
humor coloring sentimental anec- 
dotes and esthetic criticism. 

Following Le Courrier francais, a 
journal which displayed the transi- 
tion between the art of Forain and 
that of his successors, came Le Rire, 
established in 1892, and L’Assiette 
au Beurre of nine years later, which 
thrust gayly at actors, artists, writ- 
ers, politicians, and capitalists. Its 
attack upon the adulterators of 
milk, in a number entitled Les Em- 
poisonneurs patentés, aroused pub- 
lic opinion to remedy a real evil. 
Already the dailies had begun to 
rival one another in the use of cari- 
cature, the example of the Echo de 
Paris being followed by the Revue 
Illustrée, the Figaro Illustrée, and 
the supplement to Gil Blas. Indeed, 
the importance of humorous por- 
traiture in general developed from 
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that date serious journals availing 
themselves of its resources to assail 
and preach in comic disguise. 
Statesmen began to study journal- 
istic humor as a sure indication of 
popular currents of thought. 

Like other workers, the caricatur- 
ists have organized. In 1907 the 
Société des Artistes humoristes held 
its first salon, and from 1907 to 
1914 showed its productions at the 
Palais de Glace and the Champs- 
Elysées. The exhibitions at the for- 
mer did much to enhance the vital- 
ity and vogue of humorous design, 
affording a retrospect of the devel- 
opment of this special art. By 1914 
the humoristes were flourishing as 
never before, the Russian ballet 


having brought into fashion bril- 
liant colors, and the tango having 
emphasized variety of movement. 
The Gazette du Bon Ton was de- 
vised to render more elegant and 
amusing the home and the world 


of society. But just as hilarity was 
at its height, the war broke out. 
The indignation provoked by the in- 
vasion of Belgium found expression 
in satire. Thereafter the German 
Emperor, depicted as a vulture, and 
his soldiers, shown torch in hand 
and dripping with gore, became 
familiar figures. In Holland Rae- 
makers, and in France Forain, 
Steinlen, Abel Faivre, and Hermann 
Paul, dashed off lurid posters. But 
after the Marne, with its promise of 
deliverance, artists devoted their 
pencils to celebrating the heroism 
of the French soldier, the comic 
element disappearing as the illus- 
trated journals of humor disap- 
peared. 

When the armies were at length 
stabilized in the trenches, however, 
journals of pictorial humor resumed 
publication. La Baionnette was 
created, and its special numbers 
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excelled those of the Assiette au 
Beurre, being less broad and bitter, 
as writers of talent like Pierre Mac- 
Orlan and Maurice Saillant-Curnon- 
sky strove to make it one of the lit- 
erary reflections of the war best de- 
serving of remembrance. With 
1915, for women a year of short 
skirts and high boots, of canes and 
police caps, came the reaction, the 
proximity of death rendering more 
violent the passions of the living. 
Everywhere was manifest a desire 
for rapid satisfactions and forget- 
fulness. Fresh humorous types de- 
veloped. Here was the poilu in his 
helmit, muddy but admirable, and 
here was the aviator clad in leather 
and begoggled. Here was the offi- 
cer ogling through his monocle the 
woman in a barrel skirt, and here, 
serving as sentimental heroine, was 
the pretty nurse, bending over the 
happy fellow fortunate enough to 
have a wound. The place of the 
nurse ere long was usurped by the 
marraine, or foster mother, and fun 
was thrust at the surprise of youth- 
ful soldiers who discovered that 
they had been adopted by elderly 
ladies. Artists delighted in draw- 
ing the picturesque uniforms of the 
Allies, especially the kilts of the 
Scotch; and again and again they 
depicted comic conflicts between 
soldiery and civilians. Their pleas- 
antries at the expense of the enemy 
naturally took on a savage tone, as 
they scored the ambitions of the 
German Emperor, the burning of 
Louvain, the bombardment of the 
Reims cathedral, the Zeppelin raids, 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania, the 
assaults upon Verdun, and the 
shooting of Edith Cavell. 

As for humor at the front, its 
reign, in spite of conditions tragic 
beyond precedent, is attested by the 
hundred and fifty-four French com- 
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ic publications created by the war 
and circulating each in a particular 
sector. In short, if the expression 
of humor was checked during the 
first months of conflict, it increased 
in volume and variety from 1915, 
diverting and consoling, building a 
fictitious world for escape from the 
sadness of the real. 

After the armistice, humor tend- 
ed to revert to its usual themes, 
though still revealing the restless- 
ness and the sorrow that remained, 
and ridiculing also the conceit of 
the newly rich. The Gazette du 
Bon Ton resumed publication. 
Monsieur, a fashionable men’s mag- 
azine, offered something new in 
light journalism. But the shortage 
of paper hampered this movement. 
The Journal, prevented from issu- 
ing the numerous feuillets of an 
earlier day, did not at once revive 
its Vie Dréle. The Paris dailies, 
however, opened wide their columns 
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to humor. And lately there was 
founded in Paris an Academy of 
French Humor, consisting of twen- 
ty members. Its first duty, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement, will 
be to define the term “humor.” 

If such has been the development 
of pictorial humor in France, what 
is to be its future? This appears 
promising, although the exact trend 
it will take cannot be predicted. In 
subject and in methods graphic hu- 
mor has greatly extended its scope 
within a short time. It has proved 
keen and cold with Forain, warmly 
nationalistic with Willette, satiri- 
cally symbolic with Naudin, highly 
decorative with Cappiello, and 
brightly eclectic with Iribe. It has 


extended its realm to include every 
type of journal and to serve as a 
powerful medium of publicity, a 
piquant flavoring for books, a com- 
mentary on fashion, a plaything 
and a weapon for all classes. 








BLESSED ROBERT BELLARMINE, 8.J.—CONTROVERSIALIST.:' 


By JAMES A. MAGNER. 


DOUBTEDLY, it is largely 

due to recent canonizations 
and the splendid devotions that have 
sprung up as a consequence, to the 
“Little Flower,” to St. John 
Vianney, St. Peter Canisius, St. 
Jeanne d’Arc, that the name of 
Bellarmine with all it stands for has 
not received more general notice. 
Although declared Venerable as 
early as January 15, 1627, Bellar- 
mine’s beatification took place only 
three years ago, May 13, 1923. The 
reasons for that interlude are vari- 
ous and interesting. 

Francesco Roberto Romolo Bel- 
larmine was born in Tuscany, at 
Montepulciano near Florence, in 
1542. He entered the order of the 
Jesuits in 1560, was ordained priest 
at Ghent in 1570, and elected pro- 
fessor of theology at Louvain the 
following year. After seven years 
at Louvain he went to Rome, where 
he lectured for eleven years on con- 
troversial theology against the her- 
esies then sweeping like wild fire 
over Europe. His monumental work, 
The Controversies, was the outcome 
of those years. . . . He served as 
papal theologian and diplomat in 
the troublous affair with Henry IV. 
of France. Defending papal rights, 
he crossed swords with monarchs, 


1Cardinal Mundelein, when at Rome in 1924 
for the Sacred Consistory at which he was 
ele-ated to the Cardinalate, was presented 
with an exceptionally interesting relic of 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine, the ring-finger of 
the right hand. By special Indult of the Holy 
See, he was permitted to have erected in the 
church at the Seminary of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Mundelein, Illinois, an altar bearing 
the statue of Bellarmine. The Mass of Blessed 
Robert will be celebrated there on his feast 
day, May 13th. 


republics, parliaments. . . . He was 
created a Cardinal.... 

But, anyone may read the thrill- 
ing story of his life,—in the little 
brochure by Father Thomas J. 
Campbell, S.J. (America Press), or 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
James Brodrick had two delightful 
articles, to which I am indebted, in 
the Month for March and April in 
1923. The September issue of 1925 
has another from his pen. 

The present sketch is but a pass- 
ing glimpse at certain phases in the 
work of the great churchman. It 
may also suggest something of his 
dominantly virile, yet humble and 
Christ-like character. The other 
day, some one remarked to me, “I 
cannot imagine what the Church 
in those days would have done 
without Bellarmine!” That remark 
may be a gentle rebuke to our 
ignorance of this great defender of 
the Faith. 


I. 


When St. Francis de Sales and 
his companions, in the autumn of 
1594, trudged down the road that 
led to Chablais, the home of heresy, 
they disposed of all unnecessary 
baggage, and carried only three 
books, the Breviary, the Bible, and 
the Controversies of Bellarmine. 
That might seem little enough; but 
if this Ingolstadt edition (1590) of 
the Controversies, now weighing 
so heavily on my desk, had been 
chosen for the journey, I dare say 
the backs of the intrepid mission- 
aries would have been well-nigh 
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broken before they reached their 
destination. However, St. Francis 
seems to have made a happy choice. 
“I have preached in the Chablais 
for five years,” he says, “without 
other books than the Bible and the 
works of the great Bellarmine.” 
The results of that preaching form 
a glorious page in the annals of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

As a matter of fact, these same 
Controversies were breaking the 
hard heads of false reformers all 
over Europe. They ran through 
thirty editions in twenty years, and 
for one-half century after their 
publication practically every vin- 
dication of Protestantism was 


shaped as an answer to them. Over 
in England, good Queen Bess 
founded chairs for their refutation 
at both Oxford and Cambridge. 
The penalty for keeping a copy of 
the work was—death. Quite char- 
acteristically, one London publisher 


said: “I have made more money out 
of this Jesuit than out of all our 
doctors put together.” Really, it 
would be a consummate stroke of 
policy if we could induce the 
Protestant sects to form an Index 
of Prohibited Books, and have our 
best Catholic works placed on it! 
On the Continent, David Paree 
founded the “Collegium Anti-Bellar- 
minum.” Wherever the influence of 
the great controversialist was felt, 
a Catholic was just as liable to be 
called a “Bellarminist” as a “Pa- 
pist.” In fact, the sectaries were 
so bewildered by the merciless logic 
and completeness of the Controver- 
sies that they could not believe 
them the work of one man. Some 
said that the devil known as Legion 
had brought them forth. Others, 
with more ingenious ignorance, 
deciphered the mysterious device 
on the title-page in this fashion: 
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BELLARMINUS: 
bella—“wars!” 
arma—“weapons!” 
mine—"“threats!” 


On their appearance, Whittaker, 
the Protestant divine of Cambridge, 
wrote to Cecil: “Here at last we 
have the very marrow of Papistry.” 
And nearly three hundred years 
after their first publication, Bishop 
Hefele was able to say: “This work 
is the most complete defense of the 
Catholic Faith hitherto published.” 
While still an Anglican, Cardinal 
Newman fell under their influence; 
even in his last great effort outside 
the fold he was compelled to 
acknowledge their irresistible logic. 

In order to get a true perspective 
on the importance of this great 
work, we may divide the history of 
Catholic apologetics, or defense, 
into four great periods: 

(1st) Christianity in conflict with 
Judaism and Paganism; 

(2d) Christianity in conflict with 
Mohammedanism; 

(3d) Catholicism in conflict with 
Protestantism ; 

(4th) Christianity (Catholicism) 
in conflict with Rationalism. 

I recommend the article on 
“Apologetics” in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia for a further study of 
this classification. For our pur- 
pose, it is sufficient to note that 
modern and distinctly Catholic 
apologetics dates from the third 
period. And to Bellarmine and the 
Controversies we owe the definite 
shaping of our apologetic position in 
that period. I do not mean to say 
that Bellarmine was a solitary figure 
in this work. There were others 
whose names stand for great 
things: Cajetan, Eck, Canisius, 
Melchior Canus, Sanders, Stapleton. 
These had already disproved irre- 
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futably the Protestant claims, and 
had given an authentic statement of 
Catholic truths. But it remained 


for Bellarmine to investigate more 
scientifically the claims of Protes- 
tantism, to take all that had been 
said in Catholic defense, and from 
the crucible of his own great mind 
to produce that synthesis that has 
apologists 


served Catholic 
since. 

The towering strength of Bellar- 
mine’s position lay in this, that he 
had studied first-hand, and was 
thoroughly conversant with, the 
errors of the Reformers, Luther, 
Calvin, Zwinglius, and all the rest. 
His general method may be sum- 
marized in this fashion: 

(ist) He sets down the views of 
the heretics; 

(2d) Gives the opinions of 
Catholic theologians, and presents 
a short explanation of the Church’s 
teaching; 

(3d) Presents the arguments 
for the Catholic position, drawn 
from Sacred Scripture, definitions 
of the Councils and Popes, witness 
of the Fathers, practice of the 
Church, commen agreement of 
theologians; 

(4th) Answers briefly the various 
difficulties proposed. 

Scholastic speculation played a 
very minor réle in his method. The 
practical, Scriptural basis of modern 
theology owes no small debt to 
Bellarmine. “Theology is theology,” 
he said, “and not metaphysics.” 
After tolerating a very profound de- 
bate on the Essence of God, he re- 
marked charitably, “Better wait for 
heaven, to find out the things we 
must always seek after in vain on 
earth.” 

One cannot overlook the chival- 
rous spirit and fairness patent in 
all that Bellarmine wrote or did. 


ever 
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That in itself is sufficient to pro- 
claim the greatness of the man. 
Before his time, and also during his 
time, theological disputes were fre- 
quently an exchange of personal- 
ities, bitter and unedifying, to say 
the least. Scaliger saw fit to call 
Bellarmine an atheist in disguise, 
a consummate bluff! Casaubon was 
pleased to label him an infamous 
and confirmed liar! Then, of course, 
there were anonymous pamphlets, 
the kind that pursue every great 
and good man, to blacken and vilify 
his name. (In England the beer 
mugs of the taverns were decorated 
with derisive caricatures of the 
Cardinal. To call for a “Bellar- 
mine” of ale served two purposes 
at once!) 

Bellarmine, however, was content 
with perfect fairness and honesty, 
never descending to personalities, 
intent merely on the scientific 
vindication of truth. So accurate 
was his statement of Protestant be- 
lief that Pefia, a scholarly Spanish 
priest, complained to Paul V. that 
“all the heretics of the time make 
use against the Church of the very 
words of Bellarmine’s objections.” 

When that royal theologian, 
James I. of England, found himself 
losing ground before the rapier of 
Bellarmine’s logic, he began to 
stress the superiority of his fortune 
and birth to that of his adversary. 
He accused Bellarmine of conspir- 
ing with the “traitor,” Edmund 
Campion, and expressed sublime 
astonishment that anyone should 
dare to resist a king. Bellarmine 
replied humbly, but quite to the 
point: “As for me, I do not see the 
necessity of equal birth, station, or 
jurisdiction for a theological con- 
troversy, since an equality of in- 
telligence and doctrine seem to be 
quite sufficient.” 
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“Truth, combating error,” says 
De Maistre, “never becomes in- 
solent. In the enormous mass of 
books written by our controversial- 
ists, one would have to use a 
microscope to find a brusqueness, 
let slip by human weakness. Men 
like Bellarmine, Bossuet, Bergier 
. .» have been able to fight all their 
life without permitting themselves, 
I do not say one insult, but even 
the slightest personality. . . . Error, 
on the contrary, is seldom cool- 
headed when combating the truth.” 
In his defense of papal authority 
against the impudent friars of 
Venice, Bellarmine’s attitude, as 
always, was that of solicitude and 
Christlike courtesy. Consequently, 
when Cardinal Laurea appeared be- 
fore the Commission appointed to 
consider the cause of Bellarmine’s 
beatification, he was able to say 
with all the truth in the world, 


“If the facts brought to witness do 
not win you to belief in his sanc- 
tity, then look at his works. ... 
The 1,231 chapters in the volume 
of his Controversies are so many 
arguments bearing testimony to his 
heroic Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 


Il. 


Bellarmine’s relations with King 
James I. are most interesting. Per- 
haps one of our raconteurs will 
find in them the framework of a 
delightful historical romance. The 
following letter breathes the most 
charming sentiments of faith and 
spiritual regard: 


“Your most serene Majesty: 
“Doctor Drummond, now in 
Rome for the jubilee, has given me 
some letters from Your Majesty, 
that are filled with the finest senti- 
ments of friendship and regard. He 
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has also acquainted me with what 
lavishness our God has heaped His 
gifts upon Your Majesty: brilliant 
intelligence, solid judgment, and 
generosity of heart truly royal. I 
observe with the greatest pleasure 
that your clemency extends itself 
also to those of your subjects who 
profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. All this has _ naturally 
caused me to conceive the hope of 
seeing Your Majesty one day apply- 
ing himself to the most important 
of all considerations, namely, the 
re-search for the true Church. Out 
of that Church there is no salva- 
tion; and Your Majesty knows well 
that it profiteth a man nothing to 
gain the whole world if he suffereth 
the loss of his soul. The scepter 
and the crown, the purple and royal 
richness, are but passing goods. Our 
birth did not bring them into exist- 
ence; we cannot retain them be- 
yond the grave. True faith, on the 
contrary, working by charity, 
makes us inheritors of unending 
happiness. 

“Your Majesty had Catholic par- 
ents most devoted to the Roman 
Church; but his teachers have been 
enemies of that Church. However, 
Your Majesty will have hardly any 
difficulty in deciding which is the 
true Church, that of his parents or 
that of his teachers, if he but con- 
sider a little more attentively the 
marks of the true Church. 

“St. Augustine describes them in 
his book against the letter of a 
Manichean: ‘Several excellent 
reasons,’ he says, ‘keep me in the 
Church: the unanimous consent of 
peoples; authority founded in mir- 
acles, sustained by hope, aug- 
mented by charity, confirmed by 
antiquity; 

“‘An uninterrupted succession 
of bishops from St. Peter, to whom 
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Our Lord confided His flock, down 
to the episcopacy of our days; 

“*That very name of Catholic, 
which the Church so jealously pre- 
serves among so many heresies, 
with a singularly exclusive privi- 
lege. The heretics have desired 
greatly to be called Catholics; but 
if a stranger were to ask where the 
Catholics congregate, no _ heretic 
would dare to point out his own 
church or house.’ 

“All of these marks enumerated 
by St. Augustine belong so exclu- 
sively to the Roman Church that it 
is impossible to apply them to other 
groups of men. The sect of the 
Calvinists, to limit myself to one 
example, cannot pretend to have in 
its favor the general consent of 
peoples. It is unknown in Asia, 
Africa, and even in a large part of 
Europe. Authority founded ‘on 


miracles—how can Calvinists speak 


of it? They have never had the 
least miracle in their favor. And 
as far as antiquity is concerned, 
why mention it? We ourselves have 
seen the origin of Calvinism. 

“One cannot, even for a moment, 
think of claiming an uninterrupted 
succession of bishops and priests, 
from St. Peter down to our own day, 
for any Church except that of 
Rome. 

“Finally the title of the Catholic 
Church shines forth and always 
has shone forth with such brilliancy 
on the brow of the Roman Church 
that no sect would dare arrogate 
this to itself. 

“I am well aware that Your 
Majesty’s ministers recount, or 
rather fabricate, against the doc- 
trine of the Church many accusa- 
tions far from the truth. That is 
the principal reason why people are 
prevented from seeing the light. 
But Your Majesty, thanks be to 
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God, has an intelligence sufficiently 
enlightened and a judgment suf- 
ficiently mature to discover easily, 
if he wishes, all their frauds. With- 
out looking further for an example, 
—certain reliable individuals have 
told me that in the kingdom of 
Your Majesty, Calvinist ministers 
have publicly declared in their ser- 
mons from the height of their pul- 
pits, and more than once, that I 
have retracted all that I have writ- 
ten against the sectaries of both 
Luther and Calvin; that I have be- 
come a Calvinist; and that the Pope 
here at Rome has passed judgment 
and condemned me to suffer mis- 
erably the final tortures! 

“If these ministers are capable of 
fabricating such falsehoods to 
which thousands of witnesses can 
give the lie, what will they not dare 
when there is question of ancient 
and obscure matters! Thanks be 
to God, I have not retracted one 
syllable of that which I have written 
against the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists; and, with the help of God, 
not only will I retract nothing but 
I will guard up to my dying breath 
the Faith -of the Roman Church. 
As all Rome knows, I have been 
honored with a most high dignity. 
I did not desire it, for I had chosen 
for myself an humble place in the 
house of our Lord. But it has 
pleased him whom I must obey to 
say to me, in spite of my wish to 
the contrary, ‘Friend, come up 
higher.’ 

“But I do not wish to impose 
longer on the generosity of Your 
Majesty. I have written more than 
I planned, out of the ardent desire 
of saving a king upon whom such 
great things depend, one of so 
elevated a genius, of so happy a 
character, the son of Catholic par- 
ents, from finding himself at the 
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day of Judgment outside the bosom 
of the Catholic Church; that is to 
say, out of the assembly of the 
saints. ...I wish Your Majesty the 
greatest prosperity. . . 

“Rome, July 1, 1600.” 


The date of the letter is interest- 
ing. Bellarmine never took a vaca- 
tion. While other dignitaries were 
away enjoying the “lucent cools 
and deeps” -of their country villas, 
he was hard at work in the heat of 
the city. 

But James did not exactly justify 
the fondest hopes of the Cardinal. 
Instead of favoring the Church of 
his fathers, he heaped indignity and 
intolerable injustice upon it. Finally 
a small group of exasperated Catho- 
lics, under the ill-starred sentry, 
Guy Fawkes, formed the famous 
“Gunpowder Plot.” Then came the 
oath of allegiance! I shall quote 
but one characteristic passage from 
this preposterous and _ impolitic 
thing: 


“Likewise I swear from my heart 
that notwithstanding any declara- 
tion or sentence of excommunica- 
tion or deprivation made or con- 
ceded, or to be made or conceded, 
by the Pope or by his successors or 
by any authority whatsoever, de- 
rived or pretended to be derived 
from him: launched either by his 
own See against said king, heirs, or 
successors of the king, or by any 
absolution of said subjects from 
their obedience,—I promise never- 
theless fidelity and true obedience 
to His Majesty, to his heirs and suc- 
cessors; and I shall defend him with 
all my strength against all con- 
spiracies and attempts whatsoever 
which the Pope may make against 
the person of him or his, their 
crown and dignity, by reason or 
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pretext of any sentence or declara- 
tion: and I shall reveal every pro- 
posed plot and make known to His 
Majesty, heirs and successors, all 
treasons and treasonous conspira- 
cies against him or them, which 
may come to my notice or hearing.” 


Of course, no sincere Catholic 
could subscribe to a document of 
this kind; and Bellarmine was not 
behind time in instructing the arch- 
priest Blackwell what stand to take. 
Two letters from the Pope to the 
English Catholics in general pointed 
out their plain duty in this regard. 
James I. flew off into a theological 
tantrum, and published his “anony- 
mous” masterpiece, Triplici Nodo, 
Triplex Cuneus (“A Triple Wedge 
for a Triple Knot”). Bellarmine re- 
plied with his Apologia, under the 
name of his chaplain, Matthzus 
Torti. The whole matter at issue 
was the power of the Pope in tem- 
poral matters, versus the theory of 
the divine right of kings. 

It is impossible for me within the 
narrow limits of this article to pre- 
sent the situation as it deserves to 
be presented. I merely recommend 
a careful reading of the chapter on 
“Political Thought in the 16th Cen- 
tury,” in the third volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History. 

Bellarmine, basing his doctrine 
on that of St. Bernard, Alexander 
of Hales, Gregory of Valencia, Hugo 
of St. Victor, maintained for the 
Pope as supreme custodian of 
souls an indirect power over tempo- 
ral affairs. Thus he had written in 
the Controversies :* 


“As to laws, the Pope cannot, as 
Pope, ordinarily pass a civil law, oF 
confirm or invalidate the laws of 
princes, because he is not the Polit- 


1“On the Roman Pontiff,” Book V. ch. vi. 
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ical prince of the Church. Never- 
theless, he can do all these things 
if a certain civil law becomes neces- 
sary for the salvation of souls, and 
the prince refuses to enact it, or if 
other laws are ruinous to souls and 
the prince will not abrogate them. 

“Hence the best rule is this: 
When in a given matter the laws 
of the State and of the Pope are 
found to be contrary, the law of 
the State is to be abrogated by that 
of the Pope, if it is such that it 
brings grave danger to souls. But 
when the material of the law is 
merely temporal, in no way involv- 
ing danger to souls, papal law can- 
not abrogate civil law; but both are 
to be observed, the one in the 
ecclesiastical sphere, the other in 
the civil sphere.” 


On the other hand, it was a doc- 
trine well circulated among certain 
medieval theologians that the Pope 
had a direct power over temporal 
affairs, and that civil rulers were 
merely his agents placed in trust of 
definite boundaries. At any rate, 
Pope Sixtus V. decided that Bellar- 
mine was altogether too liberal, and 
forthwith placed the Controversies 
on the Index. Happily, his suc- 
cessor, Pope Clement VIII. lost no 
time in taking them off before the 
Index could be promulgated. 

But for James I. and for the 
French Parliament, Bellarmine’s 
doctrine was altogether too strict; 
and the fiery Frenchmen had his 
writings, and those of Suarez on the 
nature of civil society, consigned to 
an Official bonfire. You recall that 
this was at the dawning of the 
divine right of kings, a doctrine, if 
not explicitly introduced by the 
Protestant Reformers, at least fos- 
tered by them, to destroy the ancient 
dignity and power of the Papacy. 
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Leibnitz, in his Jure Suprematus,? 
proposes this question : 


“Has the Pope the power of de- 
posing kings and of absolving their 
subjects from the ties of fidelity?” 
“That is a question,” he goes on to 
say, “which has often come up for 
discussion. And the arguments of 
Bellarmine, who, supposing that the 
Popes have jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters, concludes that they have 
at least an indirect jurisdiction in 
temporal affairs, have not appeared 
contemptible even to Hobbes. As a 
matter of fact, it is certain that he 
who has received full power from 
God to procure the salvation of 
souls has the power of repressing 
the tyranny and ambition of the 
great, who cause so many souls to 
be lost.” 


Now, it was precisely to deny this 
spiritual power of the Papacy that 
Luther and his followers encour- 
aged the theory of a supreme, irre- 
sponsible civil dominion, making 
the State exclusively a perfect so- 
ciety and the King responsible to 
God alone. The twofold limitation, 
which Suarez and Bellarmine placed 
upon civil power and regal jurisdic- 
tion, was bound to create opposi- 
tion: 

(Ist) Suarez distinguished be- 
tween the historic causes that have 
brought men together in submission 
to civil authority, and the juridical 
title that binds them together and 
ratifies the power of that authority. 
Conquest, colonial expansion, rev- 
olution, etc., account for a definite 
historic fact, but the juridical 
foundation of the State, he con- 
tended, is always the popular con- 
sent to the civic bond. This pact, 
he taught, is prescribed by the 

2Tom. IV. p. iii. p. 401. 
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natural law, expressing the will of 
God, from Whom all authority is 
derived. Hence his doctrine differs 
radically and essentially from the 
social contract of such as J. J. 
Rousseau, who have considered the 
State as resulting from an artificial 
and purely arbitrary surrender of 
personal rights. Nevertheless, it is 
directly opposed to the traditional 
concept of the divine right of kings. 
(2d) Bellarmine curbed regal 
omnipotence from _ considerations 
of the purpose and jurisdiction of 
the Papacy. This doctrine is a mere 
commonplace among Catholic theo- 
logians, and among all who admit 
the divine institution and spiritual 
supremacy of the Papacy. But its 
most active defense has been iden- 
tified, in the mind of the Church’s 
enemies, with the Jesuits. And in 
as much as it is open to all kinds 
of misunderstanding and mistrust, 
it has helped to earn for the word 
“jesuitical” a significance which, I 
dare say, the Society does not regard 
with utter complacence. 
Jansenism, and _  Gallicanism, 
modern Czxsarism, and civil abso- 
lutism, whether in monarchy or re- 
public, have never failed to regard 
these doctrines as painful shackles 
upon their ambitious arrogance. It 
is interesting to note that Cardinal 
Baronius joined arms with Bellar- 
mine against the claims of the Vene- 
tians; when the smoke of battle 
had cleared away, the Jesuits, not 
the Oratorians, found themselves 
excluded from that republic. 
Practically all moderns who have 
depreciated or denied the claims of 
the Papacy—Bossuet, Dupin, Fe- 
bronius, Eybel, Dédllinger—have 
drawn their principal arguments 
from Richer, De Dominis, and 
Launoi. These three had centered 
their attacks on the arguments of 
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Bellarmine! Ddllinger’s animosity 
toward Bellarmine was not without 
its significance. Whenever the 
cause of Bellarmine’s beatification 
came up, political reasons—the 
ominous shadow of Jansenism and 
Gallicanism—never failed to appear 
and obscure the work of the great 
Ultramontane. 

Let us appreciate our true posi- 
tion! True civil democracy is the 
product of Catholic, not of Prot- 
estant, thought. The modern con- 
ception of Church and State as two 
rival contending institutions is dis- 
tinctly a Protestant, not a Catholic 
product. The dictum that “what is 
not just is not law” runs right back 
through Suarez and Bellarmine to 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augus- 
tine! 

Ill. 


Looking back on the Galileo case, 
it would seem that everything 
which could be said, has been said. 
One of Bellarmine’s letters, how- 
ever, is singularly illuminating. He 
was a personal friend of Galileo, 
and made known to him the famous 
condemnatory decision. Writing 
on April 12, 1615, to Father Fos- 
carini, an ardent advocate of Gali- 
leo, Bellarmine said: 


“I suggest from the very start, 


Reverend Father, that both you 
and Signor Galileo will act prudent- 
ly by contenting yourselves with 
speaking ex suppositione, and not 
in an absolute manner, as I always 
believed that Copernicus did. You 
may safely assert that, in the sup- 
position of the earth’s movement 
and of the immobility of the sun, 
one can reconcile all appearances 
better than in the system of con- 
centrics and epicycles. This manner 
of speaking offers no danger, and is 
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quite satisfactory to the mathema- 
tician. But to affirm that the sun is 
actually the center of the universe, 
and that it turns only upon itself 
without moving from east to west; 
while the earth is in the third 
heaven, and turns with great rapid- 
ity around the sun,—this is to run 
great risk not only of irritating the 
philosophers and scholastic theo- 
logians but also of doing harm to 
our holy Faith by accusing Sacred 
Scripture of error. You have in- 
deed shown that there are several 
ways of explaining Sacred Scrip- 
ture, but you have not applied them 
in particular; and certainly you 
would have found great difficulty 
had you tried to explain all the 
passages that you yourself have 
cited. 

“In the second place, I remind 
you that the Council prohibits in- 
terpretation of Holy Scripture 


against the common thought of the 
Fathers; and if you wish to read, I 
suggest not only the Fathers but 
also the modern commentaries on 
Genesis, the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, 


and Josue. You will find that they 
all agree in explaining literally that 
the sun is in the heavens and turns 
around the earth with extreme 
rapidity, while the earth is far dis- 
tant from the heavens and rests im- 
mobile at the center of the universe. 
Consider now, in your prudence, if 
the Church can allow anyone to 
give to the Scriptures an interpreta- 
tion contrary to that of the holy 
Fathers and of all the Greek and 
Latin exegetes. . . . 

“Finally, if it were truly demon- 
strated that the sun is at the center 
of the universe and the earth is in 
the third heaven, and that the sun 
does not revolve around the earth 
but the earth revolves around the 
sun, one would have to use the 
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greatest circumspection in explain- 
ing those passages of Scripture 
which seem to state the contrary, 
or to admit that we do not under- 
stand them rather than declare 
false the fact which had been dem- 
onstrated. In the meanwhile, I shall 
wait for that demonstration before 
holding the theory. To show that 
one can reconcile appearances .. . 
and actually to prove the fact, are 
two things quite different. The first 
seems quite possible to me; but I 
doubt very much that the fact can 
be proved. Now, in case of doubt, 
one ought not to abandon the inter- 
pretation of Scripture given by the 
holy Fathers. .. .” 


Of course, Bellarmine is here 
merely expressing the true mind of 
the Church. By a simple logical 
transposition he could have been 
uttering the words of the great 
Augustine :* 


“If certain celestial phenomena 
are perfectly known, formulated 
and proved, it would be shameful 
for a Christian to speak of them as 
an ignoramus. It would be still 
more disgraceful if he were to 
search in our holy Books a justifica- 
tion of his errors or conceits. What 
an object of mortification for the 
more prudent faithful!... We 
ought therefore to commit our- 
selves with caution, especially con- 
cerning matters which are difficult 
in themselves and beyond our 
ability. Without this, our confu- 
sion will be great, indeed, when a 
solid proof establishes beyond doubt 
a theory whose impossibility we 
have pretended to show by means 
of the Holy Scriptures. Let us be- 
ware of substituting our own ideas 
for those of the Holy Scriptures.” 

8De Genesi ad Litteram, I. 37. 
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IV. 


To find an explanation for the 
tremendous activity of the man and 
for the perfect codrdination of all 
his work, one has to penetrate be- 
neath the genius of his intellectual 
endowments. One has to strike the 
bed rock of deep spiritual conviction 
on which he worked. It was his 
glowing charity that raised him 
head and shoulders above his adver- 
saries, and gave to his controversial 
writing that remarkable keenness 
for scientific statement and irref- 
ragable proof. His ascetical works: 
Ascent of the Mind to God, Eternal 
Felicitude of the Saints, Art of a 
Happy Death, The Seven Last 
Words, and all his ecclesiastical 
writings, breathe the deepest fervor 
of sanctity. In the Latin they are 


delightful; they are eminently de- 
serving a popular English transla- 
tion. 

While spiritual Father of the 
Roman College, he had the happi- 
ness of directing St. Aloysius along 
the paths of perfection. He worked 
with ardor for the beatification of 
Philip Neri. It was he who had 
the feast of the Stigmata of St. 
Francis of Assisi placed on the cal- 
endar of the Church. He aided St. 
Francis de Sales in the founding of 
the order of the Visitation. .. . 

All these things are but slight 
intimations of the heavenly fire that 
burned within him. The Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius had done 
their work well in the great Bellar- 
mine—Blessed Robert Bellarmine. 
That may be an important and 
fruitful thought. 





OUR LADY OF PEACE. 


By MiriaM CAMPBELL. 


Dear Lady, didst thou lean from out thy heaven 
To bless this garden with the sign of peace? 
Surely thy robe hath touched it; morn and even 
There is such quiet here; the world at cease 


Beyond its borders stands. 


Time’s days are seven, 


But in this green infinitude of trees 
All days are soothed to one; no anxious leaven, 
No care shall fret us clinging to thy knees. 
Dear Mother, on the paths of Nazareth 
Were little feet that stumbled, hands that sought 
To clasp thy robe, a baby face that smiled; 
So in thy garden here there falls a breath 
Soft on our cheek, a moment’s vision caught— 
And on our knees we cry: “The Child!—the Child!” 
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Bry * * * 


HE question which Kathleen 

Norris raises in the March 
issue of THE CaTHOLIC WorLp, “Do 
We Mothers Know What Me 
Want?” is such a vital one that it 
occurred to me, after reading her 
article, that my own experience 
might be interesting to readers of 
the WorLp. 

To begin with, I am not the 
mother of my particular ward; 
there is not even the tie of common 
blood between us; I was under no 
real obligation to do what I did— 
undertake to pilot a girl for two 
years through the treacherous sea 
of present-day morals and manners. 
Whether I have succeeded entirely 
is still a question,—the time is not 
up yet,—but there is no question 
about one thing, that I have found 
my self-appointed task, from the 
day that I began it, consistently 
difficult, often discouraging, and, at 
times, even terrifying. 

It may be that if I were her 
mother, I might have escaped some 
of the discouragement and all of the 
terror. Those early years, in which 
one has the heart and mind and soul 
to mold, must give the woman who 
bore her a greater sense of security 
and confidence in the face of the 
dangers and temptations which are 
sure to come to her daughter to-day, 
but I believe the difficulties would 
have been the same. It has been 


1Except for a change in name, this article 
is a true account of the intimately 
relations between the author and the young 
sirl whose guardianship she has temporarily 
assumed. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
author should prefer to remain unknown.— 
Tae Eprror, 


said so many times and by so many 
people that it is almost a common- 
place, but it remains true, neverthe- 
less, that the whole question of 
dealing with youth has become ex- 
tremely difficult in the age in which 
we live. 

Curiously enough, the first ques- 
tion ever raised in my mind about 
Rose was the very one Mrs. Norris 
asks. I happened to be present at 
a reunion of her relations six weeks 
or so before the child was to grad- 
uate from high school. In my own 
youth I was fortunate enough to 
have had a little more than high 
school training, and I was first 
amazed and then distressed when I 
realized the attitude of Rose’s fam- 
ily towards her coming graduation. 

“Thank goodness, Rose’s educa- 
tion is finished, at last,” was the 
burden of everyone’s speech, man 
and woman alike. “Now she can 
take care of herself!” Not one of 
them, not even her mother, knew 
what they wanted of her beyond 
the fact that she was to make a liv- 
ing for herself! 

Rose, at the time, was seventeen, 
pretty, fond of dress, dancing, and 
—must I write it?—boys. She was 
a half-orphan, her father having 
died just as she finished the eighth 
grade of the parochial school. Had 
he lived, Rose would have gone to a 
Catholic high school, but his death 
made this financially impossible for 
her mother, who did, however, keep 
her at the city high school for four 
years with some help from her hus- 
band’s relations. 
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Now, the end in sight, all of them 
considered Rose entirely ready to 
begin the serious business of mak- 
ing a living, helping her mother, 
obtaining the clothes and pleasure 
youth was bound to crave out of 
her as yet problematic salary in an 
as yet problematic occupation, and, 
at the same time, steer herself safe- 
ly through the vortex of dancing, 
smoking, drinking, automobile rid- 
ing, immodest dressing, unseemly 
hours, which are the ordinary rou- 
tine of the girls with whom she 
would associate. Her “education” 
was finished! 

It was when I realized all this, 
after I had come away from the 
gathering and thought of Rose’s 
pretty face and immature character, 
her love of dress and pleasure, and 
the temptations and dangers that 
the combination of these would 
bring to her in the store or the of- 
fice into which she would drift if 
nothing more was done for her, 
that I made my resolve. I asked 
Rose’s mother to let me have her for 
the summer, at least. I thought that 
in three months I might find out 
something that she was fitted to do 
or help her, perhaps, to fit herself 
for something, give her an addi- 
tional course at something—I hard- 
ly knew myself what, at the time. 
The proposition proved a kind of 
bombshell to her mother, who had 
counted on Rose’s being free from 
school that summer and ready to 
help, at least with her clothes if 
with nothing else. She did not con- 
sent at first; I had to wait for my 
answer. 

I might explain, right here, that 
I have no children of my own, that 
at home I had brothers, not sisters, 
for companions, that I was in no 
way prepared for companionship 
with a girl of seventeen. Both my 
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husband and myself care very little 
for amusement, preferring books, 
evenings with our friends, walks 
and concerts, to theaters and movy- 
ing pictures. As we are completing 
the second decade of our married 
life, it goes without saying that we 
are no longer young. Surely a 
rather difficult combination to try 
to make successful—seventeen and 
quiet middle age like ours! 

I shall never forget the day I got 
my answer about Rose. I had just 
finished a piece of literary work 
which had taken the better part of 
my time during the winter and the 
spring. I was tired, I remember, 
but along with my fatigue was a 
sense of delight in work done and 
expectation of ease to come. I had 
settled myself in the hammock on 
the back lawn with some magazines, 
and there, idly drowsing, I began to 
plan a lazy summer. No more lit- 
erary work until autumn, I decided; 
I would make a garden, I would 
have my friends out for luncheons 
and long, intimate afternoons, my 
husband and I would run off to the 
river for week-ends of boating and 
swimming, at the end of the sum- 
mer we would take a trip to Canada. 
Delightful in prospect, all of it. | 
had forgotten Rose, for the moment. 
In fact, I had about concluded her 
mother would not consent. 

In the middle of my care-free 
reverie Rose herself came around 
the corner of the house and said 
rapidly, to hide her very real nerv- 
ousness, “Mother says if you still 
want me I can come and stay with 
you until fall.” 

That was the beginning of my ad- 
venture. I have told it in detail be- 
cause I wanted to set forth as 
clearly as I could my own utter in- 
adequacy for the task I undertook. 

The first discovery that I made 
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about Rose was the appalling one 
that I did not know her at all. Al- 
though I had seen her, off and on, 
since she was a day old, and had 
criticized her as we older women do 
the generation which is coming up 
with the inevitable, “If she was my 
daughter”; beyond knowing that 
she was fond of clothes and pleas- 
ure I was as complete a stranger 
to her habits, her tastes, her ways 
of spending her time, her mental 
outlook on life, her sense (or lack 
of sense) of spiritual values as if 
I had never set eyes on her before. 
The only thing we had in common, 
I found, was our religion. But, after 
all, that was everything. It was a 
string I could always pull, a lan- 
guage she always understood: one 
thing which bridged the gap be- 
tween us in years, in tastes, and 
mental habits. 

First of all, I set out to get 
acquainted with my new charge, 
and bethinking myself of the prov- 
erb, “Show me your friends and I 
will tell you what you are,” I told 
Rose to trot her friends out, I 
wanted to look them over. She and 
they accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. They came by twos and 
threes. Instead of the ftuncheons 
I had planned with my own friends, 
with long afternoons of talk, I spent 
most of that first summer making 
salads, lending a hand with bridge, 
chaperoning parties, getting break- 
fasts for girls who had to stay over- 
night because we live in the 
suburbs, things that I suppose every 
mother does with no idea of Sacri- 
fice. But it was sacrifice for me. 
I missed the privacy and the quiet 
that had always reigned in my 
house. I hated the jazz that filled it 
now, whenever Rose was at home. 
I missed my freedom to go out and 
stay out when and as I pleased. 
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My conscience obliged me to be 
home when Rose was home, to get 
in before her when she was out, to 
stay home and wait up for her when 
she spent the evening away from 
home. Some of my friends, to whom 
I told this, took it as a huge joke, 
the idea that a girl of seventeen could 
not be left alone in the house, but I 
felt that way, and I had to satisfy my 
conscience in the matter. When I 
looked back, I remembered what a 
bulwark it had been always to find 
mother in the house when I got in, 
and what an empty feeling there 
was on the rare occasions that she 
was absent. I could hardly offer 
the girl under my care less than I 
had had in my own girlhood. 

It was during this season of in- 
tensive entertaining that.I made my 
second discovery about Rose. I 
learned it from her friends as much 
as from herself—from their con- 
versation, their answers to ques- 


tions which I put, their amuse- 
ments, their taste in reading. Like 
them, Rose had had four years of 
high school, and her education had 


not, as yet, begun. It might never 
begin unless I found a way to teach 
her to use her mind, to want to 
grow, to aspire after what I, in my 
mid-Victorian way, call the higher 
life. Literature, history, art, the 
record of what man has thought 
and done and dreamed were, to 
Rose, just periods of the day which 
she had spent with “that hateful 
Sanders, that prosy Williams,” or, 
this was art, “that ‘pip’ Miss King.” 
The adjectives are hers. What they 
meant to convey was, to me, a white 
light thrown on Rose’s reactions to 
the subjects in question. And be- 
yond a firm determination to 
acquire a fur coat the next winter 
by working at anything, Rose’s 
ideas of her economic future, how 
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she was to make a living for her- 
self, were as chaotic as if she were 
just beginning her course in the 
secondary school instead of just 
finishing it. It was clear enough 
that she had gone through high 
school without getting anything out 
of it, anything worth while. 

I asked her one day, after grad- 
uation was over and we were 
getting better acquainted, if she 
had any idea of what she wanted 
to do for a living. She replied, in- 
stantly, that she would like to go 
into a beauty shop, that she had 
heard that girls in beauty shops 
could make twenty-five dollars a 
week and she needed money. She 
wanted clothes, lots of them, a fur 
coat for the winter, evening dresses, 
slippers, silk underwear. Any job 
that would bring in twenty-five 
dollars a week looked good to her, 
no matter what it was. 

I concealed, as well as I could, 


the genuine shock that her answer 


gave me. At least, I was finally 
down to bed rock. What she wanted 
out of life was not any of the things 
that a secondary education ought 
to make one think about, if it did 
nothing more. All she wanted was 
clothes, places to go to wear the 
clothes, more clothes and more 
places to go,—the eternal devil’s 
dance of the times. But I would 
not give up. After all, she was only 
seventeen. How could she know, 
yet, what she could do, what she 
might make of herself? Besides, I 
had made a covenant with myself 
to help her find herself, if such a 
thing were possible. I questioned 
her adroitly about everything she 
had studied, every occupation 
which was at all familiar to me. I 
met with the same apathy about 
each one, the same eagerness just 
to earn money, it didn’t matter 
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how, until I asked her if she liked 
to draw. I had saved that question 
till the last, remembering the adjec- 
tive “pip.” 

Her whole manner changed in an 
instant. Apathy vanished and a 
light I had not seen before came 
into her eyes. 

“Oh! Drawing! If I could draw 
for a living, I would be perfectly 
happy. But that’s out of the ques- 
tion. Mother can’t afford to send 
me to the art school. Besides, | 
haven’t any talent.” And the light 
died out of her eyes again. 

“My dear,” I said, “talent is two- 
thirds hard work and one-third 
making use of opportunities. The 
fact that you like to draw is in it- 
self a sign of some talent. We will 
see if we can’t drum up some 
opportunities.” 

She was not even half convinced. 
“I have always heard that a talented 
person can do right off what people 
without talent have to study years 
to do. I love to draw, and I draw 
and draw, and nothing that I do 
ever looks like anything. I can’t 
have any talent. It is foolish even 
to think about it. Besides, I have 
to make my living, and I can’t spare 
any time for accomplishments!” 

I wouldn’t give in. I had struck 
a spark of the divine fire, and ! 
meant to fan it to a blaze if such a 
thing were humanly possible. 

“If you really want to draw, you 
can find the means to learn to do 
it well,” I told her. “You can make 
your living by drawing, eventually. 
You are young; and one can learn 
anything, succeed at anything one 
wishes to, if one work’s hard 
enough and gets a clear aim early 
enough in life. Remember that. It 
is the clear aim early in life and the 
hard work that count, much more 
than talent or even opportunity. 
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Every obstacle will disappear be- 
fore these two things.” 

“But how can 7 learn to draw? 
I have to go to work.” 

“Do you want to? Yes or no?” 

“Yes, Yes!” And the light came 
back into her eyes. 

This was when I made my second 
decision. I decided that, with her 
mother’s consent, I would keep 
Rose for two years, and send her to 
the art school week days, Satur- 
days, summer school, and all, an in- 
tensive course that would save time. 
I asked her mother out and laid 
the proposition before them that 
very night. 

Rose was appalled. “It will mean 
that I will have to wear the kind of 
clothes I am able to get now for two 
whole years more,” was her first 
thought. “And I will have to go to 


school almost every day in the 
whole year. I won’t have any time, 


not even in vacation!” she wailed. 
“But you will learn to draw,” I 
reminded her. “Eventually, with 
your diploma, you will be able to 
teach drawing, or do illustrating, 
advertisements, or anything else 
along that line. If you get a place 
to teach you will have your Satur- 
days and your vacations. In that 
much free time you will be able to 
study art further, learn to draw 
better and better. It means hard 
work, long hours of application, 
curtailing pleasure, but at the end 
of it all an occupation that you will 
love and contact with people who 
love and do the same thing. You 
will have to do without a great 
many things, probably, that you 
might buy for yourself by going to 
work, but I am offering you a 
chance at the work you say you 
want to do. Will you take it?” 
She took it. She had begun, only 
faintly, but at least she had begun 
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to believe in herself. I had turned 
the first corner, if she did not fail. 

She has not failed although there 
has been hard sledding, at times. 
The pull of pleasure, the desire for 
clothes, have been strong, almost 
overpowering when teachers were 
exacting and school work difficult. 
But she has plodded on, and to-day, 
she is within sight of her diploma. 
The groundwork, though, was al- 
most unbearable to her, accustomed 
as she had been to skim through 
school hitting only the high spots, 
as it were, never getting down to 
anything like real work. 

I had interviewed the prefect of 
the art school in advance and found 
that Rose would have to begin at 
cast drawing. She was _ heart- 
broken. There was a class in cos- 
tume design. It was so easy. It 
would be delightful, there would be 
painting, looking up of fashions, 
and so on, and so on. 

But I was obdurate. I was out 
to cultivate more than just her 
hand at drawing. She could not 
believe I would not give in about 
the costume design until the very 
morning that the summer school 
opened, declaring steadily that she 
would, almost, rather not study 
than take that “hateful” course. 
The day dawned. I got up early 
and fixed her the breakfast she likes 
best. Beside her plate I laid a 
twenty dollar bill, the price of the 
course, either one. Rose came down 
and ate her breakfast, grateful for 
the delicacies, but silent as to art. 
She waited until she had entirely 
finished before she said a word. 
Then, picking up the money slowly, 
she asked, woefully: 

“Does it have to be cast drawing 
or nothing?” 

“I am sorry, Rose, but it has to 
be that or nothing,” I said firmly. 
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“Some day you are going to thank 
me for the decision, although I 
suppose that sounds bromidic to 
you.” 

Rose couldn’t answer, her mouth 
was too trembly with disappoint- 
ment. But she took the money and 
went off, dutifully, to school. 

I was ready with a nice luncheon 
when she got back. “How was it?” 
I asked, hopefully. 

“Terrible! Worse than I could 
ever have imagined!” wailed this 
victim of four years of lack of dis- 
cipline in study. “I spent the whole 
morning trying to draw an ear! 
And I have to go through six weeks 
of that!” 

The next day and the next it was 
the same. Rose came home sick at 
heart over the prospect before her. 
I listened, saying little, not sym- 
pathizing at all, trusting in the 
sovereign power of work to 
straighten things out. 

On the fifth day, to my inquiry 
as to how the morning had been, 
Rose looked sheepish, grinned, and 
said: “I am ashamed to admit it, 
Aunt Mary, after all I have been 
saying all week, but do you know, 
I believe I am going to like it. It’s 
hard, harder than anything I ever 
did before, but I am beginning to 
see how to doit.” She had turned 
her . first corner. The fight for 
better things was going to be won! 

I have found the mental part of 
her training far easier than the 
spiritual. Sometimes I am not at 
all sure that I have accomplished 
anything at all in the most im- 
portant matter of all. How measure 
the growth of the soul? What can 
one de but put spiritual values be- 
fore the eyes of the young and 
watch and pray! 

Rose had not been with me a 
week before the inevitable occurred 
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—request for permission to go to a 
dance. We were at lunch together, 
she and I alone in the house, when 
she asked me. Looking at her slight 
figure, her childish face, I wanted 
to cry out, “No, you can’t go. I am 
in peace of mind about you only 
when you are where I can see you!” 
But I realized that I could not deny 
her every pleasure because of what 
I had heard about boys and girls 
and dancing to-day. (Since then I 
have heard so very much more!) 
For a moment after I gave my con- 
sent, I turned over in my mind 
whether to speak frankly to her 
would not be as great a danger as 
any that I was trying to save her 
from. But only for a moment. 
Kissing a powdered ear and whis- 
pering a vague admonition to keep 
out of silly scrapes would never be 
my way of meeting what I believe 
to be a grave situation among our 
young people to-day. Right or 


wrong, I took the bull by the horns. 

“Rose,” I said, “I have heard it 
repeated by more than one person 
that there is a great deal of famil- 
iarity between girls and boys to-day, 


even Catholic girls and boys. Both 
in speech and in more dangerous 
ways.” 

This young charge of mine, not 
yet graduated from the high school, 
looked up from her salad and in the 
calmest voice imaginable inquired: 

“Do you mean necking, Aunt 
Mary?” 

I needed no further proof that ! 
was right in speaking frankly. The 
vulgar word, used so glibly, was 
enough. 

“I mean allowing boys to hold 
your hand, put an arm about you, 
kiss you,’ I said, slowly, looking 
her full in the eye. “No matter 
what you call it, no matter who 
does it, it is all wrong. It is 4 
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meddling with something which you 
are too young to understand the 
meaning of, something great and 
holy in the right place and little 
and mean and contemptible in the 
wrong place. It is stealing, in a 
way, from yourself, from the hus- 
bend you may have some day, from 
God Who has given you your body 
for noble and high purposes and 
wants you to keep it for them, or 
else consecrate it to Him. 

Rose laid down her fork. She 
was so astonished that she was 
white. 

“But Aunt Mary,” she expostu- 
lated, “you are making harm out of 
what is not harm, no real sin. Girls 
don’t mean a thing when they let 
boys kiss them. Not a thing! Boys 
look for it and the girl that won’t 
do it is not popular, that’s all. She 
gets left out. There’s not a bit of 


harm in it. Every girl I know feels 


that way.” 

I was shaking inwardly. Not all 
the tales I had heard were as much 
confirmation as this rallying to the 
defense of such a thing by a mere 
schoolgirl. 

“If every girl you know does it,” 
I returned, instantly, “be the excep- 
tion. Believe me, rather than them, 
when I tell you that it is harmful, 
that no matter what they say, it is 
purloining from a treasure, a treas- 
ure that can never be replaced. 
Promise me before you go to this 
particular party that you will al- 
ways hold yourself too high to stoop 
to such things, no matter how much 
of it is going on.” 

Rose had an indescribable ex- 
pression on her face, but she prom- 
ised and upon her promise I let 
her go. 

I had no opportunity to follow up 
what I had begun until a month 
later. Such things cannot be forced. 
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It happened that again we were 
alone in the house, my husband 
being away on a business trip. Rose 
asked to be allowed to sleep in my 
room. One night, the second or 
third, she hitched her bed over to 
mine. She seemed to be in a mood 
for talking, a precious thing which 
I always welcomed with delight. It 
was a lovely night, I remember, full 
of white moonlight and soft sum- 
mer air, a night made on purpose 
for confidences. By imperceptible 
stages, by no leading on my part, 
we came at last to the subject near- 
est my heart, the subject which out- 
weighed, in importance, everything 
else, as far as Rose was concerned. 
“It is this way, Aunt Mary,” Rose 
said timidly, at last. “Girls don’t 
like kissing and all that, but if 
everybody else does it, lets boys kiss 
them, you have to do it, too, or be 
left out. Girls feel—” Rose groped 
her own way to clarity—‘“they feel 
that, when a boy says good night, 
if he doesn’t—well—kiss them, at 
least he ought to want to. There 
must be something wrong with you 
if he doesn’t. Do you see what I 
mean, Aunt Mary? They don’t 
mean a thing by it. They don’t even 
like it, most of them. It is like 
drinking this horrid gin that the 
boys bring, and smoking; you just 
don’t want to be odd and queer.” 
“Rose,” I said gravely, “one has 
to be odd and queer, sometimes, for 
Our Lord’s sake. And this is one of 
the times. Purity is something you 
can’t trifle with. It has to do with 
too big things. A woman’s body is 
the most beautiful thing God has 
ever created, and God intends it for 
the most beautiful of purposes, to 
help Him create other souls to love 
Him. This is not granted to men, 
with all their liberties. It is only 
given to women to know that they 
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are actually giving of their very 
flesh and blood to clothe an im- 
mortal soul. Nothing but perfect 
purity is worthy of such a high mis- 
sion, everything that detracts from 
purity is a sacrilege. To listen to 
light talk about this holy thing, to 
dress immodestly, to let any man 
but your promised husband as much 
as put his arm about you is all 
sacrilege, in a way.” 

Rose’s eyes were like stars. She 
sat bolt upright in bed, her slight 
figure outlined clearly in the bril- 
liant moonlight. 

“But Aunt Mary,” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, “I always thought, 
girls always say, that when you are 
married you forget little indiscre- 
tions like kissing or hugging. No- 
body ever talked to me this way 
before. I have always heard that 
having babies was a terrible thing, 
a thing that all women wished they 
could get out of. I never thought 
about its being beautiful and happy, 
a thing to be thankful for. It makes 
life and being a woman, it makes 
it—well—different!” 

I said no more. I felt that God 
in His own way would say the rest. 
But I have always felt that some- 
thing more than moonlight flooded 
the room that night; that the wings 
of angels flashed invisibly up and 
down that luminous path while 
Rose talked, asked questions, 
thought,—resolved! 

Have I accomplished anything? 
As I said at first, I hardly know. 
At least, Rose wants to learn, to 
make something of herself, to make 
use of what talent she has. And 
that, I like to believe, is a step. A 
love of work is no little bulwark 
against temptation. So is a definite 
aim in life. Most of our young 
people don’t seem to know what 
they want. Perhaps they would not 
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crave so much pleasure if they were 
given some healthy interest in life, 
something to do besides buying 
clothes and wearing them. 

What little I have done has en- 
tailed upon me and upon my hus- 
band sacrifice, self-denial, anxiety, 
and fatigue, but I like to believe it 
has been worth while, that it is 
going to be increasingly worth 
while. Once in a while I believe so 
with all my heart; as last week, for 
instance, when Rose slept in my 
room again, the house being full of 
company. As before, we talked 
on into the wee small hours of the 
night. I don’t remember how Rose 
came to it, but all at once I real- 
ized we were heart to heart again. 

“Aunt Mary,” she asked softly, 
“do you suppose that Daddy up in 
heaven didn’t like the way I used 
to be, crazy about boys and parties 
and nothing else, and that he prayed 
for me and helped me to be like I 
am now? For I am different, you 
know I’m different, Aunt Mary, 
since I came to live with you. I 
am interested in my work at the 
art school, I am getting so much 
more out of it than I ever got out 
of high school and my friends are 
more worth-while. I like my 
teachers now, they are my friends, 
my real friends, and I am planning 
things to do for Mother when I get 
through school and go to work at 
last. Do you suppose Daddy has 
had something to do with it by his 
prayers? I am sure, now, that he 
wouldn’t like the kind of girl I used 
to be. He would have helped me I 
know, if he could. Do you believe 
that he did? J do.” 

Angel’s wings again; this time 
the angels seemed to bear visibly 
in their hands the “gold chains 
about the feet of God,” to which 
Tennyson likened prayer. 
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By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


ICELY thatched and whitely 

lime-washed, the farmhouse 
was no more than the cottage your- 
self or myself might love. It was 
an ancient place, weathered by 
years of poverty which had not con- 
quered it; and Berach O’Regan took 
great pride in it. Berach was per- 
haps a more fortunate man than he 
deserved to be, but the house in 
which he lived was surely worthy 
of the bright good fortune it 
sheltered. 

He was the youngest son of a 
farmer in Lishbeg who had little 
enough to divide among his house- 
ful of children, so that most of them 
had to fend for themselves; and one 
by one they slipped away from the 
old farmhouse; and some came 
back to it seldom, and some never 
came back at all. At the last there 
were only two of them left at home: 
the eldest son, who would get the 
farm, and the youngest, Berach 
O’Regan, whose life seemed to be 
mostly a long sadness of farewells 
and vanishing friends, and whose 
love for the old home in Lishbeg 
‘ was stronger than all the spurs of 
need and all the enticements of 
distant lands and strange places. 

There was little for him in Lish- 
beg—but there was enough for 
Berach, who loved it. He was a 
delicate, timid lad, with no taste for 
daring adventures, but with a great 
liking for the quiet things of home. 
Because he was the youngest, he 
had been the pet of the family, 
cherished greatly by the rest, and 
favored in many ways to which 


elder children are strangers. His 
nature was very affectionate, cling- 
ing, and gentle, and every break in 
the family, the going of this one and 
that one, had been a heartbreak to 
young Berach, who loved them all 
dearly, and pined for their return. 
And when he found himself at last, 
bereft of the kin who had been the 
playmates, friends, and protectors 
of his baby years, he was sorrowful 
indeed. 

By and by it was his own turn 
to face the world, but he feared to 
face it, and shrank from the 
thought of leaving Lishbeg. Home 
was his only world. Home was his 
shrine and his temple of sweet 
memories. Home was the golden 
link that bound to him his vanished 
brothers and sisters, and drew them 
near to him in his dreams of what 
could never be again. If he had 
not loved so much, Berach O’Regan 
would have been a less lonely 
youth. And if he had not grieved 
and brooded so much, but gone out 
bravely upon the road of life, front- 
ing the world instead of retreating 
from it, he would have been a better 
man—and a happier man, if that 
were possible. 

He refused to leave Lishbeg, and 
the father was not pleased with 
him; his eldest brother had much 
to do to persuade the father to be 
lenient with “the little lad,” as they 
called him affectionately, and to 
give him a year or two to get accus- 
tomed to growing old. But at the 
end of a couple of years he was no 
less inclined to abide in Lishbeg, 
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and even more timid about facing 
the world. He was a young man 
now, twenty years of age, and as 
much entitled to shoulder a man’s 
burdens as any of his brothers. His 
father told him that very plainly. 

“Your mother an’ myself are old 
an’ stiff,” he said one gray misty 
morning when rheumatism sharp- 
ened his tongue. “Cairnech isn’t 
growin’ young either, an’ ’tis time 
for him to marry an’ bring a supple 
bright woman into the house. The 
house will need her soon. But 
Berach, a mhic, the place has little 
need o’ yourself, though we’d keep 
you an’ welcome if it was a sensible 
thing to do—” 

“But—but Ill live in the barn,” 
began poor Berach, eagerly. “I'll 
do anything at all about the fields, 
so that I'll be near yourself an’ my 
mother an’ the old home-place. It 
would break my heart to leave it. 
Oh, it isn’t money or fine clothes 
I'd be thinkin’ about—sure, a crust 
would do me—but all the things o’ 
the place, an’ the happy days we 
had in it, an’ every good memory 
o’ the old times—that’s what I want 
to keep. Ah, father, father, why 
can’t I keep the things I love, seein’ 
yourself an’ my mother around me 
always, an’ the house not changed 
at all? Just in an’ out, an’ the day’s 
work, the quiet evenin’s by the fire, 
an’ the neighbors an’ odd time, dis- 
coursin’ o’ them that’s gone away 
on us—that’s all I ask the world to 
give me.” 

“The world takes more than it 
gives. "Tis a hard world, Berach, 
an’ you'll have to harden your heart 
against the hardness of it. There’s 
no use,” said Fiach O’Regan with 
a trace of bitterness, “there’s no use 
at all in thinkin’ that the world’s 
way is a child’s way. The law’s 
there always, an’ we must yield to 
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the law; when we come to be men, 
we must put the playtoys from 
us. Your notions are like the play- 
toys, Berach. This house is in your 
mind like a playtoy.” 

“It is not, then,” replied Berach. 
“It is in my mind like a holy place, 
an’ my heart is in it. A strange 
woman may come into it, an’ she’s 
welcome to her share of it, but she 
can never touch my own share of 
it—the things I remember, the 
things I love, the good days that we 
spent together in it, ay, even the 
loneliness when the others went 
away on me, an’ I that scarcely got 
time to know them, my own sisters 
an’ brothers who cared for me an’ 
I a child. Sure all I had o’ them 
was what they left behind them. 
An’ it’s here—here in this house.” 

Berach O’Regan gazed around 
him as if he wished he could take 
the whole house into his arms and 
fondle it to his boyish breast. There 
were tears in his eyes, big silvery 
tears that were soon brimming over, 
and coursing down his beardless 
cheeks, so that his father grew im- 
patient with him, although he 
understood very well the lad’s love 
for home. 

“You 


greatly mistaken, 
Berach, about what the childher 


are 


left behind them. It isn’t in this 
house at all,” said Fiach; “it is in 
your own mind it is. That’s why 4 
strange woman can never touch it 
on you. ‘Tis yours, no matter 
where you go—” 

“I'll never leave Lishbeg.” 

“That makes no differ. When 
we're all dead an’ gone, an’ the 
house in the dust, if yourself is 
alive—” 

“O, I don’t want to be alive when 
you’re all dead an’ gone, an’ this 
house in the dust!” 

“Will you just listen to me, now? 
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If you’re alive, all the things you 
mention will be as clear for you, 
an’ true for you, no matter where 
you are, as they are this day. An’ 
you can make them clearer an’ 
truer if you like, son.” 

“How could I do that?” 

“Build up a home of your own. 
Bring a good woman into it an’ set 
her in your mother’s place. Bring 
all your memories into it, an’ let 
them shine out on the world 
through the things you gather 
round you in the house o’ your 
choice.” 

“No woman will ever take my 
mother’s place!” declared Berach, 
“an’ no house will ever take the 
place o’ this house.” 

“Well, there might be ones to 
take your own place,” the father 
said, not unkindly, “an’ we must 
all make room for them. The world 
must go on. We get our day, an’ 
we have to be satisfied with it. 
Some get the long day, an’ some get 
the short day, but no matter what 
we get, the law has to be obeyed. 
Your day here was maybe a short 
day—no more nor twenty years, on 
account o’ bein’ the youngest—an’ 
now you must face the end of it. 
There’s a darker night around my- 
self, an’ I’m not complainin’ about 
it.” 

“Oh, but you, father, had a longer 
day in it—a longer day—” 

Berach O’Regan broke down like 
a big child, and wept anew. The 
father watched him with eyes of a 
stern pity, a frown clouding his 
rugged brow; for there was some- 
thing covetous and selfish in this 
softness of his youngest boy. 

“An’ where will I go—where will 
I go at all—if I have to leave this 
place?” 

Berach’s tearful voice and tear- 
ful face were mournfully lifted. 
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His father could have answered him 
hotly, but he forebore to say any 
inclement word, and Berach seized 
that moment of gentleness to utter 
a foolish thought which had come 
with his foolish tears. 

“I will not leave it. I will not 
leave it,” he cried, “for I know well 
that some dreadful thing will hap- 
pen me if I leave this place. I can 
feel it in my mind this minute, that 
there is some terrible danger before 
me if I leave it. I am safe here, an’ 
I ask nothing at all but to be left 
contented in it, instead o’ facin’ the 
hardness o’ the world that pays no 
heed to our little home, and drew 
them all away from it.” 

“There’s work in Tierneys’ mill 
for you. An’ there’s a cottage be- 
side the mill that might be vacant 
for you when you need it. "Tis a 
young man you are now, Berach, 
an’ the time will come, maybe 
sooner nor you think, when you'll 
be glad o’ the cottage an’ thankful 
to your old father for speakin’ to 
Roger Tierney. Go down to the 
mill, like a good fellow, an’ begin 
to put your shoulder to the wheel. 
It will be no more nor layin’ the 
foundations of a home you'll love 
better nor this. An’ it won’t take 
you out o’ Lishbeg. You'll be al- 
ways nearhand us in Tierneys’ 
mill.” 

“Well, then,” said the queer 
young fellow after a long melan- 
choly silence, “I will go to Tierneys’ 
mill, an’ by an’ by, maybe, I'll need 
the cottage; but I’d be happier here, 
so I would.” 

Donoch MacLoughlin relates how 
Berach set out one fine morning to 
do his first day’s work in Tierneys’ 
mill, and how strangely joy and 
sorrow were mingled in the gran- 
deur of his going forth. He was the 
last of the clutch, stepping out into 
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adventure, and although there was 
little glory or daring in this ad- 
venture of his to Tierneys’ mill, it 
was a solemn thing for Berach, 
leaving the old home that he loved 
so much, to stand upon his own 
feet amid the whirling of years, and 
all the currents of men and women 
which swirled about the parish of 
Lishbeg. But it proved far more 
solemn and surprising for the 
timorous Berach than any of them 
expected. For on his very first 
journey to the mill he met the Cailin 
Ruadh. 

She was a lovely girl, young and 
taking, with the neatest figure a 
youth might wish to praise, and 
eyes of a magical twinkling blue. 
But she was a red-haired girl, and 
at sight of her on the road, poor 
superstitious Berach was inclined at 
once to turn back in a hurry, with 
a very good reason to give for not 
He 


stepping into the world again. 
halted, and muttered, and looked. 


“A red-haired woman!” he 
thought nervously, “It’s a sign o’ 
misfortune—O, well I might have 
expected an omen like this! [I'll go 
home. I'll go home.” 

Yet he paused, and in that pause 
a dark and selfish thought took 
possession of him, so that he moved 
forward instead of hurrying home. 

“No,” he said to himself. “No. 
I'll not go back now. They sent me 
away. They sent me away, to make 
room for a strange woman, and they 
deserve this. It will be a punish- 
ment for them if any black misfor- 
tune comes to myself.” 

And he went down the sunny 
road and met the Cailin Ruadh, and 
looked into eyes of a magical 
twinkling blue, and became aware 
for the first time that Eda Merrigan 
was grown to be a woman, and was 
very lovely to look at. And he 
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wondered why they said her hair 
was red, because in the sunshine it 
was pure gold. But he did not 
wonder why Eda Merrigan was 
sometimes called Honey Mouth, be- 
cause he could discern for himself 
the sweetness of her speech and the 
honeyed ways she had. He stayed 
a good while on the road talking to 
her; and from that day forward she 
was a great trouble to him, because 
his quickening love for her was al- 
ways coming betwixt himself and 
his love for the old home, and all 
the memories on which it pleased 
him to brood. Forby, he knew well 
that if he married Eda Merrigan, 
he would surely have to fling a good 
share of the old easy things behind 
him, and face the hardness of the 
world in earnest... . 

Fiach O’Regan was delighted to 
have his youngest son working in 
Tierneys’ mill. He was freer now 
to make a match for Cairnech. It 
was a match on which his heart had 
long been set. The Widow Meenan 
was a sprightly young woman; she 
had a bit of money; and the twelve 
acres of land matching O’Regans’ 
would be a powerful addition to 
Cairnech’s farm. It was a great pity 
he had not struck a bargain before 
she sold the other little farm with 
the house on it; but that would 
scarcely have been decent, so soon 
after Pierce Meenan’s death; and, 
anyway, she had the money now. 
So Fiach O’Regan sounded the 
Widow Meenan first, because that 
was the kind of him, and discovered 
she was very willing to wed Cair- 
nech. And then Fiach spoke to his 
eldest son. 

Cairnech, who was nigh forty, 
listened with patience for a good 
while. Marriage had passed him by 
—sure, Eda Merrigan was the eldest 
girl of the woman he had loved over 
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twenty years ago—but he was not 
yet done with another dream he 
had, which was to go out to Aus- 
tralia, no less, where his brother 
Austin had grown rich at the sheep- 
farming. 

“Well,” said Cairnech, when his 
father had finished praising the 
widow, “I'll not marry Mrs. Meenan 
or any other woman. [I'll leave 
marriage for the people who feel 
inclined for it, and I'll leave the 
Widow Meenan for the men who 
have a taste for second-handed 
things. There’s two or three of us 
in Australia that I'd like to see 
again. I had a letter from Austin 
lately. I told you what he said. 
But I didn’t tell you I’m determined 
on takin’ his advice to go out to 
him. I’ve spent enough o’ myself 


in Lishbeg, and I’m well satisfied to 
offer my share of it to Berach, that 
loves this place as much as he loves 


himself, or the Cailin Ruadh—” 

“The Cailin Ruadh?” 

“Eda Merrigan. One string 0’ 
Berach’s heart is tied to this place, 
and another is tangled in Eda’s red 
hair. And when I go—” 

“Cairnech, Cairnech, you won't 
go. Sure, you love the place, too; 
you that’s nigh forty years in it.” 

“I love the place. By my soul, 
I do! That’s why I'd leave it— 
because I love it, and would make 
room for the next generation. And 
that’s why the others left it—be- 
cause they loved it, and knew it 
would be ruination to the place for 
them to stay in it. The place was 
small, but the love was big; maybe 
bigger than young Berach’s queer 
regard for it.” 

“Well, if yourself goes, Cairnech, 
an’ your mother an’ me stiffenin’ 
for the sod, then surely the young 
widow’s purse must come in with 
Berach.” 
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“With Berach! Widow Meenan 
and Berach! Father, dear,” said 
Cairnech earnestly, “I'd advise you 
to put that notion out o’ your head.” 

“Well, I won’t put it out o’ my 
head, then. Ill see the twelve acres 
with Berach before I go. Unless 
yourself, a mhic—” Fiach’s pause 
held persuasion. 

“No,” replied Cairnech, “my mind 
is settled.” 

And that ended for all time Cair- 
nech’s interest in the transaction. 
He went to Australia, and he throve 
in it, because he had the thriving 
man’s way with him, a clean heart, 
and a strong hand. 

Berach went as far as Garrick- 
foyle with him, and then hurried 
home to the little house that he 
loved. It would be his, his. To be 
sure, he was sorry to see Cairnech 
go out into the big world which 
had swallowed up the others. But 
Cairnech was the eldest, and him- 
self the youngest; and the differ- 
ence in their ages was an everlast- 
ing barrier between them. The de- 
parture was another little sorrow 
for his cup of sweet memories. In 
the years to come it would make 
Cairnech’s old home all the more 
precious. No one could take it 
away from him. Not even the dear 
Cailin Ruadh could take away from 
him his delight in the past, now 
that he was sure to be sheltered to 
the end in the old home which he 
loved. It would always be about 
him like a protection, everything in 
it with a meaning and a memory 
to it, like perfume clinging to dead 
flowers. He could safely risk ask- 
ing Eda Merrigan the question that 
had burned on his tongue. He could 
safely share with her the place 
which would be his. Nobody would 
now be making way for a strange 
woman. Cairnech was gone and 
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his mother would need some one. 
And Eda—O, she was surely no 
strange woman to him! 

But Cairnech was not in Aus- 
tralia before Fiach O’Regan had his 
youngest son thinking about the 
troubles of the world, and the omen 
of trouble that it may be to meet a 
red-haired woman on the road when 
you’re setting out upon life’s jour- 
ney. Fiach said quietly one day: 

“This house needs a young 
woman in it. Your mother’s ailin’. 
She was never the same since Cair- 
nech went, an’ she needs help.” 

Berach’s heart gave a joyous 
leap. His quick mind vaulted over 
Cairnech’s departure and _ his 
mother’s illness to the golden hair 
of a shining girl whose mouth 
dripped honey. And he spoke out 
of his delight, with eyes of a mag- 
ical blue twinkling through his 


visions: 
“Sure, I'll say the word to Eda 


Merrigan this evenin’. I was shy 0’ 
speakin’—” 

“I said the house needs a young 
woman in it,” grizzled Fiach said 
with tartness. “It isn’t a slip of a 
girl we'd like to see comin’ in here 
to waste the place while she’d be 
learnin’ sense.” 

“But Eda is a good wise girl—a 
lovely young woman, father, as 
yourself can see.” 

“They call her Honey Mouth,” 
said the old man, and paused for a 
while with sardonic eloquence, 
watching his son’s changing face. 

“They call her Honey Mouth, but 
I know one that we might call 
Golden Mouth, an’ she’s the woman 
we'd like to see takin’ your 
mother’s place.” 

“No woman will ever take my 
mother’s place!” declared Berach, 
and blushed then at the contradic- 
tions in himself. 
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“Words are only words,” said 
Fiach, with the look of a quiet old 
judge. “Fine feathers don’t make 
fine birds. But the Widow Meenan, 
she’s a young sprightly woman, an’ 
she’d make this a finer, bigger 
place. Forby, she’d make a man o’ 
yourself. An’ for the good of us 
all, I struck a bargain with Rosella 
Meenan for you.” 

Listening to his father, Berach 
O’Regan could only gasp and wring 
his hands. The timid heart of him 
was like a bird clapping its wings 
in his breast. All his bright dreams 
were toppling down about him in 
clouds of dust. Through the con- 
fusion of it, he heard his father’s 
voice again: 

“You must marry the Widow 
Meenan.” 

“But, father, Eda Merrigan—O, 
my heart’s set on marryin’ Eda, 
an’ bringin’ her in here.” 

“Tl not be long till I pacify your- 
self an’ the Cailin Ruadh. A 
whisper will do it.” 

“How a whisper?” 

“Why, that I’m 
place!” 

“Ah, my God, father, you 
wouldn’t sell this place that I love 
so much? Think o’ them that’s 
gone—sure, they might like to come 
back to it. Think o’ your youngest 
son without a roof to call my own. 
An’ Eda Merrigan, O, sure you are 
blind, father, not to see how fine 
she is!” 

“Rosella Meenan is a fine woman. 
She has the fineness that would 
strengthen this place, an’ keep it 
for the ones that loved it. But it'll 
not be kept if you refuse to do your 
father’s biddin’.” 

“T can’t, I can’t,” the young man 
groaned weakly, “I can’t marry 
Rosella Meenan!” 

“Then ask the Cailin Ruadh to 


sellin’ this 
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share Tierneys’ cottage at the mill,” 
said Fiach O’Regan, and he turned 
away suddenly, for he was touched 
by his son’s groaning and moaning, 
and felt that he had said enough 
for the first time. 

That evening it seemed to Berach 
O’Regan that the old home was 
nearer and dearer to him, and that 
Eda Merrigan was more womanly 
in his arms, than ever before. And 
with thoughts of these hovering in 
his mind like holy things, he sat up 
late into the night to ponder the 
timidity of his own nature. And 
of a sudden the truth came to him. 
He was the baby of the family, for- 
lorn of heart, forsaken by his 


brothers and sisters, afraid of the 
world that snatched them one by 
one away from him. 

But had they abandoned him? 
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Had they been enticed away from 
all remembrance of him forever? 
Surely, they would not forget him- 
self and the house that they had 
loved. They would not be against 
him, and he bringing into it one of 
the loveliest girls in the whole 
parish of Lishbeg. And, as if the 
old house in the silence of the night 
had whispered it to him, he knew 
clearly what he would do. 

“I will write to them all,” he said 
to himself, as he sprang from his 
chair. “This very night I will write 
to them.” 

The sun lit his labor before he 
had finished. But because he was 
“the little lad,” the youngest born, 
his labor was not in vain; his letters 
were richly answered, and Eda 
Merrigan brought a good share into 
the house which they had loved. 








UNCOVERING A LITERARY GOLD MINE. 
The Literature of Poland. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


|’ the war made a geographical 
crazy quilt of Europe, at least it 
moved its patches, old and new, 
closer into the focus of American 
vision. One realizes this in the case 
of a country like Poland, for so 
long only a vague sentimental tint 
on the world map, but now a 
sharply defined entity; and one 
realizes it particularly when looking 
into the story of Polish letters, a 
story almost unknown to us until, 
now in our own time, the first his- 
tory of Polish literature’ has been 
published in English. Poland, after 
a reading of a work of this nature, 


is no longer a far country of ro- 
mance and memories, remote be- 
hind a veil of political tragedy. The 
gas-bombs of the war ripped the 


veil clean. We can see now what 
was behind it. 

The scene is an engaging one. It 
looks like a gold mine, and the two 
volumes produced by Professor 
Dyboski are literally vocal as they 
uncover it. Behind their pages one 
feels a life swarming with vitality 
and color. Seen through such a 
lens, Poland is vivid and near, a 
land alive with resource and energy. 

We have come to know some- 
thing of the vitality of Polish life in 
recent years, for the spectacle of 
the new republic’s struggles toward 
reconstruction has been kept well 


1Polish Literary History: Uchester Lectures 
(New York: Oxford University Press. $2.00). 
Modern Polish Literature: King’s College 
tures (New York: Oxford University Press. 
2.00). 


in public sight. But we have known 
very little of the sources of this 
vitality. There could be but one 
way to learn about them—through 
the history of Polish thought. It 
is a history of Polish thought that 
Professor Dyboski has given us, 
told in a running narrative, written 
in an interesting mood of frank 
criticism. 

Roughly speaking, the thousand- 
year-old history of Polish thought 
runs parallel with that of other 
European countries. Around the 
primitive elements of its legendary 
and tribal origin, it spun its Latin 
chrysalis of Western culture, and 
from that in due time it emerged 
in its vernacular. It shared, like 
the rest, in the glories of the Renais- 
sance; passed from classicism to 
humanism; had its Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation periods, 
its golden age, its decline, its flower- 
ing into the Romantic and the 
Realistic. In all this Poland has 
been no different from other West- 
ern lands. But through its record 
there runs, nevertheless, a thread 
of such characteristic fiber that in 
the end the story of Polish litera- 
ture remains something unique. 

The chief characteristic of this 
uniqueness is a certain vitality—a 
something more than vitality, 4 
vividness—which is the direct ex- 
pression of Polish national traits. 
Professor Dyboski shows what 
some of these traits are: gusto, 
combativeness, lyric idealism, 
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strong individualism; balanced by 
an inquisitiveness, an ingenuity, 
and a certain Slavic reflectiveness 
and spirituality which, all together, 
make up a zestful relish for this 
life and the life beyond. A people 
endowed with such a nature are 
bound to be vivid; but they are 
bound to be full of contradictions, 
too—such contradictions, for 
example, as we find in the first of 
Poland’s poets, Nicholas Rey 
(1543), who was at once a rigid 
Calvinist and “a jolly, jovial coun- 
try gentleman ... more addicted to 
convivial pleasures than the study 
of books”; whose writings are not 
only fervently religious but also 
“full of telling pictures and some- 
times obscene jokes and anecdotes.” 
Imagine a Calvinist as versatile as 
that! 

It is in versatility that the vivid- 
ness of Polish character finds its 
best expression, a versatility which 
has been traditional since Coper- 
nicus filled his life not only with 
the duties of prelate, teacher, 
linguist, mathematician, pioneer 
authority on sanitation and numis- 
matics, but became also the father 
of astronomy. To anyone who has 
lived in Poland, this versatility is a 
very real and present thing: physi- 
cians who are musicians and 
painters, stenographers who are 
Ph. D.’s, geologists who are social 
reformers— these are everyday 
things, and these people take it all 
as a matter of course, as Pade- 
rewski, the musician, took his 
statesmanship. When the Ameri- 
can Red Cross went to Poland in 
1919, we found that some of our 
most up-to-date methods of welfare 
work, instead of being innovations 
there, were already long in practice. 
We found one society, for instance, 
long established in hygienical relief 
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work among children. And this 
society had been founded, and for 
years operated,—by whom? By the 
country’s most popular novelist, 
Glowacki. Glowacki (who wrote 
under the name of “Prus”) was the 
Dickens of Poland, a writer who, 
perhaps more than any other Euro- 
pean author of his day, realized the 
social power of the pen. But he 
did more than wield the social pen; 
he worked out his ideals, estab- 
lished free bathing-pools, soup- 
kitchens, settlement houses; in- 
stituted, in fact, social work 
twenty-five years ago as we know 
it now, in its most specialized form, 
even to the house-visiting of nurses 
and the free distribution of health- 
literature—and soap! 

“The contradictions which ap- 
pear prove our vitality; they are a 
sign that we live, feel, think,” 
Sienkiewicz once wrote of his coun- 
trymen. Certainly the Poles have 
lived, to the fullest; and no restric- 
tion of office or position has checked 
them. The “first outstanding works 
in the history of the Polish novel” 
are from the pen of a bishop. And 
what a bishop! Krasicki is his 
name; and mark what he accom- 
plishes: minor poems, large serio- 
comic epics, satires, fables, prose 
novels, comedies, travel books, his- 
tories, journalistic articles, moral 
treatises, the first Polish encyclo- 
pedia of universal knowledge, the 
first Polish outline of universal 
knowledge, a verse paraphrase of 
Macpherson’s Ossian. But perhaps 
it is all ephemeral, merely a matter 
of bulk? No; “always distinguished 
by a lucidity and precision of style 
worthy of the greatest French 
masters,” Dr. Dyboski informs us, 
Krasicki’s writings remain alive. 
Every Polish schoolchild knows by 
heart his fables and patriotic 
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hymns; his proverbs are embedded 
in the vernacular. 

But the palm goes to the novelist 
Kraszewski, who was really a 
prodigy. He wrote steadily for 
more than fifty years; and in that 
time he published over five hundred 
volumes, not including uncollected 
journalistic work and correspond- 
ence. His books were mostly his- 
torical novels. Two of his stories 
have been published in English, 
The Jews (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York) and The Countess Cosel 
(Downey, London). But novels by 
no means exhausted his truly inex- 
haustible powers; he had, in fact, 
a sort of William-Sharp-Fiona- 
MacLeod duality, producing plays 
on contemporary life and manners, 
historical treatises, annotated col- 
lections of historical records, jour- 
nalistic contributions to current dis- 
cussion on social and political prob- 
lems, essays in literary history and 
criticism, reviews of books and 
plays of the season, a stream of 
occasional verse. Even when im- 
prisoned in his old age, he still 
wrote, translating five of the com- 
edies of Plautus. More than five 
hundred volumes—and this before 
the days of typewriting and dicta- 
tion—sometimes at the rate of a 
volume and more a month; and “he 
always seems to be floating down 
the full stream of life, reproducing, 
with his irrepressible habit of writ- 
ing, the tendencies and the pageant 
of the world about him.” 

When we come upon such facts 
as these, we wonder if Poland has 
been merely a land of literary 
freaks? But these men are not 
freaks, they are men who are 
thoroughly a part of the everyday 
world about them. They are not 
mere littérateurs; they take part in 
life. Staszyc, eighteenth-century 
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sociologist, not only fulfills his 
duties as priest and preacher, but 
holds high public office and makes 
a fame for himself, equal to his lit- 
erary renown, as organizer and ad- 
ministrator, statistician, financier, 
promoter of industrial and agricul- 
tural progress, school teacher, 
founder of hospitals and institutes 
for deaf, dumb, and blind, an 
authoritative writer on interna- 
tional politics, and one of the first 
social reformers to champion the 
cause of the peasant. Wyspianski, 
in our own day, is not only one of 
the greatest of Polish poets, and 
also Poland’s greatest dramatist, 
but likewise a painter and a de- 
signer of stained glass, whose work, 
as anyone can see who visits 
Krakow, is nothing short of monu- 
mental. “Boy” (the pen-name of 
the still living Zelenski) is a medi- 
cal practitioner, one of the major 
Continental humorists of the day, 
and a translator of French who has 
given his country not only a com- 
plete Moliére but also “all the great 
French writers from Villon to 
Rabelais.” Dyboski cites no less 
than eighteen classic French 
authors who, thanks to “Boy’s” 
“fervent zeal and stupendous accu- 
racy, coupled with a happy ease of 
style,” are enjoyed by the Polish 
public. 

Then there are the ladies. It was 
woman’s desire to enjoy literature 
that gave one of the first impulses 
to the Polish vernacular, in the 
medieval days when only men 
could read Latin and Greek. In 
Poland, woman has fought under 
arms, from ancient days (as we 
know from one of the Polish classic 
poems, Grazyna) down to our own 
time of the Woman’s Legion; but 
she has written, too, and she has 
been at all times a prophetess of 
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social reform and a priestess of the 
spiritual in letters. Woman’s pen, 
in fact, might be said to have saved 
poetry in Poland when its gravest 
danger lay in its absorption in the 
philosophy of natural science; she 
brought it back to “the appreciation 
and expression of the individual 
human personality”; her “tender- 
ness of insight and strength of feel- 
ing,” as in the case of Konopnicka, 
resurrected poetry from the dry rot 
of mere theorizing. Though in 
smaller numbers, women have been 
just as vivid and just as versatile 
as men in Polish literature, taking 
their place not only in poetry, but 
in the novel—especially in the 
novel of social purpose. 

The secret of the existence of a 
Poland to-day, after generations of 
political annihilation, lies in just 
this enormous vitality and vivacity, 
this ability to find outlets of ex- 
pression at every angle, no matter 
how balked and checked. For 
enough has happened to the Poles 
to destroy an ordinary people. And, 
as Professor Dyboski frankly 
shows, much that has happened 
them has been of their own doing. 
Factionalism, political shortsighted- 
ness, social selfishness, all these 
faults contributed to the tragedy 
which destroyed them as a national 
entity. But their nationalism itself 
was imperishable; and this is all 
the more evident when, in studying 
their literary history, we learn how 
prone (as is said of all Slavs) they 
have been to imitation. Since the 
sixteenth century Poland has been 
flooded with translations ;—French 
and Italian queens and the Napole- 
onic era played a large part in this 
condition. There is nothing in 
world literature, from the Greek 
and Latin classics, Sadi’s Rose 
Garden, Dante and Shakespeare, 
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Tasso and Calderon, to G. B. S. and 
Maeterlinck, Mark Twain and Jack 
London, that the Poles have not 
taken over. And naturally their 
own pages have been colored ac- 
cordingly. Their drama has be- 
come labored at times with Shake- 
spearean enginery, or dissipated 
with Parisian lightness; their poetry 
has been periodically Byronized and 
their novel Zolaized. But through 
it all, thanks mostly to their humor 
and self-analysis, finding chief ex- 
pression in satire, the Polish voice 
has persisted and kept in the 
ascendant. They have had their 
Fredro to gibe them happily for 
aping things foreign, and their 
Sienkiewicz to remind them, as he 
did in a famous attack on Zola, 
that “the novel must strengthen 
life, not enfeeble it; ennoble it, not 
defile it: the suffocating need pure 
air.” In short, they have “kept” 
themselves. . 

And this has been no easy task, 
this self-preservation; for, aiding 
and abetting their intrinsic weak- 
nesses, the pressure of external in- 
fluences has been terrific—political 
oppression, proscription of the 
native tongue, censorship, imprison- 
ment, exile. Nevertheless, the his- 
tory of Polish literature is one of a 
consistent turning of even the worst 
evils to account. Censorship de- 
veloped determination; imprison- 
ment gave depth of reflection; exile 
a refining perspective; all together 
made for spirituality. 

Where nationalism was checked, 
internationalism grew—a looking to 
wider horizons, a constant remem- 
bering of the admonition of their 
greatest poet, Mickiewicz, “the 
times have passed when nations 
proclaimed ‘within ourselves and 
for ourselves’... In as much as you 
broaden and improve your souls, so 





much do you improve your rights 
and widen your frontiers.” 

Those frontiers, once wide enough 
to make Poland a great empire, 
were reduced at last to nothing, so 
far as the map was concerned. But 
within them the Polish soul, dis- 
embodied, went on living, expand- 
ing, and singing—celebrating the 
melancholy beauties of the Lith- 
uanian forest lands; the wind-swept 
Ukrainian prairies, vivid with wild 
flowers, infinite with sadness; the 
Alpine glories of the snow-peaked 
Tatary. All these elemental influ- 
ences enter into Polish literature, 
giving it its spacious tone, its mys- 
tery, its color. Against a back- 
ground of peculiarly fascinating 
beauty, the Polish soul has been 
drawn out and limned in full vision; 
the soul of the wild, gallant, selfish- 
and-generous aristocrat; the soul of 
the simple, folklore-loving peasant, 
downtrodden for ages, but some- 


how finding his interpreter and 
champion, even among the gentry, 
in every generation, down to our 
own day when he is free and en- 


franchised—when he interprets 
himself, and really rules the land, 
whether he is qualified for the task 
or not. 

No one can look into Polish lit- 
erature without coming face to face 
with this peasant figure. He is a 
factor that has always had to be 
reckoned with, whether in the fiery 
eloquence of the Jesuit prophet 
Skarga, who dared to foretell Po- 
land’s downfall to those who were 
encompassing it; or in the voice of 
the peasant himself, who spoke 
yesterday in the warning of the 
dramatist Wyspianski,. or who 
speaks to-day in the chief of liv- 
ing Polish poets, Kasprowicz, or in 
Reymont the novelist. Kasprowicz, 
himself peasant-born, is now pro- 
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fessor of literature at Lwow Univer- 
sity and the foremost translator of 
English classics. He has given 
Chaucer, Spencer, Sidney, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Blake, Swinburne, 
Browning, and Yeats to the Polish 
reader, and is at present engaged, 
under Government patronage, on a 
complete uniform Shakespeare. 
Reymont is known now to America 
through two novels, The Comédi- 
enne (Putnam) and his great prose 
epic, The Peasants, which Knopf 
recently published and which was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

When we touch Polish soil 
through the peasant, we touch the 
highest characteristic of Polish lit- 
erature, religious mysticism. The 
spiritual note, the prophetic, the 
clairvoyant, the crying for the un- 
seen, a cry deepened to a major 
chord by ages of suffering, sounds 
throughout Polish literature; it is 
a literature of the conscience. And 
here we come upon another oddity: 
it is a curiously sacerdotal litera- 
ture. At least twenty of the great 
names cited by Dyboski are the 
names of clergymen; and this in 
spite of the quite evident fact that 
Dr. Dyboski is prejudiced against 
priests, and: especially does not like 
Jesuits! From Dlugosz, the first 
historian; Wujek, the Jesuit who 
gave Poland her vernacular Bible; 
Skarga, her Ezekiel-like prophet, 
another Jesuit; Kollontay, framer 
of her first Constitution and 
founder of the first public school 
system in Europe; Krasicki, her 
first novelist; and Bohomelec, her 
first popular playwright, down 
through the generations, the pen of 
the churchman writes the record 
at nearly every turn of the page. 
As a matter of fact, the priest in 
Poland has held a unique place; 
in no other country has he been s0 
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close to the people, so much their 
patriotic and intellectual, as well 
as their spiritual leader. 

Perhaps it is because of this that 
we find the Biblical note so pre- 
dominant. In one of Sienkiewicz’s 
American short stories, At Mari- 
posa, we hear an old exile talking 
to his guests in the quaint language 
of the Polish Bible. That gives us 
a key to the psalmody of Slowacki’s 
Anhelli, the Scriptural phrasing of 
Mickiewicz’s Book of the Pilgrims, 
the exaltation of Krasinski’s Psalms 
of the Future, the simplicity of 
Kornel Ujejski’s Biblical Melodies ; 
to a long rich undertone of Bible 
feeling, phraseology, and charac- 
terization, a note which might be 
called Hebraic; for to no people in 
history, except the Hebrew people, 
has a national literature meant so 
much as to the Poles. 

And it is when we strike this 
strain in particular, that we hit on 
the real significance of Polish lit- 
erature and on an answer to that 
question which we naturally ask, 
“Has it any significance to us?” 
Professor Dyboski himself puts the 
question. Can the literature of Po- 
land “be considered as a subject of 
interest and importance for other 
nations, and for humanity at 
large?” he asks. He thinks it can, 
though he quotes to the contrary 
“the cruel words of a German 
school-fellow” spoken to him in 
boyhood, and never forgotten. “A 
literature written in a language so 
little known,” said the German, 
“and absorbed so entirely in na- 
tional problems and ideals, can 
never become a world literature.” 

Reading Dyboski’s volumes, one 
gets the conviction that the German 
was wrong; that there is that in 
Polish literature which the world 
at large can enjoy; that here, in 


fact, is an unmined treasure, and 
that as time goes on we will draw 
more and more of it to ourselves. 
At any rate, this literature, hitherto 
almost unknown to us, has its great 
chance now to prove itself against 
the touchstone of universal appeal. 
Already the German and the French 
tongues have taken much of it over; 
the English will. 

And it is the spiritual note in 
Polish writing that will answer the 
universal appeal, for, as Dyboski 
says, although “full of nationality 

. the very greatest works of 
Polish romantic genius at the same 
time teach the world that national- 
ity need not be a limitation, but may 
become a stepping-stone to higher, 
to the sublimest things—to the 
conception of Divine unity in the 
doings of man on this planet, and 
in the whole world process.” “Liter- 
ature,” he says again, “saved the 
Polish nation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; it may be called to do its share 
toward saving European civilization 
in the twentieth.” It will, if we but 
read its message, for which the 
hearts of many men are more open 
to-day than ever—the message of 
peace. Time and again Poland’s 
writers and thinkers return to that 
one great spiritual theme, peace 
through love; over and over they 
tell their suffering people, in their 
bitterest hours, that not in hate, nor 
vengeance, not in arms and war, 
but in brotherhood, in the giving of 
good for evil, will men and nations 
find their salvation. This is the 
real message of Polish literature, 
from the days of Krasinski’s 
Iridion, a hundred years ago, to the 
brilliant Malaczewski of to-day, 
who, though himself a tortured vic- 
tim of Bolshevik oppression, could 
still reiterate that message, so 
beautifully expressed in the words 
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of a living poet, another victim of 
the Reds, Leopold Staff, “Life needs 
not be happy, but heroic.” 

The tone of Professor Dyboski’s 
books encourages us in the future 
of Polish literature as a world lit- 
erature. If Poland can produce in 
the limited sphere of literary criti- 
cism a writer of this broad vision, 
then she can give us something 
more—she can give us something of 
the rich fund that has been his in- 
spiration. When he expresses the 
hope that his work may result in 
more translations of Polish books 
into English, one involuntarily 
feels that he should be among the 
first to give us such translations. 
We already have had Prus’s The 
Pharaoh and the Priest; but why 
should we not have more of him— 
his exquisite child stories; his so- 
ciety novel, The Doll; his more 
than timely Emancipated Woman? 
He is a writer who sees to the 
bottom of the humblest souls, “but 
reads them with a smile.” Or why 
not Zeromski’s Ashes, as great a 
Napoleonic novel as Sienkiewicz’s 
Quo Vadis was Neronian? Why 
should our theater not enjoy some 
of Fredro’s sparkling comedies? 
Why should not Anglin play 
Wyspianski’s Laodamia, that beau- 
tiful Greek tragedy which Modjeska 
produced so successfully in Po- 
land? Or Walter Hampden the 
same author’s Return of Ulysses or 
Tetmayer’s Judas? Why should 
our children not enjoy the beauti- 
ful animal stories of Dygasinski, 
Poland’s Kipling? In short, why 
should not the Poland that has 
given the world Copernicus, Curie, 
Chopin, Paderewski, Hoffmann, 
Sembrich, Modjeska, Benda, give us 
also more and more great writers 
like Conrad and Sienkiewicz? 

There are few criticisms to make 
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of Professor Dyboski’s books. True, 
in such a suggestion as he offers 
recommending the production “on 
any stage” of a play like Wyspian- 
ski’s The Curse, he falls shy of the 
mark, so far as American taste is 
concerned. And in his earlier pages 
one senses uncomfortably, here and 
there, a tinge of that “medieval” 
prejudice which he himself justly 
condemns; he accuses the great 
Kollantay, the Jefferson of Poland, 
of disgracing himself for the sake 
of political promotion, a canard 
which so authoritative an _ histo- 
rian as Bain refutes. But, on the 
whole, he manifests that liberal 
spirit which is Poland’s best 
recommendation to the world to- 
day. 

There are some textual errors to 
be corrected. The books should be 
more carefully indexed, and they 
should be “dated.” Princeton Uni- 
versity is not in Pennsylvania. A 
mention, at least, of such a writer 
as Kozmian, who spent thirty years 
making translations of Shake- 
speare, as well as of Byron, Moore, 
Southey, Shelly, Cowper, and Camp- 
bell, would be of interest to English 
and American readers; and more 
than a mention should be given to 
Lelewel, one of the originators, with 
Milne-Edwards and Thierry, of the 
modern science of ethnographical 
history. Students of Dante, too, 
would enjoy a little more informa- 
tion regarding the Dante influence 
in Polish literature (which is 
noticeable even in peasant-lore); 
and they will wonder at the ignor- 
ing of the name of the Polish Dante 
scholar, Klaczko, who, according to 
Tarnowski, “was by far the most 
powerful intellect and the most 
brilliant writer of Poland during 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.” 
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THE NEW YORK CENACLE. 


By JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


MONG the best authenticated 

traditions in Jerusalem is that 
which concerns the site of the 
Supper Chamber, or Upper Room, 
mentioned in the Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Careful sift- 
ing of the evidence has left the 
critics fairly certain that early in 
the second century the Upper Room 
was in use as a Christian sanctuary. 
The age of Constantine saw it trans- 
formed into a great basilica, 180 
feet long and 140 feet wide. De- 
stroyed and then restored, in whole 
or in part, only to be again de- 
stroyed and restored, it came into 
the possession of the Franciscans 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. They, in all probability, 
are responsible for the actual form 
of the Cenacle as it exists to-day. 
A century later, however, the build- 
ing passed into the hands of the 
infidels; and for the last four 
hundred years the Christian pil- 
grim has not been allowed even 
to kneel within the sacred pre- 
cincts. 

Modern visitors to Jerusalem who 
ascend Mount Sion and pass a few 
steps beyond the gate of David, find 
themselves on the site of the ancient 
basilica, at the entrance of the great 
mosque of David, built around and 
inclosing the Cenacle. On this spot 
Christ washed the feet of His dis- 
ciples; here the Blessed Eucharist 
was instituted; here Christ appeared 
after His Resurrection; and here 
the Holy Ghost descended upon 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, and the 
Apostles. Sacred memories these, 


but in the present circumstances 
they give birth to sad reflections. 
That after twenty centuries the 
mission of Christ should yet re- 
main so far from final accomplish- 
ment, that men for whom He died 
should still be so distant from one 
another and from Him, that the 
reign of faith and charity, and the 
coming of the Kingdom, should 
seem to keep receding into the far 
distant future despite all our prog- 
ress,—this is, to say .the least, a 
puzzle and a disappointment. The 
situation, therefore, must both 
evoke our patience and challenge 
our zeal. 

In sharp contrast with these more 
or less depressing considerations, 
are those associated with a nearer 
and more modern Cenacle, beside 
the Hudson, on the shore of upper 
Manhattan. The pedestrian on the 
old Bloomingdale Road in former 
days, at a point about a mile south 
of Washington’s Headquarters, and 
almost in direct line with Hamilton 
Grange to the east, might make 
his way along a footpath through 
the fields westward towards the 
river. Two or three hundred yards 
from the bank he would come upon 
an old house and barn, the recently 
established home of a group of 
French nuns. That was almost 
thirty-five years ago. During the in- 
tervening years, road and path and 
fields have all alike disappeared. 
Streets, drives, apartment houses 
and subway stations to-day make 
the old scene unrecognizable. Not 
less, but more, significant and star- 
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tling has been the change in the 
little Community, now honorably 
known far and wide as the Cenacle 
of New York. 

Wholly foreign a single genera- 
tion ago, introduced here to meet a 
need not yet consciously felt to any 
notable extent, the Cenacle has 
quickly come to be, one may say, a 
quite indispensable element in the 
spiritual life of the new Babylon 
where, as its citizens boast, the visi- 
tor may find “something of every- 
thing,” whether good or bad. Grad- 
ually, unostentatiously,—affording 
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a perfect example of peaceful pene- 
tration,—the little congregation of 
French religious has entered the 
deep secret recesses of the soul of 
the great Metropolis. These nuns 
had the courage to undertake, and 
to an astonishing degree they have 
effected, a process of spiritualizing 
which only the grace of God united 
to tireless human endeavor could 
possibly achieve. 

Below is an interesting authentic 
account of the development of the 
Community, and the nature of its 
work. 





THE CENACLE CENTENNIAL, 1826-1926. 


The Convents of the Religious of 
the Cenacle are imitations and 
copies of the first Cenacle, continu- 
ing its mission and applying its 
spirit to the human necessities of 
our own time. Souls that are search- 
ing for truth, souls that seek God, 
souls that suffer to satisfy the de- 
sire they have to praise Him, to 
glorify Him, to thank Him, and to 
love Him, find in the seclusion of 
the Cenacle a foretaste of Heaven. 

In each house of the Community, 
the Religious devote themselves to 
their two principal activities, the 
giving of Retreats and the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine. The con- 
templative life, the Adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament, the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, form a 
steady inner base upon which the 
life of the entire Community rests. 
Here the active and the contempla- 
tive life are perfectly blended. Next 
to personal sanctification, the main 
purpose of the Religious is the 
winning of souls to God. In the 
Cenacle there is, therefore, both in- 
cessant prayer and tireless labor. 


What a great and glorious thing 
that, in the midst of this busy world 
of ours, in the midst of many a 
great city, such as New York, Lon- 
don, Paris,—souls may find a quiet 
spot wherein to enjoy rest and 
peace. Whence, but from Heaven, 
the inspiration that led to the birth 
of the Cenacle? 

Easter Day, 1825, witnessed the 
first meeting of Father Jean Pierre 
Etienne Terme, a French mission- 
ary priest, and Marie Victoire 
Thérése Couderc, a young girl who 
lived in Sabliéres, a hamlet in the 
south of France. The occasion of 
this meeting was a _ mission 
preached by Father Terme. The 
zealous priest quickly saw in Marie 
Victoire a predestined soul. He 
perceived in her “a sound head, 4 
sound judgment, and the power of 
spiritual discrimination.” It was 
not very long before she was added 
to a group of chosen souls whom 
Father Terme had gathered to 
gether for the purpose of teaching 
the children from the surrounding 
mountain villages. 
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But Mother Thérése, as Marie 
Victoire was later to be known, was 
destined for a still more spiritual 
work. Father Terme conceived the 
idea of founding at La Louvesce, 
where pilgrims flocked to the tomb 
of St. John Francis Regis, a house 
of Retreats for the women who 
came on pilgrimage in such great 
numbers. He erected a large build- 
ing there. To direct the new work, 
he called upon some teaching Sisters 
and placed at their head Mother 
Thérése Couderc. God blessed the 
enterprise. The Retreats succeeded 
so marvelously that soon it was 
found advisable to separate the 
teaching work from this new apos- 
tolate of Retreats. Thus two So- 
cieties blossomed forth from that 
first root, one remaining diocesan 
in character, the other participating 
in the universality of the Church. 
This latter is the one known to-day 


as The Society of Our Lady of the 
Retreat in the Cenacle. 

From its beginning at the tomb 
of St. Regis in La Louvesc, the work 
spread to various centers of France, 


Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and England. In 1892, the 
first foundation was made in the 
United States. New York City; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Chicago, Illinois; 
and Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Is- 
land, now have their Cenacles. The 
cosmopolitan character of the Com- 
munity impresses one again with 
the fact that the Church has indeed 
no boundaries. The same call that 
gathered together the first Com- 
munity of the Cenacle still goes 
forth and is still being most gener- 
ously answered in many lands. 
Who shall count the apostles that 
have been formed in the schools of 
the Cenacle, or seek to measure its 
boundless influence upon souls of 
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all conditions. The Cenacle is a 
universal Motherhouse. In it voca- 
tions are born, fostered, and ma- 
tured; and from the Cenacle they go 
forth to increase the ranks of con- 
secrated workers in every Religious 
Order of the land. It was during a 
Retreat made in the first Cenacle of 
La Louvesc, with Mother Thérése, 
that Pauline-Marie Jaricot received 
the inspiration to found the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Often was the Blessed Peter Julian 
Eymard seen spending hours in 
prayer in the Chapel of the Paris 
Cenacle while preparing the founda- 
tion of his Eucharistic Congrega- 
tion,—the Fathers of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Mére Marie de la 
Providence, then Mademoiselle de 
Smet, the Foundress of the Order of 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, made 
many a Retreat at the Paris Cenacle. 
It was after a Retreat in the Cenacle 
that Madame Garnier and her com- 
panion formed the resolution to es- 
tablish the merciful work of the 
Women of Calvary. 

Mother Mary of Mercy, who filled 
for over twenty years the office of 
Prioress of the Dominican Nuns of 
Corpus Christi Monastery, Hunt’s 
Point, was herself prepared for re- 
ligious life by the present Supe- 
rior General of the Cenacle.t These 
are but a few instances of the 
many good works that have been 
fostered in the Cenacle,—works 
so innumerable that it is not 
possible to estimate the exact meas- 
ure of their influence. 

“Mother Thérése’s Congregation,” 
says Father Martindale,? in his 
biography of the Foundress, “was 


1The Dominican Nuns of Corpus Christi 
Monastery, Hunt’s Point, extended hospital- 
ity to the first Religious of the Cenacle on 
their arrival in New York. 

2Marie Thérése Coudere. By C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 
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quite an original creation. Retreat- 
giving was the ‘idée mére’ of Father 
Terme. Mother Thérése affirmed 
this, and she less than anyone was 
likely to invent. A Congregation 
then has been explicitly approved 
by Rome of which the scope is to 
give Retreats.” 

When, in 1892, the first little 
group of Religious of the Cenacle 
came from France to New York 
with the express purpose of giving 
Retreats, they were told that prog- 
ress was not to be expected. Not 
having been introduced to the idea 
of organized Retreats, the average 
Catholic American, thirty-four 
years ago, did not feel the lack of 
them, nor realize the spiritual bene- 
fits to be gained from Retreats. To- 
day, on the other hand, the demand 
for Retreats is so widespread that 
the idea has been adopted in numer- 
ous communities whose primary 
aim is not the giving of Re- 
treats. 

The gathering into its fold of 
groups of women and young girls 
who wish to go apart from their 
ordinary associations for a few 
days of meditation and prayer, is 
the chosen work of the Cenacle. 
The ramifications of this apostolic 
work bring the Religious into active 
participation with every phase of 
missionary activity. The aim in 
view is always either to guide souls 
or to attract them to the spiritual 
life. Very frequently Retreats are 
preached by visiting priests, but in 
addition, the Religious themselves 
are daily giving private Retreats to 
individuals—after the same unpre- 
tentious model followed by Mother 
Thérése and her first companions. 
To perform this work of women 
for women, the Religious are par- 
ticularly well suited by vocation; 
and experience has shown that their 
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Retreats fill a decided need of the 
present age. The burdens and the 
moral dangers of life are multiplied 
perhaps more than ever before, so 
that it is that much more essential 
now to provide a haven, a Cenacle, 
where needy souls may go for 
spiritual “re-charging.” 

In a booklet recently published 
by The Religious of the Cenacle! 
to explain their work and the ex- 
pansion which they hope for, this 
comment is made upon the value 
of Retreats: “A Retreat is a retire- 
ment, but not of cowardice or of 
defeat. The body is tired by labor 
and everyone who labors takes, at 
least once a year, a vacation—a Re- 
treat and a recreation. Even from 
a purely business point of view, it 
is profitable to give every employee 
a vacation with pay. Is not the soul 
of more worth than the body?” 

The rather remarkable progress 
that has been made in this work 
within the last fifteen or twenty 
years is striking proof of the clear 
prophetic vision with which the 
Foundress of the Cenacle shaped its 
destiny. The Order is one that 
seems bound to grow and flourish 
with the times, for the reason that 
it is so admirably equipped to meet 
and satisfy the present needs of hu- 
man souls. To quote the same book- 
let: “From the sanctuary of the 
Cenacle, the call goes out to the 
women of to-day, and in that sane- 
tuary are the devoted women who 
will welcome and help their fellows. 
The girl on the threshold of life: the 
girl bewildered by the life she meets 
as she enters her business career: 
the girl of wealth tempted to idle- 
ness and self-indulgence: the girl 
yearning for some spiritual com- 
fort that she may be strengthened 


8Together in the Cenacle. New York: The 


Cenacle of St. Regis. 
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in her fidelities: the girl worn, de- 
pressed by the tragedy of what she 
must meet—all these — every 
woman who seeks the help of Christ 
is welcomed here.” 

This Centennial Year of the Cen- 
acle will be marked by the erection 
of a new building—a training school 
for Novices, and a House of Re- 
treats—at Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island. The property has been most 
generously donated by Miss Maude 
Adams. A new building, how- 
ever, is essential if the gift is to 
bear practical fruit. And for the 
successful accomplishment of this 
undertaking, the Religious, being 
without material resources, are 
courageously relying upon Divine 
Providence. 

Another intention is uppermost 
in the hearts of The Religious of 
the Cenacle at this time, namely, 
that during the reign of Pius XI. 
(who was Chaplain of the Cenacle 
at Milan for over thirty years) the 
Cause of their beloved Foundress 
may be advanced. This would be 
“the supreme culmination of her 
work,” for “if the Congregation has 
borne and still bears much fruit, 
it is beeause it had the good fortune 
to have for its cornerstone a very 
faithful imitator of the humility 
and the Passion of the Son of God.” 

The daughters of Mother Thérése 
through their interior life and their 
exterior apostolate are ever striving 
to perpetuate her spirit and her 
ideal. Into every phase of their 
life is woven the bright pattern of 
work for others who are allowed to 
partake of the Cenacle’s spiritual 
joys, as a foretaste of the Paradise 
for which they were created. 
“Nothing so strongly impresses it- 
self upon the observer of the Cen- 
acle,” writes one, “as the contrast 
between the numberless works 
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undertaken by the Religious and 
the cloistered life of the Religious 
themselves. Though their spirit is 
apostolic in an exalted degree and 
their apostolate includes every 
spiritual work, their own life is 
preéminently a life of prayer, a life 
apart,—as of those consecrated to 
the ministry of souls. They spend 
themselves in spiritual labors— 
making religion beautiful to all 
with whom they come in contact, 
but they live in the Cenacle, and 
when their ministry is ended, to the 
Cenacle they return.” 

In addition to the program of 
preached Retreats that fills the 
twelve months of the year, and the 
quiet individual Retreats, the Cen- 
acle provides days of general Re- 
treat; also monthly meetings of 
numerous Guilds, cultural lectures 
by well-known speakers, classes of 
instruction in Christian Doctrine 
for children and _ non-Catholics, 
classes of methods in the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine, and so on, in 
ever-widening scope. Thousands 
of women and girls come fre- 
quently to the Cenacle and grow to 
love it. They go out refreshed and 
with renewed courage to face life’s 
various problems in a truly Catho- 
lic way. So the work bears fruit 
and multiplies out of all proportion 
to its humble beginning and its 
modest spirit of simplicity. : 

The life principle of the Cenacle 
is embodied in these words that 
Mother Thérése spoke as she lay 
dying, and which her daughters 
have never ceased striving to 
follow: “I ask of God that we shall 
never do anything out of ostenta- 
tion, but that we should on the con- 
trary, do our good in the back- 
ground, and that we should always 
regard ourselves as the least of the 
Church’s little ones.” 





SOME POPULAR SAINTS OF BRITTANY. 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


E saints of Brittany, it has 

been said, are innumerable as 
the stars of heaven. Amid the 
woods and rocks of Armorica they 
flourished in those distant times 
which saw the dawn of history; and 
a deeply religious instinct has kept 
Breton eyes, through centuries of 
barbarism and of internecine war- 
fare, turned towards their achieve- 
ment and their promise. 

But the Breton has no love for 
those who live and move and have 
their being in stained-glass win- 
dows. With the poet he would 
declare, 


“I gaze with awe at the mystic saint 
Who dwells in the light the rain- 
bows paint, 
But I love the saints who darn and 
scrub 
And the dear old saint at the wash- 
ing tub.” 


In his saints the Breton must recog- 
nize himself; they must be human, 
capable of human foibles and weak- 
nesses; above everything, they 
must be Breton; if not Breton by 
birth,—and we cannot (more’s the 
pity!) all claim that honor,—at 
least Breton by settlement or by 
service to that supreme triumph of 
the Creator—Brittany. 

Breton saints may be divided, 
therefore, though with a certain 
amount of latitude necessary for 
local and other variations and for 
a certain amount of overlapping, 
into four categories: native saints; 
saints by settlement; saints by 


adoption; and healing and protect- 
ing saints. In the space at my dis- 
posal, it will be possible to recount 
the legends of only a very small 
number falling into each class; but 
I have tried to choose those saints 
whose fame the visitor will hear 
most often discussed, and whose 
statues he will most often see both 
inside and outside the churches of 
the countryside. 

Foremost among the native saints 
comes St. Yves, who combines the 
roles of patron saint of the poor 
and patron saint of lawyers. He is 
usually represented wearing the 
square cap of the French maitre, 
sitting between a rich man, who 
offers him money, and a poor man, 
whose cheek he caresses and who 
holds up to the incorruptible judge 
the scroll upon which are written 
his grievances. 

It is, naturally, as patron saint of 
the poor that St. Yves le Véridique 
—St. Yves the Truth-giver—is most 
widely honored. For was there ever 
so hospitable a saint? His house 
near Tréguier was regularly patron- 
ized by every sort of vagabond and 
outcast, some of whom accepted his 
hospitality until their death; for 
never would St. Yves consent to 
their being turned out, where they 
might fall prey to the cruelty of the 
rich who lived, at that time, in the 
parish of St. Michael. 

But only after St. Yves’s death 
did he feel it necessary to deal dras- 
tically with the parish. Every year 
the poor folk from the surrounding 
country flocked to his pardon; and 
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many had, perforce, to pass along 
the roads of the rich men. These 
rich men grew at last weary of the 
ragged procession, and issued a 
joint proclamation declaring the 
roads through the parish of St. 
Michael to be toll roads and the 
price of passage to be one gold piece. 

So the poor had to trudge round 
many weary miles, while the serv- 
ants of the rich men laughed at 
them. But one day, these servants, 
whom we may imagine on the watch 
for casual amusement, caught a 
poor pilgrim within the forbidden 
area. 

“A gold piece,” demanded the 
servants. 

The poor pilgrim laughed bitterly. 

“Do you expect gold pieces from 
blind beggars such as I?” he asked 
them; for he was indeed blind and 
unable to see the proclamation giv- 
ing notice of the toll. 

“Come before our masters,” cried 
the servants, and laying hold of 
him, they dragged him before the 
rich men. 

The rich men were delighted at 
the opportunity of making an ex- 
ample; for the poor had hitherto 
humbly accepted the situation and 
avoided the toll roads. 

“Hang him from the church 
steeple,” commanded the rich men. 

“Mercy,” implored the blind 
beggar. 

But they laughed at him and went 
to see the sport, joking as they fol- 
lowed the whining prisoner to his 
scaffold. 

With a long pull and a strong 
pull the blind beggar was hoisted 
es ae 

A great black cloud descended 
upon the parish of St. Michael. 
Earthquakes, rain, hail, wind, 
thunder, lightning, smoke, flame, 
made the place a horror. 
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Fiery serpents darted forth their 
heads from the clouds, and great 
monsters appeared from the earth. 
And when at last the cloud jifted, 
what had been the richest parish in 
Tréguier was but a_ blackened 
desert, a parched wilderness. Only 
the steeple of the church remained. 
The rich men, their families, and 
their servants were never seen 
again. 

As for the blind beggar, he found 
himself walking safe and sound to- 
wards his destination—the pardon 
of St. Yves. 

St. Yves—he was born in 1253— 
is the most recent addition to the 
calendar of Breton saints. St. 
Corentin carries us back to the 
opening days of the fifth century. 
He lived in a simple hermit’s cell 
upon the spot where now stands 
the city of Quimper; beside his 
forest hut a pool was scooped out 
of the rock and filled with clear 
spring water. A fish lived in this 
pool, and every day the fish used to 
gaze with reverence at Corentin at 
his devotions. But one day, after a 
fast of more than usual severity, 
the saint, in a moment of tempta- 
tion, seized the fish, ate it, and 
threw the bones back into the pool. 
To his surprise, the bones took on 
flesh once more; and so Corentin 
was able every day to enjoy the 
fish and, throwing back the bones 
in the pool, watch another one ap- 
pear for his consumption upon the 
morrow. 

Now it chanced that King Gralon 
(most revered of all the Breton 
kings) passed with his train of at- 
tendants the cell of Corentin. 

“Good hermit,” cried the King, 
“we are hungry. Can you feed us 
all, to the number of fifty?” 

Corentin laughed. 


“Sire,” answered he. “Cease the 
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jest, I pray you. Here, in this pool, 
I have one small fish which succors 
my own daily needs. Beyond that 
I have nothing.” 

And he told the King the story of 
the miraculous fish. 

Now Gralon, at that time, still 
worshiped the gods of his fathers; 
but he was impressed by the nar- 
rative of the holy man. 

“Let us test this God of yours,” 
he commanded; and, calling round 
him his attendants, he bade them 
prepare the fish for dinner. 

Amid much mirth they did so; 
but mirth died upon their lips when 
it was found that for every mouth- 
ful of the fish eaten another took 
its place, and that there was ample 
for the King and for all his fifty 
followers. 

Marveling much, Gralon bade 
Corentin tell him more of the God 
that could bring to pass such 
wonders; and so great was the 
power of Corentin’s preaching that, 
as the sun sank through the forest 
trees, King Gralon was baptized at 
the fountain. 

“Corentin,” he declared, as he 
kissed the hermit, “here shall be 
my capital. And here, before my 
very eyes, is my bishop.” 

Thus it came to pass that upon 
the site of the hermit’s cell rose the 
city and the cathedral of Quimper, 
over which the kindly Saint still 
holds his protecting hand. 

Near Landerneau, the famous pil- 
grimage church of Notre Dame du 
Folgoet recalls the story of Salaiin 
or Salomon (not to be confused with 
the martyr king of the same name), 
a poor half-witted fellow of the 
fourteenth century who lived in a 
hollow tree trunk in the neighbor- 
ing woods and from whose mouth 
issued but two words, “Ave Maria.” 
From beside his primitive home, 
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runs the legend, issued a spring; 
and daily, winter and summer, 
Salaiin was accustomed to plunge 
therein to the very roots of his hair, 
and then dry himself by swinging 
upon the branches of trees, crying, 
“Ave Maria,” so that the devout, 
knowing well that the poor and the 
half-witted are God’s favorite chil- 
dren, called him Fol Coet—the Fool 
of the Wood—and were kind to him. 

After forty years he died; and a 
few days later appeared over his 
grave a lovely lily, pure white and 
bearing upon each petal the words, 
“Ave Maria,” in gold letters. Fora 
whole month it bloomed, attracting 
to it crowds of worshipers; and 
when at last it faded, it was found 
to issue from the very mouth of 
the poor Salaiin, who during his 
lifetime had been so simple and 
sincere a devotee of the great 
Mother of Jesus. A magnificent 
church was built on the site of his 
grave, and thither pilgrims have 
flocked from that day to this. 

Though not born in Armorica it- 
self, St. Budoe is generally counted 
among the native saints. The his- 
tory of his birth is not without in- 
terest to the visitor in linking two 
seaports of Brittany, and in explain- 
ing some charming seventeenth-cen- 
tury sculptured panels in_ the 
church of Plourin, near Brest. 

A certain Count of Léon, in the 
sixth century, rejoiced in a beau- 
tiful daughter named Azénor, who 
was married to the Count of Guélo, 
in Tréguier. But soon after her 
marriage, her mother died, and her 
stepmother, after the fashion of 
stepmothers in stories, took violent 
dislike to Azénor, to the extent even 
of making scandalous insinuations 
against her character. Too easily 
did the Count of Guélo fall victim to 
the stepmother’s guile; in great 
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wrath he sent Azénor back to her 
father (as was the custom in those 
days). The Count of Léon, too, 
could not but believe what was told 
him by his own wife; he shut 
Azénor in a dungeon in his castle 
at Brest (one of the towers retains 
the name of the Tour d’Azénor), 
and finally, after prolonging her 
captivity for many months, con- 
demned her to be nailed in a barrel 
and thrown into the sea. But God 
was with Azénor; for five months 
the barrel floated upon the waves, 
grounding at last upon the coast of 
Ireland, where Azénor gave birth to 
a son whom she called Budoc, or 
the Drowned One. 

It happened that, just at this 
time, the stepmother fell grievously 
ill and died; but before her end 
came, she confessed the scandal for 
which she was responsible and 
which, it seemed, had led to so 
Now love of 


tragic a culmination. 
the beautiful Azénor had not faded 
from the heart of the Count of 


Guélo. He set out, upon his rela- 
tive’s confession being brought to 
him, in search of the wife he had 
wronged, traveled over many lands 
both by summer and by winter, 
despairing never that he should 
find her; and at last came upon 
her and her son in Ireland. Full 
of joy, at the happy outcome of his 
wanderings and at Azénor’s ready 
forgiveness, he set sail with his wife 
and child for home. But his jour- 
neyings and hardships had robbed 
him of his strength, and his joy was 
greater than he could bear; only 
half-way to Brittany was their ship 
when the Count died, and Azénor, 
who had never ceased in her devo- 
tion to him, followed him before 
the ship touched port. 

, As to Budoc, he was brought up 
Mm a monastery, became a monk, 
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and died Bishop of Saint Servan, 
hard by Saint Malo. 

Two other native saints—St. 
Trémeur and St. Trophime—still 
retain much of their popularity. 
There ruled over Armorica at one 
time a tyrant, Comorre, who, like 
Bluebeard, contracted the habit of 
strangling his wives. His fifth wife, 
Trophime, however, he beheaded to- 
gether with her son Trémeur. The 
execution was the occasion of a 
public festival; but to the amaze- 
ment of the people, the two decapi- 
tated bodies rose from the block and 
walked away, heads in hands. The 
people of Carhaix—for that was 
where the miracle took place—there 
and then honored the two martyrs; 
and quickly their fame spread over 
all the country, but remains most 
fragrant in the place of their 
martyrdom. 

Another version of the legend has 
it that the two martyrs escaped 
from the tyrant’s clutches to 
Vannes, where they were recaptured 
and where the execution took place. 
St. Gildas, whom we shall meet 
again shortly, performed the mir- 
acle of replacing the heads of both 
upon their shoulders, and admit- 
ting Trophime to a convent, brought 
up Trémeur by his own hand in the 
monastery at St. Gildas-de-Rhuis. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, Brittany was subjected to an 
invasion of holy persons from Eng- 
land, Wales, and Ireland; and these 
holy persons have _ contributed 
largely to her hagiarchy. It is pos- 
sible to argue, from the purely his- 
torical standpoint, that this invasion 
was caused not so much by an 
ardent missionary spirit as by the 
desire of the immigrants to avoid 
the plagues which periodically 
swept their own countries; or, alter- 
natively, that the saints by settle- 
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ment formed part of the immense 
depopulation schemes carried out 
from time to time by the Romans 
in Britain. But such historical con- 
siderations are not our immediate 
concern; it is more to our point 
that the method of their transporta- 
tion has been cause of much mar- 
veling, for the most fortunate of 
them, going down to their native 
shore, found boats, with sails ready 
set, into which they stepped, leaving 
it to God to carry them across the 
ocean as He should think fitting. 
The majority, however, had to con- 
tent themselves with less orthodox 
vessels; they crossed the Channel 
(can the tradition point to an epoch 
when it was less wide than it is 
to-day?) in roughly hewed troughs 
of stone which floated miraculously 
upon the waters, and landed their 
saintly cargoes unhurt upon the 
rocky Armorican shore. 

The earliest of these immigrant 
saints was St. Guénolé, the son of 
a Welsh chieftain, who floated upon 
his raft up the Golfe de Brest and 
established himself upon the little 
Ile de Tibidy at the mouth of the 
Riviére du Faou. There, with much 
labor, he cultivated the ground and 
established a monastery. But upon 
the island he was exposed to all the 
violence of the westerly winds from 
the Atlantic, and the legend re- 
counts that his monks died like 
flies; so that he was compelled to 
transfer his monastery to Landé- 
venec, where he began the erection 
of the fine old building now fallen 
into ruins, and where he was buried. 

It is said of St. Guénolé that he 
found it necessary on one occasion, 
to reprimand a monk for too liberal 
an interpretation of his vows. The 
reprimand effected no reformation, 
whereat the good Saint changed 
him into a hooded stone to serve 
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as warning to all who pass by and 
to await in that form the Day of 
Judgment. 

The legends that have clustered 
about the name of St. Guénolé do 
not enlarge upon his difficulties in 
establishing himself upon so bar- 
barous a coast as that of the Brit- 
tany of his epoch. But through the 
legend of St. Gildas we may catch a 
glimpse of the reception which 
awaited the saints by settlement. 

St. Gildas, after a fatiguing jour- 
ney in a stone boat from Wales, 
found himself in the Morbihan and 
landed, at last, near the little fish- 
ing village of Lamor, where he sat 
himself upon a rock to reconnoiter 
the country into which he had 
come. But Satan spied the new 
missionary upon the land Satan re- 
garded as peculiarly his own; he 
attacked Gildas so vigorously that 
the Saint was able to escape only 
by ‘throwing himself into the sea. 
But God never abandons His chil- 
dren; the currents carried Gildas, 
without swimming, across the mouth 
of the Morbihan to St. Gildas-de- 
Rhuis where he was able in due 
course to found the monastery 
which bears his name. 

The sea passage in a boat of stone 
seems sometimes to have been fol- 
lowed by happy consequences: St. 
Armel, for instance, could, for ever 
afterwards, make stone do as he 
wished. But when he set about 
building the church of Ploérmel 
(where he had decided to settle 
down), though the rock quarried 
itself, it could not, for some reason, 
reach from the quarry the site the 
Saint had chosen. Two oxen ap- 
peared, however, harnessed to 4 
rough wooden cart, and without 

1He is said to have died and been buried 


at St. Armel, to the south of Rennes. A pi- 
grimage to his tomb there is still held. 
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directions or instructions they drew 
the newly hewn stone exactly as the 
holy builder had wished, so that the 
church was soon rising steadily 
from its foundations. 

Then, from a journey to the 
quarry, only one ox, disconsolate 
and heavy-burdened, returned. Seiz- 
ing Armel’s arm in his mouth, he 
drew the Saint to a tumble-down 
cottage that lay on his route, and 
nodded vigorously as if to direct 
Armel’s attention thereto. 

Divining the animal’s meaning, 
Armel rapped loudly on the ram- 
shackle door and, when it was 
opened, strode boldly into the room. 

“Fellow,” he demanded of the 
evil-looking peasant who cringed 
before him, “give me back my ox.” 

“Your ox, Father?” echoed the 


peasant in amazement. 

Armel nodded. 

“How should I know what has 
become of it?” continued the peas- 


ant. 

“Do not excuse yourself, my 
son,” warned Armel, and turning 
suddenly upon the peasant’s wife, 
—who was just beginning to sidle 
out of the door,—he cried: 

“Come back, woman, lest worse 
befall you. For you it is who are 
also responsible.” 

“Your Reverence,” wailed the un- 
fortunate wife, “I will tell you the 
truth. We are hard put to it in this 
district to find food for the winter 
and must needs forage where we 
can. We did not know the ox be- 
longed to your Reverence. And 
now it is too late; look what has 
become of it.” 

Pointing round the walls, she 
showed pot after pot of beef soaked 
in brine so as to preserve it—large 
pieces and small, good, tempting 
meat—an ample supply for the en- 
tire winter. 
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“It is never too late to repair the 
wrongs you have committed,” de- 
clared Armel; and with a wave of 
his staff he bade the salt beef come 
once more together. From one pot 
after another it came, down the 
walls, across the floor and out into 
the little open space in front of the 
cottage, where the pieces united into 
a perfect ox. In less time than it 
takes to tell, he was yoked beside 
his companion and away to the 
quarry for a load of stone. And 
St. Armel was allowed to finish his 
church in peace. 

Very different is the story of St. 
Divy, or David, who intervenes on 
behalf of infants born with a blue 
line between their eyebrows (called 
“mal de St. Divy’’) and declared, 
save for his intercession, to be 
marked out for premature death. 

Divy’s mother was St. Nonne, the 
daughter of a Welsh king and an 
Irish princess. She took the veil; 
but one day as she walked through 
her native forest she met a prince, 
named Kérétec, or Xanthos, who, in- 
flamed by her beauty, possessed 
himself violently of her. Full of 
shame, she fled to Brittany, and at 
Dirinon, a little village near 
Daoulas, gave birth to Divy upon a 
rock which, recounts the legend, 
became as soft as wax in order to 
cradle the babe. One is still shown, 
on a rock near the Daoulas road, 
two marks which are declared to 
be the marks of the knees of St. 
Nonne, and a depression in the 
ground called St. Divy’s. cradle. 

St. Nonne died at Dirinon, at the 
beginning of the sixth century, 
Kérétec bringing up his son, who 
became, in his day, a great cleric 
and defender of the Faith. Over 
the tomb of St. Nonne a chapel was 
erected; it was first designed for 
another site, but never could the 
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workmen make one stone stand 
upon another. After much patience 
had been exhausted, an ox-cart was 
sought; it was loaded with stone 
and the oxen allowed to draw it 
where they willed. Straightway 
they hauled the load to the present 
site of the chapel, and the stones 
began to build themselves—clear 
enough indication that here, at last, 
was the very spot chosen by the 
Saint. 

One may note in passing how St. 
Viaud, when he landed near Pen- 
march had to leap across a chasm of 
sea which separated the mainland 
from the rock against which his 
vessel had struck; how St. Cado at 
Belz, near Auray, had to bargain 
with Satan for a causeway between 
his island and the mainland, and 
how, by a trick, the Saint duped the 
Fiend; how St. Malo traveled across 
the sea from Wales in a boat made 
of rushes: there is no space to re- 
count at length the history of these 
and other worthy saints by settle- 
ment. For they may be numbered 
by scores; and each has his legend, 
quaint or naive or frankly humor- 
ous, which the visitor, speaks he a 
little French, will soon be able to 
extract for himself from the apple- 
cheeked old women and bent old 
men, bright-eyed from their devo- 
tions in the chapels on hillside and 
in village. 

From them, too, he will learn of 
those saints honored throughout 
Christendom but adopted by the 
Bretons specially for their own—St. 
Jacques, patron saint of sailors; St. 
Fiacre of farmers; St. Laurent with 
his grill; St. Jean, represented often 
in doctor’s cap; St. Christophe who, 
according to a legend, carried 
Christ and His disciples across the 
river upon which Dol stands. But 
chiefly will our visitor hear of two 
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saints whom the Bretons have not 
only adopted, but whom they hold 
very close to their hearts—St. Anne 
and St. Michel. 

St. Anne—it need not, of course, 
be repeated—was a Breton. She was 
a queen,—greater than that, in Bre- 
ton eyes, she was a duchess,—be- 
loved of the poor for her charity 
and kindness, browbeaten by her 
husband whose strongest fear was 
the fear of having children. When, 
therefore, St. Anne found that she 
would become- a mother, her 
natural joy was tempered by a 
brooding grief. Dutifully, but 
sadly, she told her husband; he, 
falling into a passion and abandon- 
ing mercy, turned her from beneath 
his roof for ever. 

Desolate, she wandered by the 
lonely shore of the Baie de Douar- 
nenez; when she saw lying at 
anchor a white ship with a white 
angel at the helm. 

“Hurry,” declared the Angel, “for 
there is no time to lose.” 

“But where are you going to take 
me?” asked Anne, stepping on 
board. 

“God’s will is in the wind,” re- 
plied the Angel. 

The ship set sail, and, after many 
days and nights, made a foreign 
port. This, Anne learned, was 
Jerusalem, and here, her time being 
nearly come, she landed, giving 
birth a few days later, to a baby 
girl; and when the baby was born, 
Angels stood over her, crying 
sweetly that she was the Virgin 
Mary who should be the mother 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

With the pride and the fear of 
this knowledge before her, Anne 
brought up the child in ways of 
strict piety, taught her her letters 
and her canticles, trained her in 
great purity of soul. And when she 
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saw her work finished, Anne fell 
into distress of spirit and sore long- 
ing for the coast of her beloved 
Brittany. 

“Only let me see my Breton 
people once more,” she prayed. 

Her prayer was answered. The 
boat appeared again in the har- 
bor; but this time the Angel was 
dressed in black, for Anne’s hus- 
band had died during her absence. 
Again they made the perilous 
voyage, landing finally near Douar- 
nenez. 

Now the return of Anne had al- 
ready been noised abroad along the 
coast; a great concourse of people, 
therefore, assembled to welcome 
their beloved lady. But she waved 
them away. 

“Not in pride but in humility do 
I return to you,” said she. “Give 
my goods to the poor; for myself, 
let me spend the rest of my days in 
a hut on the shore where I may 
pray in peace.” 

Every night and every morning 
she might be seen on the beach in 
prayer, and when she had grown so 
old that nobody could guess her 
age, she was visited by a Radiant 
Being, Who was her grandson, 
Jesus. He came, accompanied by 
Peter and John, to beg the blessing 
of St. Anne before going to Calvary. 
And gladly she gave it to Him. 

St. Michel is, of course, most 
closely associated in legend with his 
famous Mont-St-Michel, where, ac- 
cording to the Bayeux Tapestry, 
King Harold of England bravely 
rescued Norman soldiers from 
drowning. According to one piece 
of traditional history, St. Michel ap- 
peared to St. Aubert, Bishop of 
Avranches, and ordered him to erect 
a chapel on the mount; but that is 
far too bald a statement for Breton 
imagination, which, in its place, has 
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evolved the picturesque account of 
St. Michel’s gamble with Satan. 

When Christianity first began to 
shed its light over the world, the 
two rocks of Mont-St-Michel—the 
Mont de Belenus, as it was then 
called, and Tombelaine—stood like 
twin brothers at the edge of the 
impenetrable Forét de Scissy, dwell- 
ing place of countless anchorites and 
holy men, for whose souls Michel 
and Satan waged constant warfare. 
At last Michel proposed a truce. 

“Let us settle this quarrel by 
means more suited to our dignity,” 
suggested he. “We are not mere 
destroyers, you and I, Satan; we are 
builders. Do you take your fol- 
lowers to Belenus; I will take mine 
to Tombelaine. At the end of seven 
days we will meet at the edge of the 
Forét de Scissy and judge which of 
us has, in that time, built for him- 
self the finer castle upon his rock. 
The prize shall be none other than 
the souls for which we now 
squabble so ingloriously.” 

“It is well,” replied Satan, flames 
and sulphurous smoke issuing from 
his mouth as he uttered the words. 
“But look you to your laurels, my 
friend; for I promise you I shall 
have such a palace to show you as 
eyes have never before seen.” 

Followed upon Belenus seven 
days’ commotion exceeding any- 
thing that had been known before 
the truce. The rock was wrapt in 
smoke; from it issued the sound of 
hammers and anvils, of masons and 
carpenters,—an indescribable con- 
fusion. of voices. Huge _ stones 
hurtled through the air on their 
way to the new building. Sand and 
sea were sucked up the hillside for 
Satan’s use. Giant trees were felled 
by invisible hands and thrown 
across the bay from the Forest to 
the Mount. 
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And throughout the seven days 
Michel remained upon Tombelaine, 
resting himself upon its black rocks 
and watching the hubbub upon 
Belenus. 

On the evening of the seventh 
day, the two protagonists met, as 
had been arranged, on the outskirts 
of the Forest. Satan waved his 
hand in the direction of the Mount. 

The cloud that had for seven 
days concealed it lifted; and in 
place of the bare rock of Belenus 
stood the bastioned walls, the tower- 
ing buildings, the majestic archi- 
tecture with which visitors are 
familiar to-day, but shining like 
jewels in their pristine newness. 

St. Michel, in his turn, waved his 
hand towards Tombelaine. 

On his black rock rose a palace 
of dazzling whiteness, reflected on 
the waves in bars and crescents and 
points of shimmering brilliance. 
Marvelous it was to behold—its tall 
columns and delicate windows, its 
gateways, bastions, quays, ships, 
flags, houses, all white as driven 
snow in the pale glimmer of the 
moon and the dark indigo of the 
night sky. From within, the palace 
was illuminated by a pure light, 
and from it issued the sweet tones 
of a celestial choir. Mind could not 
conceive a vision more fair than the 
palace Michel had erected upon 
Tombelaine. 

So downcast grew Satan at this 
easy eelipse of his own effort, that 
Michel at last proposed that the 
two of them should exchange pal- 
aces—a proposal which Satan 
greedily accepted. Indeed, so eager 
was he to enjoy the pleasures of the 
white palace, that he did not even 
wait to reply in words—he flew off 
with a great flap of his wings and 
alighted in a shower of sparks upon 
the walls of Tombelaine. Then he 
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gave himself up in its noble hall to 
revels and debauchery. 

Soon, however, he discovered a 
chill in the atmosphere which 
pleased him but little. Water 
trickled continuously from _ the 
walls. Suddenly a pinnacle fell 
with a crash; a little later, the great 
main tower slid from its founda- 
tions into the sea. Of those parts 
which remained, the sharp outlines 
began to blur and stagger. Only 
then did the explanation dawn upon 
Satan. 

“Ice,” he cried in horror. 
my fiends.” 

But at that moment the sun rose 
above the horizon, flushing the al- 
ready melting towers with its warm 
rays. There was a terrible crack- 
ing sound, a roar like thunder, a 
sickening groan; and the whole ice 
palace, melted by Satan and the sun, 
toppled and slid headlong into the 
sea. 

With a single leap Satan bounded 
over Mont-St-Michel and came to 
earth in the marshes of Dol, where 
a tear, falling from his eye, was 
petrified and became Mont Dol. 
The tear was one of rage, for he 
fancied he could see the gilded 
figure of the Archangel laughing at 
him from the very highest pinnacle 
of the Mount. 

The saints we have been discuss- 
ing up to the present, represent, 
many of them, those greatest in 
heaven to whom one may pray for 
the righting of all wrongs and the 
alleviation of all distresses. But 
there are countless other saints 
whose intervention is sought only 
in clearly defined circumstances. 
Though, for example, St. Yves will 
always retain in his heart a soft 
spot for the poor, he will not refuse 
the supplications, be they just and 
sincere, of anyore; but to be cured 


“Fly, 
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of toothache, one would naturally, 
and in the established order of 
things, invoke St. Radégonde. 
Should one’s digestion be at fault, 
St. Mamert will cure it; or, in cases 
of boils, St. Maudaz. Sufferers from 
gout call upon St. Urlou; from 
epilepsy, St. Briac; from headaches, 
St. Livertin; from deafness, St. 
Mériadak; from rheumatism, St. 
Méen. St. Méen, too, protects pigs; 
St. Cornely, St. Nichodéme, St. Hur- 
bot and St. Thégonnec, cattle; St. 
Eloi, horses. Near St. Nicholas-du- 
Plélem in the Chapelle St. Eloi is 
some primitive sculpture depicting 
the legend of the visit of Christ to 
the Saint. 

St. Eloi, according to this legend, 
was working one day at his forge 
when another blacksmith entered. 
The Saint was about to begin shoe- 
ing a horse; he grew suddenly 


fatigued and was far from sorry 


when the visitor offered to take his 
place. But imagine his amazement 
when his deputy began by cutting 
off the horse’s leg. Yet the animal 
evinced no sign of pain, and stood 
quietly and patiently upon his three 
legs. When it was shod, the black- 
smith replaced it without hurt 
upon the horse; and all four feet 
were shod in this manner. Only 
upon St. Eloi’s repeated questions, 
however, did the second blacksmith 
reveal himself as Christ, whereat 
St. Eloi fell down and worshiped 
him. 

For protection of crops, St. Ser- 
vais is invoked; of flocks, St. 
Houarnian; against wolves, the 
blind St. Hérvé; against the bite of 
mad dogs, St. Tugean. In cases of 
madness, two saints may be ap- 
pealed to—St. Mathurin or St. 
Colomban. In the crypt of the 
chapel of St. Colomban at Locminé 
violent lunatics used at one time 
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to be chained in the hope that the 
Saint would effect their cure. 

Finally, in this very incomplete 
list of healing and protecting saints, 
may be included St. Houarniaule, 
who wards off fear, and St. Jean 
Discaleéat (called also “le petit 
St. Jean”), who shares with St. 
Anthony of Padua the power of 
recovering lost objects. 

Mention of St. Tugean recalls a 
statue, in the church of St. Tugean 
near Audierne, depicting the Saint, 
who lived in the sixth century, hold- 
ing a key which tradition asserts to 
be one he actually used during his 
lifetime. It was formerly the cus- 
tom to touch this key with pieces 
of bread which, when thrown in 
the path of a mad dog, would make 
it run away. The legend connected 
with the Saint describes how he 
spent a night locked in a stable with 
a mad dog. So gentle was his 
preaching that the dog at last con- 
sented to be restored to sanity. 

This power over animals, par- 
ticularly over wolves, is an attri- 
bute of several saints; and one 
eminently fitted to enhance their 
reputation in a country so over- 
run by wolves, bears, and boars, as 
was the Brittany not only of their 
times, but until a century ago.” It 
is said of St. Hervé that as he 
worked one day at his plow, a wolf 
suddenly sprang from a thicket and 
devoured his ox. Whereat St. 
Hervé preached to the wolf so 
touching a sermon that the wolf’s 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Only allow me, Father,” pleaded 
the wolf, “to show how sincere are 
the tears and how contrite the heart 
of the beast that has wronged you.” 

So the Saint shut up the wolf in 


2Wolves form the subject of many Breton 
folk stories; foremost among them stands the 
famous (and widespread) tale of the were- 
wolf, Bisclaveret. 
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the fold which contained his lambs; 
and in the morning not one lamb 
but had made friends with the wolf. 

Said the wolf: 

“Father, I beg of you to allow me 
to serve you in place of the ox I 
killed yesterday.” 

And ever more the wolf might be 
seen drawing the plow for the blind 
Saint and leading him on his jour- 
neyings. 

Repentance on the part of a wolf 
—a consummation, one imagines, 
devoutly to be wished by old-time 
Bretons—is the keynote, also, of 
the legend of the ass of Astériac 
(now called Beauvoir, on the road 
from Pontorson to  Mont-St- 
Michel), whose habit it was to carry 
supplies to the hermits living in the 
Forét de Scissy. One day, however, 
the ass was killed by a wolf; but no 
sooner had the wolf devoured his 
victim than he was overcome with 


remorse at thought of the plight of 
the hermits thus deprived of their 


necessaries of life. He therefore 
presented himself at Astériac and 
by means of signs which the in- 
habitants understood, conveyed to 
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them his wish to take the ass’s 
place; and faithfully did he per- 
form his journeyings through the 
forest until the day of his death. 

But all asses during their life- 
times are not as good-willed as that 
of Astériac. St. Suliac, so runs the 
legend, when he had reached old 
age and had cultivated a garden on 
the banks of the Rance, was per- 
petually annoyed by the depreda- 
tions of asses belonging to a farmer 
at Rigourdaine, on the opposite side 
of the river. Night after night, 
these asses swam the Rance and 
played havoc with the green vege- 
tables St. Suliac so keenly enjoyed. 
At length, saintly patience being ex- 
hausted, he waited hidden until the 
animals were in midstream; then, 
revealing himself, he pronounced 
upon them such a curse that their 
heads were turned upon their 
shoulders, and, the stupid brutes 
not having the wit to understand 
what had happened, continued to 
swim—but back to their own 
shore. Never again was the Saint’s 
garden disturbed by them or their 
kind. 








DARK DIPLOMACY. 


By Virainta McCorMIck. 


ETURNING from a visit to my 

old home and full of the mem- 
ories of a happy visit, I was con- 
fronted with the story of Elijah and 
the borrowed shirt. 

“I almost dismissed him, Cyn- 
thia,” said MacGregor the second, 
as he drove me from the station in 
the buggy which we thought quite 
stylish at that time. 

“Why not quite if the misde- 
meanor warranted it?” I asked. 

Men never grow up, at least 


good men never do, and MacGregor 
answered in the small-boy way I 
had learned to expect. 

“He is your servant, and I could 


not bear to have you come home and 
find only Mandy in the house with 
all the fall cleaning ahead of you, 
but I am afraid you will have to 
dismiss him when the week is out. 
It is setting such a bad example to 
keep him when he has flagrantly 
stolen after all the years of our 
trusting him.” 

“But are you sure he has really 
stolen? You know they sometimes 
have such strange ideas of posses- 
sorship.” 

“Stolen! When I caught him 
wearing my _ shirt?” MacGregor 
fairly thundered it. 

“Did you speak to him about it?” 
I asked in my most ingratiating 
manner, which I always employ 
when the little boy shows through 
the man and MacGregor’s self-re- 
spect has to be reéstablished. 

“I told him what I thought of him 
in no uncertain terms. But don’t 
let us spoil our first morning by 


discussing Elijah. You can take it 
up with him Saturday.” 

Elijah was more attentive even 
than usual at breakfast; his smile 
was all enveloping as he welcomed 
me, and he looked at MacGregor 
the second rather as if he had found 
an ally and MacGregor must look to 
it should a battle culminate. 

All through the week Elijah 
polished windows and waxed floors 
until we seemed to live in a house 
of mirrors. 

Several times MacGregor re- 
minded me, a little insistently, that 
it was Elijah’s last week, and I 
would be wise to get done many 
little things in which Elijah es- 
pecially excelled. Happily he was 
absent when Saturday night ar- 
rived, and Elijah came to seek me 
in the big library where I lay curled 
up on the sofa pretending to read, 
but in reality trying to adjust my- 
self to the future without Elijah. 
Mandy, I knew, would be very much 
upset, as she is always against all 
change, despite the fact that she 
and Elijah were not always on the 
most friendly terms, and once after 
an unusually heated argument she 
had, to use her own phraseology, 
“crowned him wid a flat-i’on, das 
what I done.” 

Elijah’s ebony face was wreathed 
in smiles, and it stabbed me to the 
heart, for I knew that he trusted 
me and I was about to betray this 
trust. For myself I should have 
said nothing, but while MacGregor 
may be a small boy in some things, 
in the matter of an injunction care- 
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fully laid upon me he is not only 
man but—MacGregor, and I should 
have many explanations to make 
unless I broached the subject of the 
shirt, and heard the excuses which 
would come only too glibly from 
Elijah, I knew. I set my face, 
hardened my heart, and prayed for 
courage. 

“Elijah,” I began, tremulously 
enough, heaven knows, “your 
master tells me that when you came 
to work Monday morning you were 
wearing one of his shirts.” 

Elijah bowed low, and his ex- 
pression was not, as I had expected, 
one of chagrin but of deep sorrow; 
and this sorrow was apparently not 
for himself but for MacGregor. The 
psychology of the case was difficult; 
I saw that I must go slowly if I 
would get a real understanding of 
it. 

“What have you to say, Elijah? 


It seems hardly possible to keep you 
after a betrayal of the trust we have 
shown you for ten years.” 


“Yas’m, dat’s what Ah wuz 
thinkin’; it seem lak Ah cyan’ 
hahdly beah to look at Mahse ev’y 
day atter de way he done talk to 
me.” 

This was a new side of the case; 
I was evidently to hear Elijah’s 
views on the morality of it, and my 
interest was quickened, if my dif- 
ficulties were made more complex. 

“It wuz dis way, Ma’am. Mahse 
he paid me off Sad’dy night, same 
ez you does, an’ Ah lowed to go an’ 
git mah landry from de Chinaman, 
deed Ah did, but somehow it seem 
lak mah luck wuz bad dat night. 
Ah went by de Pa’m Gyarden an’ 
dar wuz a lot o’ fellows in dar 
shootin’ craps. Missis, Ah ain’ a 
reg'lah crap shootah, deed Ah ain’, 
but sometimes dem li'l bones des 
natchelly gits me. Dey did dat 
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night. Ah ’gun to th’ow an’ Ah 
los’; den Ah th’ow agin an’ Ah won! 
Dat’s how it wuz: sometimes it 
seem lak Ah gwine git money 
enough to buy all kinds o’ t’ings 
foh Lucindy an’ li'l Lije. Anyhow, 
Missis, befo’ Ah knowed it, de 
money wuz gone, an’ dar Ah wuz 
widout none to git mah clo’es outten 
de landry. Ah run along home, an’ 
Lucindy tol’ me ez how Sabo, a 
frien’ o’ mine had died, an’ dey 
wan’ me foh a pallbeaher de nex’ 
day.” 

He paused and regarded me with 
a smile that said quite plainly he 
was sure I understood the straits in 
which he found himself, and I 
nodded encouragingly to hasten the 
Odyssey. 

“Nex’ day Mahse said at break- 
fas’ dat he wuz gwine out to dinnah, 
an’ me an’ Mandy could go. It wuz 
Mandy’s Sunday to git suppah, so 
Ah didn’ have to come back till 
Monday. Mandy got away quick, 
an’ Ah ’gun to tink about dat 
funeral; how Ah gwine be pall- 
beaher wid a dirty shirt? Ah ax 
you dat, Missis. Ah t’ink an’ Ah 
tink, till, sudden-lak, Ah ’membah 
"bout how Mahse aHus give me 
anyt’ing I ax him foh, an’ ef Mahse 
gone, sho it wuzn’ any gret hahm to 
borrow a shirt offen him.” 

Elijah never used the dialect com- 
mon in the servant quarters but 
had a lingo of his own that some- 
times discarded all r’s or again put 
them in the most amazing places. 
He took pride in saying “shirt” 
where Mandy would have said 
“shut.” He had been in the house 
since a tiny, coal-black lad, when 
he was brought up from the quar- 
ters to help the gray-haired old 
butler clean the steel knives and 
polish the silver. It was because of 
this training that Mother insisted I 
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should take him when MacGregor 
and I first set up a home of our own. 
At this point in his narrative he 
straightened his shoulders and 
seemed to acquire a new dignity. 
“You kin see it foh yo’se’f, Missis, 
dar wuzn’ no uddah way. Ah des 
wen’ up in Mahse’ room an’ bor- 
rowed er shirt foh dat funeral. Ah 
tuk er good one, case Ah felt dat 
Mahse an’ you would wan’ me to 
look awright foh dat funeral when 
all de house servants wuz dar an’ 
dressed to kill. Ah mought a-tuk er 
tie or er coat, but Ah felt lak it 
wuzn’ right to tek nuttin’ cep wha’ 
Ah needed, so Ah des tuk dat purple- 
striped shirt, an’ Ah had er tie dat 
Mahse had gimme, so it went fine 
togedder, Missis, an’ Ah looked 
good. Missis, it wan’ on’y Sad’dy 
dat wuz mah unluck day, it wuz 
Mond’y too. Ah come in early,— 


fo’ Mandy wuz down,—an’ Ah had 


made mah plans. Ah wuz gwine 
slip dat shirt in de soil clo’es an’ 
even if Mandy spec sumpin’ when 
she come to do de wash, she ain’ 
gwine say nuttin’. It all soun’ easy 
an’ Ah walk in de do’ real confident- 
lak, Missis, an’ ez Ah did, dar wuz 
Mahse! Gawd! Missus, Ah des grab 
mah coat, an’ try to coveh up dat 
shirt, but you know Mahse’ eyes; 
he seen plum th’ough de coat, an’ 
Missis, he call me de awfulles’ 
names!” 

Elijah rolled his eyes till only 
the whites were visible. 

“Well, Elijah,” I urged him on, 
“what did he say?” 

“Gawd! Missis, Ah sca’cely laks 
to call dem names in yoh presence; 
he cough kinder loud an say, ‘Whar 
did you git dat shirt?’ Ah started 
to answer him but he ain’ wait: 
‘You black scoundrel, you done 
stole mah shirt. Ah ain’ know we 
done harboh a thief.’ 
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“Ah try to tell him ez how Ah ain’ 
stole de shirt but he ain’ lis’en an’ 
he turn an’ walk up stahs. All dat 
week, Missis, Ah wait on him same 
as eber, but he ain’ speak to me, an’ 
Ah ain’ wan’ to start him callin’ me 
names agin, so Ah tink it bettah 
wait till you come home, case Ah 
know you gwine unnerstan’.” 

I wished that he had not had such 
confidence in my sympathy; it only 
made matters more difficult. 

“But Elijah,” I said, with all the 
dignity I could command, “you had 
on the master’s shirt; do you not 
think he had a right to think that 
you had stolen it? He could not 
know that your code allowed you 
to borrow from him; you see he 
would not feel that way about tak- 
ing clothes from anyone else and he 
naturally did not get your point of 
view.” 

“Yas’m, seem lak he didn’ see 
it; he call me dem awful names, 
an’ Missis, you know Ah ain’ no 
thief.” 

“Perhaps I do, Elijah, but in the 
master’s eyes you are a thief. How 
can I get him to understand it and 
be willing to have you about the 
house as you have always been and 
trusted with our possessions?” 

He seemed to be thinking it over. 
His head was bent and his hands 
caressing each other in the way 
he has when looking for a plau- 
sible excuse for something he has 
done. 

“Dat’s wha’ Ah ax mahse’f, 
Missis; how we gwine on lak we 
usen to? How Ah gwine fohgit how 
Mahse done talk to me? How Ah 
gwine walk roun’ lak nuttin’ done 
happen? How Ah gwine fohgit 
Mahse t’inks Ah’s er thief? Dat’s 
wha’ Ah ax mahse’f.” 

I waited silently, and suddenly 
Elijah seemed to find the solution 





for his problem. His face beamed 
as he looked at me. 

“Missis, it seem lak we-all bettah 
not talk "bout it no mo.’ Maybe ef 
you wuz to tell Mahse Ah wuz 
willin’ to stay an’ try to fohgit how 
he done talk to me, dem awful 
names he done call me, an’ he wuz 
to promise not to do it no mo’, we 
mought mek out to git back whar 
we wuz when you lef’ us. Seem 
lak Ah ain’ got no right to leave 
you when it ain’ yoh fault; seem lak 
Ah oughtta fohgive Mahse foh yoh 
sake. Who's gwine polish dese 
windahs an’ shine dese flo’s ef Ah 
goes away? Who’s gwine sarb yoh- 
all’s breakfas’ lak Lijah does? All 
dese tings Ah ax mahse’f, an’ 
Missis, Ah ain’ fine no answer. How 
Ah gwine back home an’ tell ole 
Mis’ Ah done ’serted you when she 
sen’ me heah to tek ca’ o’ you? No 
Missis, Ah ain’ gwine let Mahse’ 


tempah sen’ me off when you needs 


me. Ah gwine stay ef you say 
so, an’ Ah gwine fohgive Mahse; 
dat Ah is. Ah gwine fohgive him 
an’ Ah gwine try an fohgit all 
dem names he call me; dat Ah 
is; ain’ dat wha’ de Bible tells us, 
Missis?” 

“Very well, Elijah,” I murmured, 
realizing that I had lost the battle, 
and more than a little glad that it 
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was so. “Your master wants his 
breakfast a little earlier than usual 
in the morning; be sure that you 
have his shaving water ready for 
him, and Elijah, here is a little 
money for Lucinda; tell her to buy 
something for herself and little 
Elijah. Never mind; go now or you 
will be late getting home, and be 
sure to get your linen from the 
laundry before the Chinaman goes 
to bed.” 

No knight of old, withdrawing 
from a hard-won tourney, had more 
dignity of bearing than Elijah as 
he left the room, and I heard his 
soft voice in the kitchen telling 
Mandy that he had decided he “des 
couldn’ leave Missis when old Mis’ 
had sent him to tek ca’ o’ her.” 

However, the worst was yet to 
come for me; MacGregor was to be 
appeased, and I trembled as I heard 
his key in the latch. He came in 
whistling gayly; a manner too com- 
mon with husbands when they have 
pushed responsibilities upon their 
wives. “Well, darling,” he called, 
as he took off his coat in the hall, 
“did you fire Elijah?” 

“Oh, MacGregor,” I cried, bur- 
rowing my face into the rough lapel 
of his coat, “I apologized for the 
way you talked to him and begged 
him to stay!” 
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By PRINCESS RADZIWILL. 


ROFESSOR OSSENDOWSKI’S 

book, Beasts, Men and Gods, 
has given rise to endless comments, 
and many people, even among those 
who pride themselves on the pos- 
session of knowledge concerning 
the many Asiatic legends that one 
hears, from the banks of the Volga 
down to those of the Ganges, have 
challenged his sayings, or suggested 
that he has failed to realize the true 
nature of that ancient Asiatic tradi- 
tion which deals with the myste- 
rious personage called the King of 
the World. Without entering into 
a controversy on this subject, I 
should like to call the attention of 
the reading public to one side of 
this tradition or legend, and that is 
the fact that long before the pub- 
lication of the Professor’s book, the 
many half-Finnish, half-Mongol in- 
habitants of the virgin forests which 
abound in the Volga region, were 
discussing the advent of this Sacred 
Prophet, or God, or Lama, or 
Buddha, whose subterranean king- 
dom was located somewhere in the 
heart of Asia, and who was one day 
to appear at the head of an im- 
mense army in Europe, sailing on 
the gray waters of “Our Mother 
Volga,”"—Nacha Matouschka Wol- 
ga, as the big and silent river is 
familiarly called in Russia. 

The whole region through which 
it runs is yet very little known, in 
spite of the fact that, before the 
war, it was a populous and indus- 
trial one. But this concerned only 
the towns and villages situated in 
the immediate vicinity of its banks. 


Further on, in the interior of the 
country, there stretched forests and 
steppes without end; dark forests, 
some nooks of which had never been 
trodden by human foot, and had 
never heard the sound of human 
voice. And in those forests dwelt 
still old monks or anchorites, who 
had retired there years before, and 
whom one used to see emerge only 
at rare intervals out of their self- 
sought solitude. And under the cen- 
tenarian trees of these woods, 
strange rites used to take place 
from time to time, performed in 
great secret by pagan priests be- 
longing to the Mordwa_ and 
Tchérémisse tribes, of whom one 
finds so many representatives in 
those regions. 

Of Finnish origin, these people 
had migrated to the great river 
from the distant North, and have 
kept to this day their distinctive 
characteristics, their customs, and 
their religion, in spite of the fact 
that officially they are styled Ortho- 
dox, and members of the Russian 
Church, to which they had been 
converted, by force and in masses, 
about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. But in reality they never for- 
got their old faiths and beliefs, and 
several times a year they assemble 
in great secret in some spot un- 
known to the local authorities, and 
there celebrate their ancient rites. 
They erect altars on which are put 
old and hideous idols which, during 
the rest of the year are kept hidden 
in some of the many subterranean 
caverns that abound throughout 
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that region, and they worship them 
in their own weird and strange 
manner, prostrating themselves be- 
fore them. On the Eve of St. John 
a female calf, entirely white except 
for two black spots, is brought be- 
fore one of these altars, and 
solemnly killed by a priest, and its 
blood is distributed among those 
present at this strange rite, who 
have to pledge themselves to keep 
it either until the following year, 
or until the arrival of the King of 
the World if he appears during the 
next twelve months, when the 
bottles containing this blood are to 
be opened before him to enable him 
to sprinkle the ground with it, pre- 
vious to his starting on his great 
march against the nations of the 
West. Otherwise the bottles are 
destroyed on the next festival of St. 
John amid some mysterious incan- 
tations and weird prayers, after 


which another calf is slaughtered. 

Another Mordwa superstition is 
connected with the marriage cele- 
bration of girls, not widows. When 
a bride comes out of her father’s 


house, she is handed a _ shroud 
which she is obliged to hang over 
her bridal bed, and to leave it there 
for three whole days, after which 
it is solemnly buried in the church- 
yard. This shroud is supposed to 
be for the evil spirits whose in- 
fluence might wreck the happiness 
of the newly wedded pair, if they 
did not have it ready to cover those 
same evil spirits in case they ap- 
peared. Together with them, it is 
buried in the ececth as deeply as 
possible, for the King of the World 
to chastise them. 

Everywhere within sound of the 
waves of the great river, Nacha 
Matouschka Wolga, as it rolls along 
its yellowish, grayish waters, we 
find an echo of the tradition that 
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somewhere, deeply hidden in the 
interior of the earth, there lives that 
great King of the World who, by 
his power and might, is destined to 
overthrow one day those Czars of 
Muscovy who for a while threw 
back into the heart of Asia the con- 
querors who had kept them under 
their yoke for such a long time. 

And stranger still, there is appar- 
ently no link whatever between 
those Mordwa and Tchérémisse 
tribes who live within a short dis- 
tance of their “Mother Volga” and 
the numerous Tatar population that 
is scattered in what was formerly 
the Kingdom of Kazan, and is to- 
day the Tatar Kazan Republic. The 
latter are Mussulmans, deeply 
attached to their faith; the former 
are supposed to be Christians, but 
have remained pagans at heart and 
in custom. Yet they are closely 
bound together and connected in 
one hope, the hope of the day when 
the King of the World will appear 
and deliver them from Russian op- 
pression. 

The Tatars have their mullahs 
and imams, but they have also their 
elders, and soothsayers, their wan- 
dering bards, their old songs, which 
they sing on summer evenings when 
the moon rises on the horizon, and 
covers the whole landscape with its 
white light. And some of these 
songs speak also of the day when 
Asia will once more reign supreme, 
and when an Asiatic conqueror will 
reduce the West to subjection and 
slavery. They are so old, these 
songs, that no one minded what 
they said, and even the Russian 
authorities, suspicious as they were, 
did not attach any special impor- 
tance to them, until the Russo- 
Japanese War, when all of a sudden 
they discovered how dangerous they 
might prove. Orders were given to 
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stop people singing them, but the 
Tatar, as he watched his flock of 
sheep grazing on the green steppe, 
continued to hum to himself the 
familiar melodies, which spoke of 
a glorious past and even more glor- 
ious future. 


“When he comes, when he comes, 

When he appears, when he ap- 
pears, 

Then Asia once more will rule, 

Then the yellow man once more 
will command, 

Then his word once more shall 
be the law, 

When he comes, when he comes, 

When he appears, when he ap- 
pears.” 


The words passed from one to 
the other, and during the Russo- 
Japanese War a Tatar outbreak 
very nearly took place, when it be- 
came known that the Czar’s armies 


had been repulsed by those of the 


Mikado. The whole Volga popula- 
tion, I mean all that part of it which 
was not entirely Russian, remained 
in expectation of the day when from 
the plains of Asia another con- 
queror, another Genghis Khan, 
would appear, seated on a white 
horse, with a burning torch in one 
hand and a sword in the other, to 
sweep away all those who would 
not accept his creed, or submit to 
his law. Asia expected Asia to 
come to its own rescue. 

And the silent struggle for polit- 
ical influence to which Professor 
Ossendowski alludes in his book is 
still going on, still raging in this 
vast Volga region, which once saw 
the Mongol invasions of Tamerlane 
and of the great Genghis Khan, 
which witnessed the revolt of 
Pougatscheff and the rebellion of 
Stenka Razine. The country reeks 
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with blood, the blood of centuries 
of strife, and it lives in expectation 
of the struggles of the future, a 
future the fate of which, according 
to its beliefs, the King of the World 
alone can settle. 

Tradition will have it that there 
is a secret underground communica- 
tion between Agharti, the myste- 
rious city where He rules, and the 
caverns with which the forests of 
the Volga region abound. And 
from time to time, an old man lean- 
ing on a stick, appears no one 
knows whence, and_ interviews 
Mordwa priests, or Mussulman 
mullahs, and brings to them mes- 
sages from those distant parts of 
the world whence will come one 
day the supreme light which will 
guide humanity to everlasting wis- 
dom, the Light of Asia. He stays 
with them one day, two days, 
never more than three, and then 
vanishes again, and people see him 
no more. 

A curious thing is that among 
the Mordwas, and a few Tatars of 
the higher classes of mullahs or 
priests, the idea prevails that Christ 
was the King of the World, and that 
His appearance, when He cured the 
sick, returned sight to the blind, 
and brought the dead to life again, 
was one of the few instances when 
he showed Himself to an incredu- 
lous humanity. And the legend has 
it that on the day when this hu- 
manity will, through much suffer- 
ing and bloodshed, have recognized 
that the time has come when it 
ought to forsake the cult of the tiger 
and return to that of the Living 
God, the King of the World will 
stand revealed to it in all His 
beauty, and it will be able to gaze 
upon His face, and “yet not die.” 

The belief of those people is that 
we stand on the brink of a great 
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struggle between the good and the 
evil spirits, and that this struggle is 
bound to be terrific, so terrific that 
but few will emerge out of it un- 
scathed and unharmed. And since 
the Bolshevik reign of horror has 
been started, very probably this be- 
lief will have strengthened, and will 
be shared now by many who did 
not attach to it any importance be- 
fore. 

All this is legend, but what I 
wanted to point out is the curious 
similitude between the traditions 
which Professor Ossendowski found 
flourishing in that portion of Asia 
which he visited and in which he 
wandered, and those to which I 
had listened in my childhood and 
youth, which was spent in great 
part in the Urals and on the Volga. 
In both places and in both countries 
the same belief exists in the myste- 
rious potentate who is one day to 
rule the whole world, and who is 


now preparing himself for an attack 
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against it in the silence of his sub- 
terranean kingdom, the potentate 
who will restore peace to an ex- 
hausted humanity, the conqueror 
who will once more make the 
yellow race the leading one in the 
universe. Professor Ossendowski 
says that an attack against the 
white race is a dream that is being 
nursed in some Asiatic circles, and 
he is undoubtedly right in his es- 
timation of those mysterious forces 
which are even now smoldering in 
the heart of Asia. But it is cer- 
tainly curious to notice that they 
are not confined to the Asiatic con- 
tinent, and that they have also 
agitated, nay, are still agitating, all 
this vast region which is the great 
divide between Europe and Asia, 
the region through which runs the 
silent, yellow, and majestic river, 
dear to all Russian hearts, who love 
to think and speak of it as of their 
Mother Volga, Nacha Matouschka 
Wolga. 
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By Cuares J. Quirk, S.J. 


Tue Day 


Holds in its heart decay; 


The Night 


Conceals its offspring, Light. 
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EpDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. REPERTORY THEATERS. 


OSTON has a repertory theater. 

Due chiefly to the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Jewett, the Reper- 
tory Theater of Boston was opened 
with requisite ceremony on Novem- 
ber 10, 1925. 

Our next sentence perhaps should 
be a terse and caustic comment on 
the fact that New York has no such 
institution. Consonant with the de- 
velopment of the Little Theaters, 
there has arisen much acclaim for 
just such civic achievements as that 
in Boston. Repertory has been 
murmured as each new dramatic 
group has been formed. For years 
the Theater Guild has held this 
elusive carrot before the nose of its 
subscribers. But it must be noted 
here and at once that there is a 
substantial difference between the 
Theater Guild and the Boston 
Repertory Theater, for the latter’s 
tickets are tax exempt, in as much 
as it is not to be run for the profit 
of its trustees or founders. The 
Theater Guild, on the other hand, 
differs from what is known as the 
“commercial” theater in no other 
respect but that it has _per- 
suaded the public to pay in advance 
for their seats. Up to this winter, 
the Theater Guild has had a num- 
ber of very profitable seasons. This 
winter it happens to have over- 
taxed the moral digestion of the 
public. 

The short-lived and disastrous 
financial experiment of the New 
Theater—the present Century—has 


been New York’s only acquaintance 
with a theater conscientiously dedi- 
cated to art and art alone. It cer- 
tainly was run at no profit, the 
dimension of its losses being its 
most lasting claim to memory. But, 
considered with cool prudence, does 
New York really need a repertory 
theater any more than she needs a 
mangy zoo in Central Park or 
track-bound trolley cars in the 
middle of her thoroughfares? 
Though memories of Daly and 
traditions of Lester Wallack may 
be wreathed with laurels of senti- 
ment, it must be remembered that 


New York was a very different place 
in the days when Tiffany’s clock 
was held aloft by Atlas over Union 
Square, when a panorama of Gettys- 


burg was on view on Fourth 
Avenue, and the Eden Musee of- 
fered its dusty wax figures on 
Twenty-third Street. That was a 
time when John and Ethel on their 
honeymoon were excited to find 
that there would be a farce as well 
as Twelfth Night to be seen at 
Daly’s during their stay. But now, 
when it would take John and Ethel 
a good three weeks to work down 
the list of amusements in town, 
to say nothing of the shifting pic- 
tures on the screen, it is probable 
that John, at any rate, is quite satis- 
fied with what is offered and is 
thankful if he has enough left to 
buy a ticket for home. It is also 
true that the Johns and Ethels de- 
mand something more of a New 
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York production than they did in 
former days. Not even the kindliest 
feelings towards Mr. John Drew 
can color with any enthusiasm the 
memory of him clad in greenest 
tights in As You Like It or The 
Foresters of Tennyson. Yet when 
he was not playing with Miss Ada 
Rehan in modern clothes, he must 
needs be Orlando to her Rosalind— 
in the good old days. Though 
modern directors may have carried 
the method of type selection to a 
point that discourages versatility, 
yet there still remain some stock 
companies as training schools for 
the profession in the smaller cities 
where the numerical limitations of 
the audience enforce a change of 
bill every week. There a sociable 
audience are thoroughly entertained 
by watching old friends on the stage 
force themselves into parts quite 
foreign to nature’s design. But with 
standard productions, the art of 
casting has developed just as far 
as have settings and lights, and 
whereas the old stars were both able 
and willing to play in a firmament 
that was signally darksome,—ex- 
cept for themselves,—now both they 
and their public demand that they 
be part of a constellation of some 
magnitude. This winter saw 
Hamlet given with a human being 
as the King. When Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern are also presented 
as belonging to the species Homo 
sapiens, then production will have 
reached the peak. 

To judge from the number of re- 
vivals we have seen during the past 
few years, we need no aid from 
repertory to keep the older plays 
alive. There are some plays that 
simply won't die. The Actors’ 
Theater has given us four tri- 
umphant revivals within the last 
two years. But had Miss Katherine 
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Cornell or Miss Emily Stevens or 
Miss Blanche Yurka each tried to 
play the lead in Candida or Hedda 
Gabler or The Wild Duck, the pro- 
duetions would evidently have not 
been as perfect as they were with 
each actress cast for the part that 
was most clearly her vein. We only 
regret that The Actors’ Theater is 
the owner of so much black wal- 
nut furniture. For economy’s sake 
it is forced to costume its casts 
to match the sofas, and Ghosts 
and Hedda Gabler are as timely as 
Einstein, as timeless as relativity. 
Everyone should see Ghosts—once. 
It is not easily forgotten. As a study 
in heredity, it bears the same rela- 
tion to Brieux’s Damaged Goods as 
an intaglio to a chromo. It is a 
lesson—a warning—a nightmare— 
and a dramatic masterpiece. While 
Jose Ruben can bring the curtain 
down on such a macabre triumph 
of pantomime as he brings to the 
réle of Alving, Ghosts will probably 
be played more than once again in 
his lifetime. Arms and the Man 
with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred 
Lunt and the Provincetown Pa- 
tience are also recent revivals to be 
remembered, as well as the School 
for Scandal. But the diversity of 
direction and spirit seemed to add 
to their interest. Even the Actors’ 
Theater’s faithful set of furniture 
—its best claim to repertory—is 
beginning to give a certain uniform- 
ity of atmosphere to its experi- 
ments, while the almost constant 
inclusion of one actress in the pro- 
ductions of the Theater Guild—as 
we point out in a current review— 
is having a curious influence on the 
pitch of all its performances. 
With such small but earnest 
groups as The Neighborhood Play- 
house and The Laboratory Theater 
playing at repertoire, we believe on 
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the whole that New York is pro- 
gressing very comfortably, indeed, 
without repertory on any substan- 
tial scale. Daly’s has gone. So 
have hansoms and the Thirty-nine 
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Articles and kerosene lamps. Rep- 
ertory is a small-town adjunct. It 
is perhaps with a certain wistful- 
ness that we repeat, Boston has a 
repertory theater. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


JUNO AND THE Paycock.—Lately 
awarded the Hawthornden prize in 
England, this contemporaneous 
chapter from Dublin tenement life, 
written by an erstwhile plumber, 
Sean O’Casey, is a vivid and varie- 
gated play; very full of rich humor 
for two acts and very full of stark 
tragedy in the third. Its wit is as 
characteristic and as pungent as 
Synge’s; its emotions as turbulent. 
O’Casey is quite as ruthless in tear- 
ing the cloak off national weakness. 
His final curtain is sardonic. 
Though the sudden change from 
comedy to tragedy has been roundly 
criticized, one must admit that the 


tragedy which overtakes the Boyle 
family has been more than latent 
from the first. The strutting, boast- 
ful, lazy, drunken “Paycock,” Cap- 


tain Boyle; the maimed, neuras- 
thenic, patriot son; the girl, with 
her half-baked smattering of new 
ideas; and only “Juno,” the mother, 
with her hot tongue and warm 
heart, to hold them all in line— 
these readily present the elements 
of disaster. It comes with a rush 
with the news of a legacy, on the 
promise of which they all plunge 
heavily into debt. But the sight of 
the Boyles entertaining their neigh- 
bors to tea, and whisky, and jigs on 
a phonograph, arrayed in new rai- 
ment and sitting on new chairs, is 
such a hearty one that we can’t be- 
grudge them the party. When their 
big round bubble is pricked, it ex- 
plodes with a bang. The legacy falls 
through; the girl is deserted by her 


lover; the patriot is led out to be 
shot; the creditors remove all the 
furniture; and the curtain descends 
on the Paycock, fallen on the floor, 
hiccoughing out that the whole 
world is in a state of “chassis.” Since 
Tessman’s exclamation of “Fancy 
that!” when he finds Hedda dead, 
there has been no more daring 
change of mood than when the 
Boyle’s party is interrupted by the 
funeral passing down the stairs,— 
when upon the heels of the jig, the 
mother whose only boy has been 
shot in ambush, enters in her deso- 
lation. “Oh Sacred Heart o’ Jesus,” 
she cries, “take away these hearts 
o’ stone, an’ give us hearts o’ flesh! 
Take away this murdherin’ hate an’ 
give us Thine own eternal love!” 
And the prayer is repeated at the 
end by the second stricken mother. 
In these people’s hearts, beneath the 
waywardness, the rioting, the cruel 
murdering, the drunken sham- 
ming, there is still a foundation of 
faith and a realization of sin. 
“What can God do agen the stu- 
pidity of men?” returns Juno 
when her daughter cries out, re- 
bellious against the load she must 
shoulder. 

Perhaps no American play lately 
produced compares favorably with 
Juno and the Paycock for depth 
and soundness of emotion, for 
characterization or the _ sincerity 
which creates real literature. It 
seems wrung from the heart of a 
man. It is the cry of a nation. 
Evidently, though, Mr. O’Casey is 
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describing only a particular phase 
of contemporary Irish life. Friends 
and lovers of Ireland will hope that 
the young dramatist will soon turn 
his attention to some of the 
brighter and more hopeful features 
of the life of his countrymen. It 
is to be feared, however, that in 
line with the present policy of the 
Abbey Theater, only the more ugly 
characteristics of the Irish people 
will be dramatized. On this side 
of the ocean, we who feel that, 
though far away, we still know Ire- 
land fairly well, cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the dear old 
beautiful and romantic Ireland— 
“holy Ireland”—is quite gone. But 
if the ugly realism of Juno and the 
Paycock represents the predomi- 
nant character of Ireland, then we 
can only say that “Ireland isn’t 
Ireland anymore.” The present pro- 
duction is finely cast. Though the 


whine of Barry Macollum seems 


over-accentuated, June is remark- 
ably good. Augustin Duncan is the 
swaggering “Paycock.” He is an 
actor of parts, but unfortunately he 
lacks some of the charm which is 
so necessary a part of the equip- 
ment of the sympathetic black- 
guard. Sean O’Casey is not a great 
poet like Synge. Perhaps he is not 
technically a great playwright, but 
as Mr. Corbin has said in a recent 
Times editorial, “the essence of 
literature and drama is not form 
and phrase but life itself,” and it 
is life, logical and careless, joyous 
and grim, that one sees on the stage 
of the new Mayfair Theater.—At 
the Mayfair Theater. E. VR. W. 


Bripe or THE LamB.—In his lat- 
est book, Dr. Giddings, the noted 
sociologist, stated that the tent 
evangelist is one of the most 
dangerous factors in our national 
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life. Having once aroused to the 
highest possible point of tension 
that most tricky of social phe- 
nomena, the mob spirit, the itiner- 
ant revivalist goes on his way. No 
system of insulation is provided to 
safeguard the high-voltage current 
he has induced. The tragedy of an 
individual case of short-circuiting 
is the theme of Mr. Hurlbut’s Bride 
of the Lamb. It is a finely con- 
trived and very poignant play. Alice 
Brady, as Ina Bowman, the wife of 
a drunken dentist, trying her best 
to hold her home together, until 
she is caught up in the wave of re- 
vival hysteria which tosses her back 
as a broken bit of wreckage, is one 
of the season’s real creations. The 
unhealthy mental ferment of the 
community is very cleverly ex- 
hibited in the child who pleads with 
every visitor to pray for her salva- 
tion and who finally ensnares two 
unwary neighbors into joining her 
in her own impromptu prayer meet- 
ing. The revivalist himself is fairly 
sincere. After a scattered life, he 
has concentrated the experience 
gained from side shows and vaude- 
ville into a one-man campaign, 
which he calls a campaign for 
Christ. With no real foundation 
of either religion or morality, with 
no training, with absolutely no 
thought about the assumed respon- 
sibility, he constitutes himself a 
spiritual conductor at large. Trad- 
ing rather unconsciously on the ap- 
peal of his own masculinity, he is 
suddenly confronted with a con- 
flagration in the heart of the den- 
tist’s wife which bears little like- 
ness to the spiritual flame from 
which it was supposedly enkindled. 
The man then makes an effort to 
leave before it is too late. He goes. 
But he has given too free a sail to 
his emotions to be able to trim them 
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now in the teeth of a gale. He comes 
back. The girl feels that only her 
drunken husband stands in the way 
of their happiness. The week of 
nervous intoxication has been too 
much for her. The final curtain 
leaves the tragedy complete, and 
the man, realizing the _ terrible 
forces with which he has been play- 
ing, cries out, “May God forgive 
me!” 

Mr. Hurlbut is no tyro in the 
theater. Bride of the Lamb has 
form and a firm technique as 
groundwork for the intensity of the 
characterization and action. The 
author has taken a subject that has 
both vitality and interest and has 
handled it with much justice and 
some subtlety. To invest a murder 
done with shoe polish with the ele- 
ments of high tragedy seems to in- 
vite a paradox, and yet the impos- 
sible is accomplished. The en- 
trance of the preacher’s talkative 
wife at the climax seemed the really 
jarring note. The cast is a rounded 
one. The little girl of Miss Black- 
burn and Wilbur Crane’s evangelist 
are suitable companions to Miss 
Brady’s triumph. Bride of the Lamb 
is as essentially American as Juno 
and the Paycock is Irish. It is 
rather better articulated. A very 
real contribution to our stage.—At 
the Greenwich Village Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


CYRANO DE BerGerac.—Each visit 
to Cyrano serves to convince one 
more strongly that it is a very great 
play. Gentlemen walk our stage 
but seldom nowadays; but a great 
gentleman, whether he be Dane or 
English, German, Italian or French, 
has certain universal qualities that 
are really surprisingly sympathetic. 
Under the Gascon veneer of bragga- 
docio, Cyrano is a very simple 
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gentleman and a very shy one, too. 
It was once my privilege to see M. 
Coquelin in the part. Besides the 
inestimable advantage of being able 
to speak Rostand’s original verse, 
Coquelin was a great comedian. 
Comedy is not Mr. Hampden’s par- 
ticular gift, and the braggart is a 
character so essentially polar to his 
own that his impersonation, par- 
ticularly in Act I., is more romantic 
than real. It is not till the love 
scene in Act II. that his Cyrano be- 
gins to live. He is very much alive 
under the balcony in Act IIL, and 
his death is superb. Of course, to 
Cyrano, one really fine gesture was 
well worth the world. An Anglo- 
Saxon can appreciate that point of 
view. But when the gestures crowd 
upon one another so fast and crys- 
tallize themselves into speeches of 
portentous length, it is almost im- 
possible for our treasured reserve 
to conceive the naiveté of mind that 


can transform this continual play 
to the gallery from egregious con- 
ceit to the ingenuous patter of a 


very sensitive soul. Cyrano was al- 
ways on the offensive to shield his 
own sensibility. He is very finely 
and sincerely theatrical, and so is 
Rostand’s play. It has the contour 
and form and varied action and 
lucidity and centralized theme of 
a Watteau panel, and yet beneath 
the classic beauty of design, there is 
a swirling current of emotion that 
cuts under the ice of convention 
and bares human souls as keenly 
as does the brush of Daumier. 
Besides giving us an enduring 
Cyrano, Mr. Hampden is also re- 
sponsible for the first possible Eng- 
lish translation, which he drew 
from Brian Hooker. Mr. Hooker 
does not attempt a rimed version, as 
did Mr. Howard so successfully 
with Don Juan, but he has been par- 
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ticularly fortunate with the Ballade 
of the duel in Act I.; “The Cadets 
of Gascogne” is untranslatable. One 
cannot speak of this Cyrano with- 
out expressing renewed admiration 
for Mr. Hampden’s recital of the 
“Visits to the Moon.” It ranks with 
Basil Sydney’s “Speech to the 
Players” in Hamlet as an outstand- 
ing masterpiece of elocution. Mr. 
Hampden has improved upon his 
Roxane and his Comte de Guiche. 
The whole production is most sat- 
isfying. In Cyrano, Rostand has 
contrived to make Honor a dis- 
tinctly dramatic theme. Cyrano’s 
white plume will remain an un- 
stained thing amid all the welter of 
some of the pretty black ink of 
dramatic literature.—At Hampden’s 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


Tyree Lyric Dramas. — The 
Neighborhood Playhouse is _ not 
near anything at all. Once grad- 


uated from Social Service, it takes 
some mental initiative to project 
oneself not only to, but beyond, the 


crowds of Grand Street. That so 
many make the effort is a tribute to 
the Misses Lewisohn that they well 
deserve. As models of stagecraft— 
in costumes, lighting, and direction 
—the Burmese fantasy and the 
Chinese and _ eighteenth-century 
operettas presented now at four 
performances a week, are almost 
perfection. That Haydn’s Apothe- 
cary was worthy of the pains be- 
stowed upon it seems open to doubt. 
Neither the music nor the wit is 
particularly bright; the story is 
singularly vapid. The slap-stick 
humor that Gémier injected into 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme might 
have brightened the tedium of 
Haydn, or interrupted his soporific 
spell. But it was with the most 
sincere relief that we read in the 
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program that the majority of his 
operas have been lost. 

“Stylized” is becoming a very 
favored adjective. It is eminently 
descriptive of these Playhouse pro- 
ductions. The Burmese Pwe (pro- 
nounced “Way”) and the Chinese 
opera—sung in Chinese—are sty- 
lized to a transcendent degree. So 
stylized is the whole performance 
that one’s enthusiasm perforce be- 
comes stylized too. The Burmese 
posturing is most tremendously 
Burmese; the Chinese atmosphere 
is almost as fragrant as it was in 
The Yellow Jacket; and yet the 
only genuine emotion that we ex- 
perienced yesterday was the never 
ceasing marvel of the filth of the 
Third Avenue Elevated.—At the 


Neighborhood Playhouse. 
E. VR. W. 


Tue Cuter THInc.—The title has 
apparently as little to do with this 
Russian burlesque of the Third 
Floor Back as has most of the 
jumble of matter it contains. 
Though formlessness is now the 
dramatic vogue, it seems not to be 
asking too much to seek the germ 
of one definite idea in the midst of 
so much inchoate material. If Dr. 
Paraklete is intended to personify 
or even symbolize the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, then it is 
frankly a sacrilegious travesty. But 
at the final curtain Paraklete turns 
into Harlequin and suddenly rele- 
gates all the dramatis personz to 
the realm of pantomime. Opening 
in the fortune-telling parlor of this 
same Paraklete,—a frank charla- 
tan,—the play then includes the re- 
hearsal of a provincial company in 
Quo Vadis—a scene of forced and 
exceedingly heavy humor. The real 
story only begins when Paraklete 
introduces three players into a 
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lodging house to cheer the lives of 
its inmates. This is done by the 
leading man making love to a sick- 
ly little stenographer, while his wife 
performs the same service to a sui- 
cidal postal clerk, and the heavy 
comedian flirts with a shrewish 
schoolmistress. This harradan is 
played by Helen Westley at her 
usual strident pitch. So heavily 
has Miss Westley come to pound 
out the notes of her parts that the 
rest of the cast must also hammer 
their points or run the risk of hav- 
ing them fall flat. Delicacy of touch, 
once she has set the tempo, is quite 
impossible. And, also, the settings 
of Soudeikine are as raucous to the 
eye as Miss Westley to the ear. The 
final decorations for the Shrove 
Tuesday masquerade set the limit 
for unrest, and when three masked 
women suddenly appear and claim 
Paraklete for husband, one’s brain 
is too tired to protest, even when 
the Fallen Woman declares he com- 
mitted bigamy from the most al- 


III. 
1. December. 


THE VAGABOND KiInG.—A musical 
version of If 1 Were King. By far 
the best operetta of the season. 
Dennis King is Villon, the French 
fifteenth-century poet.—At_ the 
Casino Theater. 


Craic’s Wire.—A serious play by 
the author of The Show-Off, which 
shows off Miss Chrystal Herne to 
great advantage.—At the Morosco 
Theater. 


Dearest ENeMy.—A _ musical 
comedy of Mrs. Murray and Rev- 
olutionary New York.—At_ the 
Knickerbocker Theater. 
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truistic of motives. At this point, 
the author, who had almost forgot- 
ten to include a Fallen Woman in 
his play,—and what modern drama 
can be true without one?—is so 
much cheered, that he suddenly 
turns on all the lights; revives the 
schoolmistress, who had drunk 
poison, and declares that love is the 
chief thing. Whereupon the cur- 
tain falls most merrily. 

It is a pity the Theater Guild has 
seen fit to quote a text from St. 
John on its program about the 
coming of the Paraclete. The Fourth 
Gospel as literature belongs in the 
highest sphere. The Chief Thing 
belongs nowhere at all. If the 
Theater Guild are openly declaring 
themselves as anti-religious and 
anti-social propagandists,—as their 
productions this winter might lead 
one to imagine,—they have wasted 
a great deal of effort in producing 
such an unappealing dramatic 
potpourri as The Chief Thing.—At 
the Guild Theater. E. VR. W. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


2. January. 


THE Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY.— 
Ina Claire and A. E. Matthews in 
Lonsdale’s wittiest comedy. Rec- 
ommended to those who seek en- 
tertainment.—At the Fulton The- 
ater. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG Man.—A 
very American Marc Connelly com- 
edy showing how plays come to be 
produced. Quite as funny as its 
reputation. — At the Longacre 
Theater. 


ALIAS THE Deacon.—Berton 
Churchill’s card sharper is a real 
creation and a lively melodrama 
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surrounds him.—At the Hudson 
Theater. 


Out.—A raw 


TWELVE MILES 


melodrama of rum runners and hi- 
jackers.—At the Playhouse. 


3. February. 


Tue Dyssux.—A mystical He- 
brew drama. The finest production 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse.— 
At the Neighborhood Playhouse. 


YounGc Woop.ey.—A heart-wring- 
ing play of adolescence, very beau- 
tifully played by Glenn Hunter.— 
At the Belmont Theater. 


THe SONG oF THE FLAME.—An 
operetta presented by Arthur Ham- 
merstein on the most lavish scale, 
with Tessa Kosta, a Russian choir, 
and many other features.—At the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater. 


Tue Patsy.—An average comedy 
enlightened by the unusual charm 
of Miss Claiborne Foster.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


‘ 


4. March. 


THe Great Gop Brown.—In 
which Eugene O’Neill experiments 
with masks to indicate changes of 
mood. Considered by many to be 
his greatest play.—At the Garrick 
Theater. 


Tue Great Gatsspy.—A dram- 
atization of Fitzgerald’s novel by 
Owen Davis; well played by James 
Rennie, in which Long Island so- 
ciety figures rather luridly.—At the 
Ambassador Theater. 


One or THE Famity.—Grant 
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Mitchell at his funniest in an amus- 
ing comedy of a family worm who 
turns.—At the Eltinge Theater. 


By THE Way.—An English re- 
view which well repays a visit.— 
At the Gaiety Theater. 


Puppy Love.—A harmless and 
fairly entertaining offering by the 
producer of Abie’s Irish Rose.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street Theater. 


LarrF THAT Orr.—A comedy of 
the Turn to the Right type which 
has proved a surprising success.— 
At Wallack’s Theater. 


THE MAkropouLos SEcRET.—A 
melodrama by the author of R. U. R. 
revolving about Helen Menken, who 
possesses the secret of eternal 
youth—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


5. April. 


THe Wispom Tootu.—A whimsi- 
cal and very appealing comedy by 
Marc Connelly staged by Winchell 
Smith.—At the Little Theater. 


Not HERBerRT.—An amusing and 
swift-moving melodrama.—At the 
Klaw Theater. 


Love ’EM AND LEAvE ’EmM.—Com- 
edy of a Fourteenth Street Depart- 
ment Store in which the rehearsal 
of the Welfare Pageant provides 
many laughs.—At the Sam UH. 
Harris Theater. 


THe CreakinG CuHair.—A timely 
and an exciting melodrama about 
an Egyptologist and the tiara from 
a mummy’s tomb.—At the Lyceum 
Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE APOSTLE OF PATAGONIA. 


ERE you passing by the Sale- 
sians’ College (one of Don 
Bosco’s foundations near the rail- 
way station in Rome) any Saturday 
morning up to a couple of months 
ago, you would meet an aged priest, 
strong-looking and rugged, walking 
sturdily, a stout walking stick in 
hand. He was a man carrying well 
his eighty-seven years of toil, travel, 
privation—a missionary worthy of 
standing beside St. Paul, Apostle of 
the Gentiles, or Cardinal Massaia, 
Apostle of the Abyssinians. Forty 
years of missionary life had he 
spent among savages, black, yellow 
and coffee-colored; thirty had he 
passed among whites in Europe; 
and now, almost a nonagenarian, 
he still led an active, useful life. 
Giovanni Cardinal Cagliero, 
Bishop of Frascati, the first of Don 
Bosco’s boys, laden down with 
honors conferred by the Holy See 
and by the Italian Government, has 
made his last great journey, after a 
brief illness. Giovanni Cagliero was 
born on January 11, 1838, at Castel- 
nuovo d’Asti, the birthplace of Don 


Bosco, and was destined by Provi- 
dence to stand beside this great 
servant of God in his greatest enter- 
prises. At sixteen he showed him- 
self a hero. In 1854 cholera broke 
out in the locality, and young 
Cagliero, after spending his en- 
ergies assisting those stricken with 
the plague, lay on his deathbed in 
the throes of the fearful malady. 
The physician pronounced his end 
to be nigh and advised him to pre- 
pare for his journey into eternity. 

No sooner had the doctor left the 
room than the walls seemed to re- 
cede before the dying boy’s eyes. 
(Cardinal Cagliero recounted this 
in 1915, in presence of a large body 
of cardinals, prelates, priests, and 
laymen gathered around him after 
the Consistory of December, 1915, 
at which Pope Benedict XV. had 
raised him to the dignity of the 
Sacred College.) A multitude of 
savage figures thronged around his 
bed and gazed at the youth fixedly, 
seemingly imploring him for some- 
thing. 

His old master, Don Bosco then 
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entered the room. “The Lord does 
not wish you to die now,” he said. 
“You will recover. You will be- 
come a priest. And afterwards with 
your breviary under your arm you 
will make journeys, far, far away.” 
The young man _ grew well, 
studied for the priesthood under 
Don Bosco’s eye, was ordained, and 
sailed for South America with a 
mission to evangelize Patagonia. 
Judge of Father Cagliero’s astonish- 
ment when he was confronted on the 
shores of Patagonia with the type 
of savages whom he had seen repre- 
sented in his room years before! 
Six prophecies are said to have 
been uttered by Don Bosco con- 
cerning his favorite disciple. Five 
of these have come true. Of the 
sixth Don Bosco never spoke to 
young Cagliero, and the Cardinal 
died without its being verified. But 
he certainly prophesied five im- 


portant events in his career, every 


one of which came true. 

Don Bosco told young Cagliero 
he would recover from the cholera, 
would become a priest, would travel 
far, far as a missionary, would be- 
come a bishop, and then go higher 
still—to the cardinalate itself. 

The sixth prophecy (if it was ever 
uttered) said that Cardinal Cagliero 
would live to see the reopening of 
the Vatican Council, which, owing 
to political troubles in Italy, had to 
be hurriedly suspended in 1870. Re- 
ferring to this alleged prophecy 
shortly before his death, the great 
Salesian stated: 

“Of this Don Bosco never said 
anything to me.” 

And so we have reason to think 
it to be one of the sayings that grew 
up in connection with most re- 
markable careers. 

It is computed that the great 
missionary traversed 500,000 miles 
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during the first twenty-five years 
of his life in South America, on 
foot, on horseback, by boat, in cattle 
wagons. Of roads, in his day, there 
were none in Patagonia and the 
Pampa. When made Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Southern Patagonia, two 
little rooms, twelve feet long by ten 
high,—just what his brethren in 
the episcopal residence had,—were 
his. 

Over sandy wastes and rugged 
mountains, through dense forests 
and hundreds of miles of brush- 
wood, the fearless Salesian went 
seeking unknown tribes, teaching 
and baptizing. On the bare earth 
or under a tree he often passed the 
night after dining off a piece of 
meat, which he had cooked on the 
cinders, and washing it down with 
water from the stream. 

To the late Cardinal Farley, 
Archbishop of New York, and other 
princes of the Church he humor- 
ously recounted one of those ex- 
periences one evening in Rome. 
The Apostolic Vicar rode through 
the swamps with another mission- 
ary, utterly worn out, without food 
or drink. They were suffering 
agonies from thirst and they were 
loath to drink from the stagnant 
pools, so filled were these with 
animalcules. But it was either 
death or drink—and both drank. 

“There was both eating and 
drinking in that water,” laughed 
Cardinal Cagliero as he concluded 
his narrative. 

The great Salesian had a keen 
sense of humor on all occasions, 
even under the most trying condi- 
tions. On the night of March 3, 
1887, he was ascending the Sierra 
di Mala Cohuello in company of a 
band of Salesians. At a height of 
6,000 feet the bellyband of his horse 
broke. The way was rugged, and 
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the animal took fright. Away it 
bounded over rock and chasm, the 
Vicar Apostolic clinging to its 
mane. He clung on until he per- 
ceived his horse was bounding 
straight towards a precipice. Then 
he flung himself to the ground, and 
the animal went to its death into 
the abyss. 

When his companions found him 
the Vicar lay senseless, blood and 
dust covering his face. At length he 
opened his eyes. 

“It is nothing,” he said. “The 
Lord wished it to be so. Blessed 
for ever be His most holy will. Why 
are you weeping? Of all my ribs 
only two, I believe, are broken. 
Does that appear to you to be much? 
A rib more or less makes little dif- 
ference!” 


No wonder lion-hearted 


this 


priest was called by General Roca, 
President of the Argentine Repub- 


lic, “the civilizer of the South,” for 
his influence and that of his mis- 
sionaries permeated through Uru- 
guay, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, the 
Argentine, Bolivia, and Brazil. 

During the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. political factions in the re- 
publics of Central America caused 
grave disorders both in the civil and 
the religious fields of those regions. 
Hence for many years the Holy See 
thought of having more direct con- 
tact with the republics, and there- 
fore, as soon as harmony was once 
more restored between Church and 
State in the opening of Pius X.’s 
reign, a meeting of cardinals was 
held in the Vatican to discuss who 
Should be the first representative 
of the Sovereign Pontiff to the Cen- 
tral States of America. 

Bishop Cagliero happened to be 
home in Northern Italy at the time. 
An urgent wire called him at once 
to Rome. Cardinal Rampolla, 
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whose knowledge of men was un- 
rivaled, had proposed the great 
missionary as being par excellence 
the one most fitted for the position, 
and his choice met with the unani- 
mous approval of that exalted 
gathering. Bishop Cagliero was im- 
mediately appointed Titular Arch- 
bishop of Sebaste and Papal Inter- 
nuncio to Central America, to the 
great joy of those republics. 

Not only to the great Salesian 
but to all missionaries throughout 
the world did Pope Benedict XV. 
intend as a compliment the eleva- 
tion of Archbishop Cagliero to the 
Sacred College when at the Consis- 
tory of December 6, 1915, His Holi- 
ness fulfilled the fifth prophecy 
utte-ed by Don Bosco regarding the 
first of his disciples. 

The dignity of the Roman purple 
was the climax of an extraordinary 
career. Blessed by Pius IX. on sail- 
ing as a missionary to South 
America in 1875; appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Southern Patagonia by 
Leo XIII. in 1884; made Archbishop 
and Internuncio by Pius X. in 1904; 
created Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, of the title of S. Bernardo 
alle Terme by Benedict XV. in 1915, 
this wonderful old man was al- 
ways, what Pius X. called him, “a 
worthy son of Don Bosco.” 

To the Vatican messenger who 
brought to him the document of- 
ficially announcing his elevation to 
the Sacred College, Cardinal Ca- 
gliero said: 

“Tell His Holiness that I am the 
last among the least. But say that 
I rejoice at my elevation to the 
purple non propter me, sed propter 
meos, not for myself, but for my 
brothers scattered over the earth, 
where they are working and suf- 
fering to extend the Kingdom of 
God and to save souls. I am a son 
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of Don Bosco and I intend to labor 
till my last breath. I am an old 
man, but I consider myself young 
whenever there is work to do.” 

On the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Cardinal Cagliero’s diamond 
jubilee in the priesthood the Gov- 
ernment of Italy conferred upon 
him the Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Maurice, in recognition of the 
glory which his services as a pio- 
neer of civilization had brought 
upon the name of his native land. 

In this age of thrills probably the 
aged hero just laid under the 
cypresses in the Campo Santo of 
Rome experienced more thrills in 
his long life than half our airmen 
or our Arctic explorers. And very 


likely his most poignant thrill was 
that experienced whilst he gazed on 
the corpse of his old master on that 
day, two or three years ago, when 
the body of the Venerable Servant 


of God was exhumed for the pur- 
pose of being officially recognized 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
as required by the Holy See for the 
process of the canonization of the 
great educator of homeless youth. 

The coffin was exhumed in pres- 
ence of the officials of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, the doctors 
and surgeons, and a few aged mem- 
bers of the Society of Salesians, in- 
cluding the venerable Cardinal. 
When all had taken the oath, the 
lid was removed, and the first of 
Don Bosco’s boys was asked to step 
forward. 

There it was, the loved face of his 
old friend and master. Long and 
lovingly Cardinal Cagliero looked at 
Don Bosco’s face, with tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. Then the 
great Salesian retired, and the sur- 
geons stepped forward. 

When Dr. Marchiafava, consult- 
ing physican to Pius XI, ap- 
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proached the bedside of Cardinal 
Cagliero some weeks ago, the dying 
man remarked: “Si tu vales, ego non 
valeo,” changing the formula of 
salutation used among the ancient 
Romans. It was the first time in 
eighty-seven years that this man of 
iron will and frame was known to 
say, “Non valeo.” 

Two years before this Cardinal 
Cagliero had been suddenly stricken 
ill at Frascati, and a consultation of 
doctors was hastily called. “Jn- 
firmitas hec non est ad mortem,” 
he assured the group of physicians, 
reading anxiety on their counte- 
nances. One of the doctors hap- 
pened to be indisposed, a fact that 
led the Cardinal to joke about “a 
sick doctor’s visit to a sound 
patient.” 

But his condition was really seri- 
ous. Yet his tough frame threw off 
the malady, just as it got rid of an 
attack of bronchial pneumonia in 
January, 1925, when the illustrious 
patient was completing his eighty- 
sixth year. During this illness the 
Cardinal could not help expressing 
himself humorously. At old Fra 
Giovanni, a Salesian lay brother who 
had shared in some of his mission- 
ary experiences in South America, 
he feigned to rail in anger. 

“What’s the use in heaping so 
many blankets over me, Fra 
Giovanni? Did not one blanket suf- 
fice in the forest? And besides we 
had wind and rain. Don’t you re- 
member, Fra Giovanni?” 

Well, the great old man is gone, 
full of merits, honors, and years. 
The Church has lost a great servant, 
the Salesians a powerful member, 
but missionaries all over the world 
have found an impelling example 
of fortitude and heroism that will 
not be forgotten for long. 

James P. Conry, M.A. 
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RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO MAN. 


RELIGION is so essential to 
man that he cannot escape from it. 
It besets him, penetrates, holds him 
even against his will. The proof 
of its necessity is the spontaneity of 
its existence. It comes into being 
without any man willing it, or any 
man making it; and as it began so 
it continues. Few men could give 
a reason for their belief, and the 
curious thing is that when it is at- 
tempted the reasons are, as a rule, 
less rational than the beliefs them- 
selves, and are but rarely possessed 
of a_ ratiocinative cogency. Its 
strength on the collective side lies 
in its institutions and usages; but on 
the personal side in its intellectual 
ideas and moral ideals. Men bear 
its institutions while they believe 
its truth; and no social or political 
revolution is possible anywhere 
save by those who have revolted 
from the beliefs on which the so- 
ciety or the State has been consti- 
tuted. In the hour of the revolt in- 
dividual men may will to have 
nothing to do with religion; but in- 
stinct is stronger than will, and re- 
ligion in some form both of idea 
and usage returns, be it as the 
memory of a dead woman, as with 
Mill or Comte, or as an abstraction 
like Humanity—le grand Etre— 
loved of the Positivist, or as the 
Unconscious adored by the Pessi- 
mist, or as the Unknown affirmed 
by the logic and worshipped by the 
awe of the Agnostic. And what 
man is to religion he becomes to 
history. It is in his religion that 


he knows himself man, and through 
it he realizes manhood. Like a 
subtle spirit it pervades his whole 
being, and controls both his per- 
sonal and social development. His 
first attempts to interpret Nature 
are governed by religious ideas, and 
from his last attempts they are in- 
separable. He must, for he is ra- 
tional, think, and what is the 
thought of a reasonable being but 
a factor which relates him to the 
Infinite and the Eternal? The so- 
ciety man creates, embodies his re- 
ligious idea, and the same idea 
orders his history. Language in all 
its terms is instinct with religious 
feeling, and thought in its whole 
movement is governed by the re- 
ligious problem. In theology phi- 
losophy begins, and in theology 
science ends, all the more that it 
may refuse to name the very no- 
tions which transcend its sphere 
and yet are implicit in all its prem- 
isses and will not be excluded from 
its conclusions. For what is the 
Agnostic but a man who confesses 
that there are ideas which he will 
not name but cannot escape from— 
ideas that he must disguise in order 
that he may reason concerning 
them? These ideas beget the ideals 
which have an infinite meaning for 
man, for they are born of religion 
and for ever cause religion to be 
born anew within him. 

If religion be, as it were, so built 
into man as to be the heart of his 
being, it follows that the agencies 
which work most for its ameliora- 
tion serve man in the highest pos- 
sible degree. Genius is varied, and 
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can accomplish great things in all 
the provinces and spheres of 
thought and life. In art it can give 
us the things of beauty that are joys 
forever, and that govern the taste 
of all later ages but art is not the 
whole of life. Sensuous beauty and 
moral uncleanliness have before 
now lived together without any feel- 
ing of mutual dislike or disgust; 
but in the course of ages the moral 
uncleanliness proves mightier to 
harm than the sensuous beauty to 
bless. Genius in literature may 
create the classical forms that edu- 
cate all later intellects, but the most 
cultivated literary societies have 
often been cursed by the most abso- 
lute selfishness. In music the im- 
agination of the master can blend 
the harmony of sweet sounds in the 
opera or oratorio that speaks to man 
in the language of the gods. But 
the delight music may give is of the 
sense rather than of the soul. Re- 


ligion, on the other hand, affects 


and controls all these. To it art, 
pagan or Christian, owes its noblest 
subjects and highest inspirations. 
For it is not to be forgotten that art 
has everywhere lived and moved 
and had its being in religion. This 
is even more true of classical than 
of mediaeval art, for it was at once 
a more adequate and a more refined 
expression of the religious ideal. 
Pheidias helped to spiritualize the 
religion of Greece in a sense and de- 
gree that has no counterpart in the 
work of Raphael for Italy; and if 
we do not read Greek art through 
the Greek idea that the Beautiful 
was the most fit smbol, if not in- 
deed the very synonym, for the 
Divine, we shall never appreciate 
its nature, or understand what it 
achieved. From religion, too, lit- 
erature has received the problems 
which have given it dignity, the 


spirit which has breathed into it 
sublimity, and the soul which has 
been its life. Without his mythology 
Homer would have made no appeal 
to the imagination of all time. 
Aeschylus would have given us no 
tragedy, Plato no philosophy, Dante 
no Divine Comedy, Milton no Para- 
dise Lost or Regained, without the 
motive and the material which re- 
ligion supplied. And these are but 
typical cases, for to illustrate the 
point as it might be illustrated 
would be to marshal the master- 
pieces from the literatures of all 
peoples and times. And, finally, 
without religion music would lose 
most of its power to charm, for it 
elevates just as it breathes the soul 
of religion, and is the minister of 
the religious emotions. The re- 
ligious is thus, as we have said, the 
architectonic idea of society, the 
commanding idea of conduct, the 
imperial idea of all our being and 
all our thinking, and he who can 
create its most perfect form is our 
supreme benefactor—the foremost 


person in all our history. 

—ANpDREW M. Farreatrn, The Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), pp. 196-199. 


~~ 
—_— 


MICHELANGELO AT WoRK. 





THERE was in Florence a certain 
mass of marble which had been 
badly abbozzato a hundred years be- 
fore by Maestro Simone da Fiesole, 
whose intention had been to make 
a giant out of the huge marble nine 
braccia high, but who had only gone 
far enough to spoil it, and leave a 
shapeless wreck upon the hands of 
the Operai of the Cathedral, the 
Commissioners of Works. There 
had been talk of handing over this 
piece of valuable material to 
Leonardo and various other sculp- 
tors; but either Michel Angelo him- 
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self, seeing possibilities in the 
stone, claimed the refusal of it, or 
the Operai, who felt it was not for 
their credit to give it to a stranger 
without first offering it to one of 
their countrymen, took the initia- 
tive, as another story says. Any- 
how, the permission was given to 
him to try his powers upon it, after 
he had shown to the authorities a 
model of the great figure which he 
already saw within the shapeless 
irregularities of old Simone’s 
spoiled work. “Michel Angelo 
made a model in wax,” says Va- 
sari, “of a young David with a sling, 
intended for the front of the 


Palazzo, to show that, as David had 
defended his people and governed 
them with justice, so whosoever 
governed that city should boldly 
defend it and justly govern it; and 
he began this statue in the works 
of Santa Maria del Fiore, where he 


made a tower with wood and stone 
round the marble, and worked it 
out there without being seen by 
any one.” Huge though the mass 
of marble was, it was so awkwardly 
shaped by the mistake of the old 
artist who had spoiled it, that it 
was a matter of no small labour as 
well as genius to evolve out of it 
the splendidly-proportioned and 
gigantic youth whom the young 
sculptor, all his energies stirred by 
the difficulty of the undertaking, 
saw in the stone. The failure of 
the material to afford full expan- 
sion to this heroic figure is appar- 
ent, we are told, in one of the 
Shoulders of the David, “which 
ought to advance a little further 
and to be more fully rounded, but 
which is flat in consequence of the 
imperfection of the marble, in 
which still appear the strokes of 
the chisel by which it was first so 
unskilfully begun.” “Certainly 
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Michel Angelo performed a mir- 
acle,” cries Vasari, “in thus resus- 
citating one who was dead.” 

The great work was begun in 
1501 and erected in the place which 
it held till very recently, before the 
door of the Palazzo Vecchio, in 
1504, a proof, says one of the com- 
mentators, of the “terrible genius 
with which Divine Providence had 
endowed” the sculptor. There is a- 
description of Michel Angelo’s 
work, given years after this, when 
he was an old man, which recurs 
forcibly to the mind when we en- 
deavour to realize the singular and 
striking scene which Vasari thus 
indicates:—“I have seen Michel 
Angelo at the age of sixty . . . make 
more chips of marble fly about in a 
quarter of an hour than three of 
the strongest young sculptors would 
do in an hour—a thing almost in- 
credible to him who has not seen 
it. He went to work with such im- 
petuosity and fury of manner that 
I feared almost every moment to 
see the block split in pieces. It 
would seem as if, inflamed by the 
great idea which inspired him, this 
great man attacked with a species 
of fury the marble in which his 
statue lay concealed.” What then 
must have been the eager energy of 
the work, when the young artist of 
twenty-five, shut up in the solitude 
of his huge shed with that con- 
torted mass of whiteness, storpiato 
and guastato by his predecessor, 
out of which his David was strug- 
gling, getting limb and sinew grad- 
ually free as blow after blow re- 
sounded on the stone, worked in a 
fury and passion of inventing, day 
after day, till the long throes were 
over and the imprisoned had got 


free? 

—Mrs. OurpHant, The Makers of Florence 
(New York: The Macmillan Company), “The 
Piagnoni Painters,” pp. 116-120. 
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THe GOSPEL or PAIN. 


For Christianity, without ever a 
hesitation, from the first and every- 
where, refused to hold, or even to 
tolerate, either the one or the other 
of the two only attempts at self- 
persuasion which, then as now, 
possess souls that suffer whilst they 
have not yet found the deepest. 
Christianity refused all Epicurean- 
ism,—since man cannot find his 
deepest by fleeing from pain and 
suffering, and by seeking pleasure 
and pleasures, however dainty and 
refined. And it refused all Stoi- 
cism,—-since pain, suffering, evil are 
not fancies and prejudices, but real, 
very real; and since man’s greatest 
action and disposition is not self- 
sufficingness or aloofness, but self- 
donation and love. Christianity re- 
fused these theories, not by means 
of another theory of its own, but 
simply by exhibiting a Life and 
lives—the Life of the Crucified, and 
lives which continually re-live, in 
their endless various lesser degrees 
and ways, such a combination of 
gain in giving and of joy in suffer- 
ing. Christianity thus gave to souls 
the faith and strength to grasp life’s 
nettle. It raised them, in their 
deepest dispositions and innermost 
will, above the pitiful oscillations 
and artificialities of even the great- 
est of the Pagans in this central 
matter,—between eluding, ignoring 
pain and suffering, and, animal- 
like, seeking life in its fleeting, 
momentary pleasures; or trying the 
nobler yet impossible course,—the 
making out that physical, mental, 
moral pain and evil are nothing 
real, and the suppressing of emo- 
tion, sympathy and pity as things 
unworthy of the adult soul. Chris- 
tianity did neither. It pointed to 
Jesus with the terror of death upon 
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Him in Gethsemane; with a cry of 
desolation upon the Cross on Cal- 
vary; it allowed the soul, it en- 
couraged the soul to sob itself out. 
It not only taught men frankly to 
face and to recognise physical and 
mental pain, death, and all other, 
especially all moral evils and suf- 
ferings as very real; it actually 
showed men the presence and grav- 
ity of a host of pains, evils and 
miseries Which they had, up to 
then, quite ignored or at least 
greatly minimised. And yet, with all 
this—in spite of all such material 
for despair, the final note of Chris- 
tianity was and is still, one of trust, 
of love, of transcendent joy. It is 
no accident, but of the very essence 
of the mystery and of the power of 
faith, it springs from the reality of 
God and of His action within men’s 
souls, that, as the nobly joyous last 
chapters of Isaiah (Chap. xl. to the 
end) contain also those wondrous 
utterances of the man of sorrows, 
so also the serenity of the Mount of 
the Beatitudes leads, in the Gospels, 
to the darkness of Calvary. 

Pray believe me here: it is to 
Christianity that we owe our deep- 
est insight into the wondrously wide 
and varied range throughout the 
world, as we know it, of pain, suf- 
fering, evil; just as to Christianity 
we owe the richest enforcement of 
the fact that, in spite of all this, God 
is, and that He is good and loving. 
And this enforcement Christianity 
achieves, at its best, by actually in- 
spiring soul after soul, to believe, 


to love, to live this wondrous faith. 
—Some Letters of Baron Friedrich Von 
Higel (privately printed). 


<i 
za 





A LITERARY IMPOSTOR. 


An extraordinary literary im- 
posture was that of one Joseph 
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Vella, who, in 1794, was an adven- 
turer in Sicily, and pretended that 
he possessed seventeen of the lost 
books of Livy in Arabic: he had 
received this literary treasure, he 
said, from a Frenchman, who 
had purloined it from a shelf in 
St. Sophia’s church at Constanti- 
nople. 

As many of the Greek and Roman 
classics have been translated by the 
Arabians, and many were first 
known in Europe in their Arabic 
dress, there was nothing improbable 
in one part of his story. He was 
urged to publish these long-desired 
books; and Lady Spencer, then in 
Italy, offered to defray the expenses. 
He had the effrontery, by way of 
specimen, to edit an Italian transla- 
tion of the sixtieth book, but that 
book took up no more than one 
octavo page! A professor of Ori- 
ental literature in Prussia intro- 


duced it in his work, never suspect- 


ing the fraud; it proved to be 
nothing more than the epitome of 
Florus. He also gave out that he 
possessed a code which he had 
picked up in the abbey of St. Mar- 
tin, containing the ancient history 
of Sicily in the Arabic period, com- 
prehending above two hundred 
years; and of which ages their own 
historians were entirely deficient in 
knowledge. Vella declared he had 
a genuine official correspondence 
between the Arabian governors of 
Sicily and their superiors in Africa, 
from the first landing of the Ara- 
bians in that island. Vella was now 
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loaded with honors and pensions! 
It is true he showed Arabic MSS., 
which, however, did not contain a 
syllable of what he said. He pre- 
tended he was in continual corre- 
spondence with friends at Morocco 
and elsewhere. The King of Naples 
furnished him with money to assist 
his researches. Four volumes in 
quarto were at length published! 
Vella had the adroitness to change 
the Arabic MSS. he possessed, 
which entirely related to Mahomet, 
to matters relative to Sicily; he be- 
stowed several weeks’ labor to dis- 
figure the whole, altering page for 
page, line for line, and word for 
word, but interspersed numberless 
dots, strokes, and flourishes; so 
that when he published a fac-simile, 
every one admired the learning of 
Vella, who could translate what no 
one else could read. He complained 
he had lost an eye in this minute 
labour; and every one thought his 
pension ought to have been in- 
creased. Everything prospered 
about him, except his eye, which 
some thought was not so bad either. 
It was at length discovered by his 
blunders, &c., that the whole was a 
forgery: though it had now been 
patronized, translated, and ex- 
tracted through Europe. When this 
MS. was examined by an Orientalist 
it was discovered to be nothing but 
a history of Mahomet and his fam- 
ily. Vella was condemned to im- 
prisonment. 


—Isaac Drsraewi, Curiosities of Literature, 
“Literary Impostures.” 
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INDECENT LITERATURE IN IRELAND. 


What a gifted writer in the Oc- 
tober Dublin happily calls “The 
Liffey School of English Liter- 
ature”—all aliens to Ireland’s faith 
—has done not a little to reproduce 
in its writing the mephitic odours 
of that famous stream. There is 
not one of the five he names—and 
they have many less-talented satel- 
lites—to whom many offences, both 
gross and subtle, against religion 
and decency cannot be brought 
home. It does not surprise us, 


therefore, to learn that the Free 
State has set up a Commission “to 
consider a report whether it is 


necessary or advisable, in the inter- 
ests of public morality, to extend 
the existing powers of the State to 
prohibit or restrict the sale and cir- 
culation of printed matter.” It is 
manifestly the duty of the public 
authority to repress public ob- 
scenity, and one of the ways in 
which obscenity becomes public is 
by being published. The free- 
thinkers—“the Liffey School” 
amongst them—will, of course, im- 
pede, harass and ridicule this 
Commission by every means in 
their power, for it may suggest 
legislation which would take away 
their livelihood. But from the dis- 
cussions that have preceded this 
Commission, we rather think that 
the authorities have mainly the 
newspaper press in view, and par- 
ticularly that section of it which 
comes from overseas. Still, they 
ean hardly exclude fiction in book 
form from its scope, and this means 


the exercise of a moral censorship, 
the working of which it will be 
most interesting to observe. Of 
course, the most effective check on 
pornography is a sane and healthy 
public opinion: and, as in all such 
questions of prohibition, the law 
cannot go far ahead of the average 
conscience. In Catholic Ireland, by 
dint of clear exposition of the in- 
dividual responsibility for thought 
as well as for act, such opinion 
should not be difficult to create or 
revive or develop. Parental re- 
sponsibility in the case of children 
under age: individual responsi- 
bility always: for only religion with 
its sanctions can effectively oppose 
the animal trend of human nature. 
The Irish Bishops in their Lenten 
pastorals, this year and last, have 
not disguised the lowering of moral 
tone which the war and ancillary 
troubles have brought about 
amongst their flocks. Before the 
war, there were citizen Vigilance 
Committees in Limerick and other 
Irish towns, which dealt very dras- 
tically with imported filth. We do 
not know whether these organiza- 
tions have survived: perhaps their 
originators are now holding their 
hands in expectation of the State 
acting on their behalf. They will 
look for something practical and 
effective. Lest the movement 
should be thought to be due to the 
“puritan spirit” of Ireland—the 
charge is sure to be made, although 
puritanism does not exist there— 
let it be remembered that, as long 
ago as August, 1923, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations 
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and at the invitation of the French 
Government, which also may be 
styled non-puritan, an _ Interna- 
tional Convention for the suppres- 
sion of the circulation and traffic 
in obscene publications was held 
at Geneva, and its salutary recom- 
mendations were signed by forty- 
three States. 

Much of the work of the Irish 
Commission will consist in estab- 
lishing certain legal definitions, 
especially the meaning of the 
phrase, “obscene publications.” 
There are varieties and degrees of 
obscenity, but a people whose past 
record in this matter is deservedly 
high has a right to have a fairly 
strict standard enforced. Indeed, 


it is to be wished that Catholics 
everywhere would consider what in 
this respect is due to their faith. One 
is sometimes appalled to hear what 
laxity people who think themselves 


conscientious have come to prac- 
tise in this question of reading. 
And would that it stopped there, 
but, alas! there are Catholics who, 
with frightful levity, disgrace their 
profession by producing books 
which both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics cannot but blush to read. The 
name of a militant French Royalist 
springs to one’s mind in this con- 
nection, but unfortunately we have 
lately had to deplore similar lapses 
nearer home. It is incredible that 
a genuine Catholic should be so ig- 
norant of the moral law or so care- 
less of the consequences of his acts 
as to issue writings which cannot 
fail to be a source of moral corrup- 
tion to many of his readers of this 
and future generations—incredible, 
if it were not the fact. God our 
Lord suffered and died to save souls, 
yet these devil’s agents do not 
Scruple to nullify His work. Well 
might our Lord denounce the 
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scandal-monger, the murderer of 
souls. Yet even His terrible words 
do not seem to frighten the pornog- 
raphist, once he is thoroughly pos- 
sessed by an impure spirit. The 
unbeliever who sins in this way 
may be partially excused because 
of his unbelief, but what pretext 
can a Catholic put forth for foster- 
ing and spreading immorality of 
the kind? For the sake of the good 
name of the Church and to mitigate 
the scandal, all Catholics should be 
keen to express their abhorrence of 


such conduct. 
—The Month (London), March, 1926. 


<i 
— 





THE UNREALITY OF THINGS. 


“DocMa divides, Charity unites,” 
wrote a journalist recently in an 
article celebrating the 16th cente- 
nary of the Council of Nicaea. It may 
be so, but, then, why did the good 
young man celebrate Nicaea? For 
Nicaea stands for dogma, for a 
Christianity which put truth in the 
forefront and held that there could 
be no true charity in weakly aban- 
doning any one of the divine facts 
revealed by God to man. 

But journalism to-day seems to 
live on the principle of separating 
things completely from the mean- 
ing of them, and then bidding us 
rejoice and celebrate over the 
empty shell. This attitude was 
well shown in an article in one of 
the evening papers on Christmas 
Eve. On that day something must 
be written about Christmas—so 
the journalist wrote. 

He bade us rejoice at Christmas 
because we had rejoiced as children 
at a sense of a “more spacious” 
life to come, and, as those wise 
men the Jesuits know, the impres- 
sions a child receives before seven 
are those which last. 
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He bade us rejoice because our 
pagan ancestors had rejoiced at 
this time of year when “it becomes 
certain that the dwindling of the 
days has ceased . . . the sun will 
again climb high in the heavens, 
and the warm, prolific summer re- 
turn.” 

Again he bade us rejoice because, 
as Christians, “we look to one an- 
other. Goodwill on earth is no 
empty phrase.” 

True, no longer do we “bear meat 
and wine to a shivering serf;” we 
do not even dole out blankets to 
picturesque villagers, but “is there 
less of Christmas spirit in the old- 
age pensions and other allowances 
that we give?” 

Our journalist then bids us re- 
joice most mightily because we 
shall see “faces fragrant with the 
mince-pies of half a century,” and 
have again our “savoury grand 
Norfolcian holocaust”—whatever 
But then, feeling per- 


that may be. 
haps that these expressions of re- 
joicing can hardly be made to con- 
stitute its cause, he gives away his 
whole case in his final sentence: 
“Without requiring anybody,” he 
says, “to put reason in the matter, 


we shall 
morn.” 
But men are not really as unrea- 
soning as that: certainly children 
are not. Do not try to tell a child 
that Christmas means that he has 
hopes of a more spacious life to 
come, or that his pagan ancestors 
celebrated a future summer in the 
midst of frost, or that it means 
goodwill among men or even that 
it means mince-pies. He will like 
the mince-pies the best of those 
explanations, but I think he will 
again ask: “Why?” and it seems 
that increasingly he will need the 
Catholic Church to tell him. Even 


again salute a happy 
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a child of seven, if he is a Cath- 
olic, knows that the word Christ- 
mas means “the Mass of the Birth 
of Christ.” He has been to Mass; 
he has seen the Crib; he knows 
that the Baby lying there is God 
come on earth to save man. He 
knows why he is rejoicing, why 
there is goodwill, even why there 
are mince-pies. He may not know 
what the “grand Norfolcian holo- 
caust” is, but he knows too much 
to write what was written on the 
same day in another part of the 
same paper. We are told that in 
ancient French revels the priest 
sang: 

“Amen, amen, thou honoured Ass, 
Sated to the full with grass; 
Amen, amen, shalt thou reply, 
And disregard antiquity.” 

No Catholic seven-year-old would 
imagine however that “Balaam’s 
Ass” was the beast in question. He 
has seen too often the ox and the 
ass on either side of the manger; 
he has heard too many carols. He 
has been taught to think of the 
Ox and the Ass as “honoured” be- 
cause they sheltered man’s Saviour 
when “there was not room” in the 
inn where men were. 

This second article, entitled 
Christmas Superstitions, was de- 
scribed by a really learned medi- 
aevalist as “a maddening jumble.” 
Balaam’s Ass never appeared at the 
crib in the story of Christmas Day; 
it may have been introduced in 
some French mediaeval legend on 
the Feast of Fools or New Year's 
Day. “But,” continues our au- 
thority, “the trouble is that in the 
modern survivals all these things 
have got mixed up like the ingredi- 
ents of a Christmas pudding. The 
boy bishop and Santa Claus and 
the yule log and the Feasts of Foois 
and Twelfth Night with the Kings, 
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and the semi-liturgical drama of 
the prophets and the shepherds 
and the star, etc. . . . the article is 
a cheap hash of a pretentious and 
worthless book published some 
years ago by a German professor.” 

But here is the trouble: the jour- 
nalist must appear to know all 
sorts of things that nobody knows. 
He must be learned in prehistory, 
in the pagan past of the world, and 
in mediaeval “superstitions.” He 
must be full of literary allusion. 
But since our Christian heritage is 
to be emptied of all meaning, of all 
reality, he need know nothing ac- 
curate about that. To Nicaea must 
be attached some fancy meaning, 
but it may be safely alluded to 
without the faintest knowledge of 
what it really stood for; Christmas 
must be celebrated as a pagan sur- 
vival in vague and allusive terms, 
but nothing need be known of its 


origin as a Christian festival. 
—Marsiz Warp, in Catholic Truth (London), 
March-April, 1926. 


ip 
— 





“CATHOLIC” AND “ROMAN 
CATHOLIC.” 


ALTHOUGH, under the rule of the 
British Parliament, Ireland of late 
years enjoyed complete religious 
freedom; and, to use the words of 
the late Canon Sheehan: “No Brit- 
ish statesman dare appeal for sup- 
port in any measure that would 
tend to limit the liberty of the peo- 
ple in the profession of their 
creed.” Nevertheless, the inception 
of the Irish Free State, with self- 
government for the largely Catholic 
Irish people, has thrown into strong 
relief some of those measures 
which were formerly either tacitly 
ignored or calmly disregarded. 
Such a measure was that which 
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purported to give to the State a 
power to dissolve marriage. And 
another, and one which should 
scarcely be less offensive to Cath- 
olics is that which affixes to them 
the legal label of “Roman Cath- 
olic.” 

Yet, this is a matter to which the 
Catholic public has evidently given 
very little attention. It would be, 
indeed, difficult to find a question 
dealing with the relations between 
Church and State, concerning 
which there does not exist a greater 
amount of popular misconception 
and downright ignorance, even 
among Catholics who would con- 
sider themselves educated, than 
that which exists with regard to 
this matter. The exact significance 
of the term does not seem to have 
been realised, and neither the 
tenacity with which Protestants 
cling to its use, nor their insistence 
on its employment by Catholics in 
all legal documents, has ever awak- 
ened any doubts, in the great mass 
of Catholic public men, of the 
orthodoxy of the description nor 
any suspicion of the motives of our 
quondam legislators. The Catho- 
lic man-in-the-street seems to con- 
sider that there is involved in the 
matter nothing more than a mere 
avowal of the Church’s connection 
with Rome; and, indeed, he often 
resents the action of those who at- 
tempt to remedy this state of af- 
fairs, as proceeding rather from an 
ignoble species of shame, and a de- 
sire to avoid all open acknowledg- 
ment of our communion with 
Rome, than from any motive of zeal 
or true interest in the Church’s 
welfare. 

Nevertheless, very little con- 
sideration must serve to convince 
even the most obstinate that this is 
not the correct view to take. For 
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everyone who has learnt the penny 
Catechism of our school-days will 
remember the “marks or signs of 
the true Church”—it is One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic. How, 
then, can one limit or qualify that 
which is Catholic or Universal? 
If a Church is universal it cannot 
be restricted to any one locality 
nor can there be more than one 
species of it in existence, which 
this limiting of the quality implies. 
The words “Roman Catholic” offer 
in themselves a contradiction in 
terms. Or if, in this age of slip- 
shod definition, they are to bear 
any meaning at all, do they not in- 
dicate a member of the Catholic 
Church who happens to live in 
Rome—the Pope, for instance? 
But there is more in this matter 
than a question of mere verbal ac- 
curacy. There is a far deeper and 
graver implication involved in its 
use by non-Catholics—an implica- 
tion, indeed, which militates against 
one of the fundamentals of Cath- 
olic dogma. The use by them of 
the term “Roman Catholic” consti- 
tutes an implicit denial of the 
claims of the Catholic Church. 
When a Protestant speaks of the 
“Roman Catholic Church,” he 
means to convey that to him the 
Church of Rome is the sect of 
Rome: that to him the description 
“Catholic Church” covers. not 
merely those Christians who are in 
communion with the See of Rome, 
but a number of creeds, which dif- 
fer only as regards point of view, 
and are all really working towards 
the same end: and, finally, that 
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amongst these various creeds, the 
most debased and least enlightened 
is the superstitious “Roman Cath- 
olic” Church, which, inasmuch as 
it has refused to avail of the bene- 
fits resultant on the Reformation, 
is for the present condemned to 
popish slavery and mediaeval ig- 
norance. So that the “Anglican 
Catholic” and the “Roman Cath- 
olic” differ only in degree of cul- 
ture, and on the question of the 
means they adopt. 

The whole affair is, of course, a 
rather impudent attempt on the 
part of Protestants to arrogate to 
themselves that title which has 
been since the beginning peculiar 
to the Church of Rome, and which 
has been in all the ages her glory 
and her privilege—that of Cath- 
olic. And as such, and remember- 
ing that the Catholic Church has al- 
ways taught that only those who 
are in communion with the See of 
Rome are entitled to call themselves 
Catholics, we should not merely 
abstain from and resent the use of 
this term, but also do whatever lies 
in our power to prevent our fellow 
Catholics from falling into this 
trap. 

But there is a further obligation, 
an obligation which Catholic pub- 
lic men in a Catholic state must dis- 
charge—that of introducing legis- 
lation to deal with the matter. 
Since this obnoxious title has been 
bestowed on us by human laws, it 
is fitting that it be removed from 
us by the same agency. 


—PApraic O CarnArn, in The Irish Rosary 
(Dublin), April, 1926. 





Editorial Comment. 


HERE is so much flatulent 

glorification of “modern sci- 
ence” that it is refreshing to find 
some one who is undeniably “mod- 
ern” admitting that science is not 
the summum _  bonum. Glenn 
Frank, formerly edi- 
tor of The Century, 
now President of 
Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, has a _ neat 
paragraph in a re- 
cent number of the New York Eve- 
ning World. He says: 

“Technically this is a triumphant 
age. We have put the auto and 
airplane in place of the horse. We 
have put the typewriter in place 
of the goose-quill. We have put 
the mowing machine in place of the 
scythe. We have put the reaper in 
place of the sickle. We have put 
the are light in place of the tallow 
dip. We have put the dynamo in 
place of the galvanic battery. We 
have put flawless firearms in place 
of the flintlock. We have put the 
steamship and submarine in place 
of the sailing ship. We have put 
wireless telegraphy in place of 
beacon signal fires. 

“But we tend to exalt the outside 
of things at the expense of the in- 
side of things. Our outer life tends 
to fall apart from our inner life. 
We tend to take the view of the 
reporter who closed his story of the 
murder of a man by a gang of street 
thugs with the remark that for- 
tunately he had no money with him 
and so lost nothing but his life. 
We invent labor-saving devices 
without giving an equal amount of 


New Inven- 
tions and 

a New 
Religion? 


attention to developing our capacity 
for using the resulting leisure 
wisely. The passion to own out- 
strips the passion to create. As 
citizens and as a civilization, our 
problem is to bring our spiritual 
strength to the level of our techni- 
cal triumphs.” 

Mr. Frank has his own ideas as 
to how the spiritual adjustment is 
to be made. But for the nonce, he 
has wisely refrained from express- 
ing them. Perhaps he realizes 
that his solution could hardly be 
as satisfactory as his presentation 
of the problem. He is wiser than 
one of his admirers, Mr. A. E. Wig- 
gam, who, in The New Decalogue of 
Science, ventures the pronounce- 
ment that modern science neces- 
sitates a modern religion. “Science 
has given men a new universe,” 
says Mr. Wiggam,—“but the 
church has not given them a new 
religion,—nor a new ethic to fit it. 
Science has given men electric cars, 
hot and cold water, safety razors, 
chemical dyes, but the church has 
fought every effort of philosophy 
to teach them the new kind of life 
by which safety razors and chemi- 
cals have sprung from the few 
unique intellects and imaginations 
that discovered them.” 


HAT a pity that men of 

science permit themselves to 
write so much unmitigated non- 
sense. And what a curious coin- 
cidence that Glenn Frank should 
be reputed as_ the _ principal 
“booster” of Mr. Wiggam’s book. I 
hope we are not to suppose that Mr. 
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Frank agrees with the proposition 
that a new kind of razor demands a 
new kind of religion, 
or that there should 
be one kind of ethic 
for those that ride 
in a post chaise and 
another for | those 
that use an electric car. 

Since the Church will not make 
a new religion, the scientists (if 
we may credit Mr. Wiggam) are 
for destroying all religions. For 
example, there are Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Viscount Haldane, and Earl 
Balfour, who, he says, practically 
agree with Nietzsche that “God is 
dead.” And there is Dr. Irwin Ed- 
man of Columbia University who 
informs his students that “man is 
a mere accident,” “immortality is a 
sheer illusion,” and “there is prac- 
tically no evidence for the ex- 
istence of God.” Everett Dean 
Martin, of Cooper Institute (Mr. 


Religion, 
Ethics and 
the “Cocked 
Hat.” 


Wiggam continues) teaches thou- 
sands of men and women that “Re- 
ligion is primarily a defense mecha- 
nism,” “a compensatory fiction for 
a feeling of inferiority,” and that 


“salvation, the Heavenly Father, 
angels, devils and the like are dif- 
ferent in degree but not in kind 
from the Freudian defense mecha- 
nism of the paranoiac.” John 
Broadus Watson of Johns Hopkins 
tells his students that “freedom of 
the will has been knocked into a 
cocked hat.” Mr. Wiggam quotes 
these dogmata with no disapproval. 
He says he is “not concerned with 
the truth or the untruth of these 
various pictures of the universe, 
life, reality and destiny.” 

But these are the all-important 
matters with which the Church is 
concerned, and it is only when 
scientists encroach in the field of 
religion, that the Church opposes 
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them. Razor blades and electric 
cars and chemical dyes don’t arouse 
her antipathy. But she does be- 
come impatient when a razor blade 
inventor, or a chemical dye dis- 
coverer goes on a rampage and calls 
the Heavenly Father “the defense 
mechanism of a paranoiac,” or 
when an instructor declares that 
“free will is knocked into a cocked 
hat.” If this is the new religion 
and this the new ethic, if this be 
the philosophy that is to teach men 
the new kind of life, can Mr. Wig- 
gam pretend to be scandalized, be- 
cause the Church prefers the old 
religion, with God and the soul and 
the future life, as well as the old 
ethic with the Ten Command- 
ments? 





PEAKING of science, I am par- 

ticularly fascinated with an idea 
expressed by Professor Pupin at a 
luncheon of the International Elec- 
tro-Technical Commission, recent- 
ly. He makes the point that 
science can effect a 
true league of na- 
tions: “The names 
Volta, Ampére, 
Ohm, Faraday, 
Henry, Gauss, Cou- 
lomb, Joule, are household gods, 
and they remind us that we have the 
same interest, and worship at the 
altars of the same patron saints, 
Kelvin, Helmholtz, Maxwell, Hertz, 
Siemens, Gramme, Paccinotti. We 
are all one.” 

Truly that is something like a 
league of nations.. These “patron 
saints” are from Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, and America. It is 
significant, by the way, that not 
one of them shared the philosophic 
theory of men like Irwin Edman, 


The 
Scientists’ 
League of 


Nations. 
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Everett Martin, John Broadus Wat- 
son, and others, who after all, have 
taken their science at second hand. 
It is equally significant that Gal- 
vani, Volta, Coulomb, Ampére, and 
Ohm were devout members of the 
Catholic Church. I am not going 
to yield, at this moment, to the im- 
pulse to reel off a hundred more 
names of famous Catholic scien- 
tists. Anyone (Mr. Wiggam in- 
cluded) can find them,—literally 
hundreds of them,—in Dr. Walsh’s 
book, Catholic Churchmen in Sci- 
ence, in Father Brennan’s book, 
What Catholics Have Done for 
Science, in Father Lummer’s 


pamphlet, Js the Catholic Church an 
Enemy to Science? or, better still, 
in Kneller’s Christianity and the 
Leaders of Modern Science. 
Whatever new ethic Mr. Wiggam 
may accept, it is unethical for him 
to ignore these books, or, if he has 


seen them, to repeat loosely, as he 
does, the old calumny that “both 
Catholic and Protestant churches 
have, in the main used all the 
threats of the orthodox hell to pre- 
vent men thinking freely and 
bravely about life.” In spite of Mr. 
Wiggam’s New Decalogue, there is 
no commandment that supplants 
the old Bighth, “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness.” 


<item 
—— 





HAVE so often, in these columns, 

criticized newspaper ethics, that 
I am particularly happy to note, 
in the first Pan-American Congress 
of Journalists, some rather pointed 
remarks corroborating my opinion 
as to what is wrong with the 
hewspapers. Professor Roscoe E. 
Brown of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, explains: 

“In the United States the pre- 
dominant interest is domestic news 
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and what is called in office slang, 
‘entertainment copy,’ with the lat- 
ter constantly pushing the former 
off the pages, as the result of our 
peculiar ‘mass circulation’ strug- 
gle. This pressure for ‘mass cir- 
culation’ concentrates attention in 
many quarters on the technique of 
psychological appeal, on ways of 
putting things strikingly, somewhat 
to the sacrifice of attention to the 
substance and soundness of what is 
published. 

“Latin America seems, on the 
whole, to be free from that struggle 
for ‘mass circulation,’ which means 
reaching out to capture the inter- 
est of the less intelligent parts of 
the community. A greater tend- 
ency appears there 
than here to be con- The Curse of 
tent with moderate- “Mass Circu- 
sized class circula-lation” of 
tion among the Newspapers. 
more intelligent and 
leading citizens. This fact, to- 
gether with the inherited Latin in- 
tellectual tradition, has developed 
the southern press along French 
and Continental lines rather than 
along those followed in England 
and the United States.” 

The trouble, then, is the struggle 
for mass-circulation. In other 
words, to use the old-fashioned 
Marxian phrase, “the economic 
factor is the determining factor.” 
Publishers and editors have been 
reaching down to the mob rather 
than trying to lift up the mob. 
They are out primarily to make 
money, rather than to disseminate 
news. That the best of the Latin 
Press is generous with news, is evi- 
denced by the fact (also cited at the 
congress) that “each of the two 
great journals of Buenos Aires (La 
Prensa and La Nacion) receives by 
cable and prints daily, four times 
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as much foreign news as The Lon- 
don Times, and five times as much 
as The New York Times.” 


ti 
> 





ECENTLY, apropos of the exe- 

cution of the “super-bandit,” 
Gerald Chapman, one of our most 
highly esteemed metropolitan news- 
papers, printed, on its front page, 
not only details of the hanging but 
(if you please) a philosophical jus- 
tification of the publication of such 
details. The document, from the pen 
of Dr. Brill, “psychoanalyst and 
psychiatrist,” is a literary and ethi- 
cal curiosity. 

He says that if the newspapers 
decided not to print any more crime 
news, like that of the trial and exe- 
cution of Chapman, “respectable 
and well-behaved citizens would 
develop nervous troubles and prob- 
ably beat their 
wives, unless Span- 
ish bullfights were 
permitted in the 
United States or the 
prize ring returned 
to the practices of 
bare knuckle days. Citizens would 
demand brutality, blood, suffering.” 

It is Dr. Brill’s idea that we iden- 
tify ourselves with the criminal. 
Our: sympathy is with him and 
against all policemen, detectives, 
and prosecuting attorneys. We 
hope the criminal will win out. We 
like to read about the clever crook 
who gets away from the honest po- 
liceman. If the criminal is con- 
demned, we are depressed; if he 
hangs, we suffer. Then we re- 
bound. We go through our orgy of 
crime vicariously, and so get it “out 
of our system.” Consequently we 
must have news of crime. It is 
“even more necessary than news of 
punishment.” 


Why We 
Must Read 
About 
Crime and 
Criminals, 
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FTER all that “psychological” 

nonsense, it is refreshing to 
know that the Pan-American con- 
gress of journalists has recom- 
mended “the suppression of all in- 
timate horror-producing details in 
news regarding crimes, or scan- 
dalous events.” As for the “yel- 
low” journalists, they may be mer- 
cenary, but they certainly are not 
as silly as the “psychiatrist.” They 
may be driven by economic pres- 
sure, or by unprincipled competi- 
tion, to print disgusting things, but 
they suffer no illusions about their 
motives: they don’t flatter them- 
selves with the fancy that the de- 
scription of the expression on a 
criminal’s face as he walks to the 
scaffold, or a faked photograph of 
the victim hanging by the neck, or 
an ultra-realistic description of a 
body at the moment of hanging (at 
once hideous and grotesque) is jus- 
tified by any highfalutin psycho- 


logical buncombe. They print the 
gory stuff because it sells papers. 
It sells papers because large num- 
bers of persons have a morbid curi- 
osity about criminals. 


<r 
— 





O or three months ago, an 
alumnus of the University of 
Nebraska wrote an article excoriat- 
ing college education. He claimed 
that college had wasted four years 
of his life. The burden of his la- 
ment was that the instruction 
given him was “idealistic,” rather 
than “realistic.” His professors 
“crammed him full of history, 
philosophy, theory and facts, but 
left him untrained to meet the 
world and its problems.” So he 
wants the colleges to discard Latin, 
Greek, history, philosophy, geogra- 
phy, and economics, and hire an 
efficiency expert who will teach 
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young men how to get on in the 
world. 

The idea is interesting, but if we 
may judge from an experiment re- 
cently made in a large university, 
in this country, the disgruntled 
gentleman protests too late. Stu- 
dents have already discarded his- 
tory and geography and biography. 
In fact, they are sweetly indifferent 
to almost all forms of learning. 

The New Republic of April 14th, 
informs us that a questionnaire 
was recently handed to a hundred 
college students, including mem- 
bers of all four classes. The ques- 
tions were ridiculously simple, but 
the answers showed 
a most marvelous 
ignorance. Out of 
the hundred §stu- 
dents, for example, not five knew 
who Plato was. Everybody knew 
Napoleon (there is ammunition for 
the pacifists—if pacifists use am- 
munition: almost nobody knew the 
philosopher; everybody knew the 
soldier). Twenty-five students 
made no attempt to place Goethe, 
and forty-five of those who at- 
tempted were wrong. One man called 
Goethe a Greek. Some called Isaac 
Newton “a rich Jew.” Forty-two 
said that Bernard Shaw is an 
American. Twenty also called H. 
G. Wells an American. One stu- 
dent put Martin Luther down as a 
botanist. Michelangelo’s name and 
fame were known by ninety-five out 
of the hundred, but one of the ig- 
norant five said “he died a few 
years ago.” Seventy-three didn’t 
even make a guess at Immanuel 
Kant, but one guessed he was a 
“German commander.” Copernicus 
was an Italian, a Greek, and a Per- 
sian, and, says one, he lived before 
Christ. Sixty-two got Marconi wrong, 
and twenty-eight couldn’t place 


Scrambled 
Information. 
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Charles Darwin. Fifty didn’t dare 
guess who was Anatole France, 
eighty “gave up” Faraday, and 
ninety-nine out of one hundred 
knew nothing about De Forest. 
Ninety wouldn’t venture an opinion 
on Confucius. 

Cervantes was called the dis- 
coverer of America. Bernard Shaw 
was credited with writing Paradise 
Lost, and ninety didn’t know who 
wrote the Inferno. The Vatican 
Palace, it seems, is at Versailles, 
and the Alhambra is in Paris. 
Madagascar is in Spain. The Pan- 
theon is more precisely located, at 
Sheridan Road and Wilson Avenue, 
Chicago, but the Eiffel Tower has 
been moved to Germany. The 
Yosemite Valley, thought one, is in 
North Carolina, and one also 
thought that Bismarck was “a kind 
of doughnut.” Only sixteen could 
name one book written by Thomas 
Carlyle, but one student had had 
the privilege of hearing him lec- 
ture “a year ago at the Wom- 
an’s Club.” Under the circum- 
stances it was hardly fair to ask for 
information about the Barbizon 
school, but one student was sure it 
was a boy’s school in England. In 
a word the answers are so absurd 
that one suspects that the young 
men (and, apparently, young 
women) were spoofing, or at least 
that they joked to cover their ig- 
norance. 


HE professors, however, were in 
earnest, and they must now be 


in dismay. “It was assumed,” they 
explain, “also that young men and 
women of college 

age would have at- Great 
tended American in- Expectations. 
stitutions of learn- 

ing at least from the sixth to 
the eighteenth year, and that during 
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this period there should have been 
developed an inquisitiveness toward 
all that is new in achievement and 
an enthusiasm for all that tends to- 
wards the progress and enlighten- 
ment of humanity. In a word, it 
was taken for granted that by the 
time an individual reaches college 
age, his mind should have been 
aroused to an appreciation of the 
finest and most beneficent influ- 
ences in the history of mankind— 
an appreciation of the real values 
of life; such values as endure be- 
yond time and space.” 

I have always maintained that 
the mentality of college students 
is generally overrated, especially 
by those who, like President Lowell 
of Harvard, ardently advocate “Un- 
restricted Academic Freedom.” 


Some months ago, in this place, I 
gave my opinion of a statement by 
a group of Amherst alumni, that 


“the student’s mind should have 
the beautiful experience of ex- 
posure to conflicting viewpoints,” 
and that he should “accept no 
opinion until he has made it his 
own by careful examination and 
critical weighing of the best possi- 
ble evidence.” I ventured to say 
“Pish” and “Tush” to that idea and 
I declared that “anyone who knows 
the intellectual caliber of under- 
graduates in American colleges, is 
aware that they are quite incapable 
of carefully examining and criti- 
cally weighing the best possible 
evidence.” Even in the same num- 
ber of the New Republic which con- 
tains the questionnaire, there are 
other articles on college education, 
some of which seem to indicate that 
the writers of them still have 
illusions about the mentality of the 
undergraduate. President H. N. 
MacCracken of Vassar, for example, 
speaks of “the gradual intellectual- 


atleast 
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izing, in spite of the faculty, of the 
students’ life.” He says that he re- 
fers to the radicalism, so deplored 
by editors, and other alarmists, in- 
cluding “the what-are-we-coming- 
to’s.” The young people, he says, 
“answer back,” that is, they not 
only have a new morality, but they 
have a new philosophy of morals, 
invented by themselves. 


EED I say that I am confirmed 

in my opinion of the exiguous 
mentality of the great mass of un- 
dergraduates by the results of the 
educational experiment from which 
I have quoted? If college boys, and 
girls, do not auto- 
matically assimilate And Small 
a mini- Achieve- 
mum of information ments. 
about the greatest 
men and the most outstanding 
facts in the history of mankind, 
how can they be supposed mentally 
able to make a philosophy for them- 
selves, and to do so by weighing 
the best possible evidence presented 
by professors whose viewpoints 
are conflicting? 


<tin 
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VEN more recently than the ques- 
tionnaire, appears an article in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin by 
Professor Julian L. Coolidge, who 
has made an investigation of re- 
ligious conditions at Harvard. It 
seems that only fifty- 
four per cent of the Irreligion at 
students (exclusive Harvard. 
of the Jews) “pro- 
fess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” There is also a_ large 
number who write themselves down 
“not interested” in religion. 
Perhaps they are “not interested” 
in religion for the same general 
reason that they are not interested 
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in other matters that require in- 
tellectual concentration. 

The “not interested” class, Pro- 
fessor Coolidge explains, “is made 
up of small groups who call them- 
selves agnostics, or atheists, or 
philosophers, or have no prefer- 
ence, and the large number who an- 
swer some of the secretary’s ques- 
tions, but not this one.” 

“In general,” the report con- 
tinues, “there has been a marked 
religious slump since the war. I see 
nothing in the figures (says the pro- 
fessor) to connect the various 
changes with any change in the re- 
ligious attitude of the university 
authorities, or the trend of instruc- 
tion.” He does seem to hint that 
there is a connection between the 
religious slump in college and the 
general increase in lawlessness and 
he closes with the query, “if so, 
what do we propose to do about 
it?” 


E head of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Atheism, who lately informed the 
world that he is planning atheistic 
societies for Yale, Kansas, and 
other colleges, explained that he 
has no plans for Harvard, because 
“Harvard doesn’t need one.” The 
man was probably giving a smart 
answer to a reporter. Harvard is 
no more atheistic than any other of 
the “great” American colleges. 
Evidently the religious situation, 
like the intellectual situation, at 
these. colleges, is rather dismal. 
But there is no use in magnifying 
its importance. The chances are 
that most people,—especially non- 
college people—take college boys 
and girls too seriously. The young- 
sters’ opinions, their actions, their 
morals, their philosophy of life, 
is on a par with their general 


knowledge, and that is, as the ques- 
tionnaire in the New Republic at 
least tends to show, is absurdly 
jejune. 
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E prohibition situation be- 

comes more and more ridicu- 
lous, and at the same time, more 
and more tragic. Out of the enor- 
mous mass of material that has 
flowed from the press, since the 
opening of the Sena- 
torial investigation, 
a few facts emerge 
as especially mem- 
orable. First: 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson admits, or 
—must we say—boasts, that he 
lied and bribed, and drank gal- 
lons of intoxicating drink, to “put 
over” prohibition. Apparently, 
in the ethics of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the Methodist Board 
of Morals, “the end justifies the 
means.” We have long been 
looking for the sponsors of that ne- 
farious maxim. It has been attrib- 
uted to the Jesuits. They disown 
it, and challenge the world to show 
that any Jesuit ever advocated it. 
But now we know where it belongs. 
Let the dry leaders not attempt to 
disown Mr. Johnson or allege that 
they were ignorant of what he was 
doing. They knew what everybody 
was doing. 

Second: The Federal Attorney 
for the District of Southern New 
York, Mr. Buckner, doubtless not 
expressing his own political phi- 
losophy, but driven by sheer neces- 
sity, has recommended the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury in minor cases 
of violation of the prohibition law. 
Senator Reed, of the Committee, 
thereupon remarked ironically that 
not only trial by jury but all other 
“Anglo-Saxon privileges” guaran- 


Just Three 
Facts About 
Prohibition. 





teed by the Constitution and by 
Magna Carta, might well be 
abolished. Mr. Buckner explained 
that in the District of Columbia 
minor offenders against the prohibi- 
tion law are not granted a jury trial. 
The comparison is unfortunate. It 
reminds one of a bit of dialogue, 
alleged to have been spoken by a 
New Yorker and a Washingtonian. 
“Are you a citizen of the United 
States?” asked the New Yorker. 
The man from Washington replied, 
“No, I live in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

The third outstanding fact is that 
no amount of evidence can convince 
the “drys” that prohibition enforce- 
ment is impossible. Testimony of 
United States officials shows that 
there are probably 1,720,000 illicit 
stills in the United States. General 
Andrews reports that he seized 
172,555 in 1925, and admits that he 


doesn’t get one-tenth of the entire 


number. He also admits that he 
cannot intercept more than 5 per 
cent of the liquor that is brought in 
across the borders. President Cool- 
idge is asking for an appropriation 
of nearly 3 million dollars more for 
prohibition enforcement in 1926 
than in 1925. The entire sum now 
annually expended is enormous. 
Yet we get only 5 per cent or 10 per 
cent of the desired result. Never- 
theless a dry organ, The Manufac- 
turer’s Record, of Baltimore, in- 
sists that “Prohibition can be en- 
forced whenever the administration 
determines that it shall be en- 
forced.” 

William Jennings Bryan—peace 
to his ashes—used to say, “A mil- 
lion men will leap to arms over- 
night,” at the President’s bidding. 
So The Manufacturer's Record feels 
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that Mr. Coolidge has only to clap 
his hands and all the rivers of 
liquor will run dry. 

Henry Ford, who is nothing if 
not a constructive statesman, sug- 
gests that we use the entire Army 
and Navy to put down the liquor 
traffic. But why only the Army 
and Navy? Why not commandeer 
all the Ford cars now in the coun- 
try? Why not multiply the output 
by a thousand, equip them all with 
machine guns, and send them, 
armed and manned, into every city 
and village and town, into every 
grove and every mountain recess 
where there is a still, and shoot the 
operators dead? We summoned 
and trained 8 million men for the 
world war; why not summon and 
train 3 times 8 million men for the 
crusade against bootleggers? Why 
doesn’t Henry himself seize a ban- 
ner and drive madly up and down 
and across this fair but unfortu- 
nate land, in one of his own “rat- 
tling” good cars, crying out “Cal 
wills it! Cal wills it!” Ah! but 
there’s the disconcerting question, 
—<does Cal really will it? The 
Manufacturer’s Record of Baltimore 
says he doesn’t. Say the word, Mr. 
President. Call not for 3 millions 
more, but for 3 billions more. Sum- 
mon the nation to the colors. 

Of old, in England they had the 
wars of the Roses, the whites 
against the reds. Let us have a 
bloodier civil war. The wets against 
the drys. The time for talk is 
ended. The time for battle has 
come—and let it be battle a ou- 
trance, no pity, no quarter. The land 
is wet with “booze.” Drench it now 
with blood. Say the word, Mr. 
President. Let the Holy War com- 
mence. 





Recent 


ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
Hoty LAND. 


Since Easter an important Inter- 
national Archzological Congress 
was held in Palestine, with meet- 
ings at Jerusalem, Beirut, and Da- 
mascus, and excursions to the many 
sites on which excavations are in 
progress. In the last sixty years 
an enormous amount of work in 
mapping, excavation, and explora- 
tion has been carried out in Syria 
and Palestine, with the result that 
our knowledge of their topography 
and antiquities has been extended 
in many directions and a flood of 
new light thrown upon their his- 
tory. One of the greatest services 
to this branch of knowledge was 
the production of the map of the 
Holy Land, published by the Eng- 
lish Society of Biblical Archeology, 
and based on surveys made by 
Royal Engineer officers (Conder, 
Kitchener, and others), whose 
services were placed at the disposal 
of the Society by the British Gov- 
ernment. These experts did not 
confine their work to mere survey- 
ing and map-making. Special at- 
tention was paid to all vestiges of 
antiquity, local names and tradi- 
tions were studied and recorded, 
inscriptions copied, photographs 
taken, and all available records 
consulted in order to throw light on 
the identification of Biblical and 
historical sites. This survey be- 
came the basis of later researches 
by British, French, German, and 
American scholars at many of the 
more interesting sites, and the re- 
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sult has been numbers of im- 
portant discoveries. Since the 
peace this work of exploration has 
been pushed on rapidly, and Cath- 
olic scholars of the Biblical Insti- 
tute and the Dominican school of 
Jerusalem have most usefully co- 
operated in it. 

One of the most valuable results 
of these researches has been the 
identification of the site of Caphar- 
naum—long the subject of doubt 
and controversy—but now certain- 
ly ascertained. This has led to 
what we may well regard as one of 
the holiest places of the world be- 
coming a center of Catholic wor- 
ship and pilgrimage, thanks to the 
action taken by the Franciscan 
Guardian of the sanctuaries of 
Palestine. The ruins of Caphar- 
naum are at the mounds of Tell 
Hum, on the northwest shore of 
the Lake of Galilee, about two and 
a half miles from the point where 
the Jordan runs into it. The most 
important of these remains of the 
old city is the ruin of a great syna- 
gogue, long a mere mass of fallen 
columns, cornices and walls, partly 
buried and in places overgrown 
with bushes. There can be no 
doubt that this was the synagogue 
in which Our Lord gave His prom- 
ise of the Holy Eucharist, as told 
in the sixth chapter of the Gospel 
of St. John. The site has now been 
cleared and the building is being 
carefully restored. Most of its 
columns and stones are on the site, 
for, unlike many ancient buildings, 
it has never been made a quarry for 
the erection of other structures. 
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It is believed that its ruin was the 
result of an earthquake. The work 
now in progress, with the help of a 
grant from the Government, is the 
replacing in position of all the 
available fragments. We may hope 
that when this is done it will be 
possible to restore any lost portions 
of the building and roof it in. It 
is believed by many that for a while 
before the Moslem conquest of 
Palestine it was used as a church. 


i 
— 





CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATEs. 


Tue Christian Herald in its April 
3d issue published the results of its 
annual survey of the church situa- 
tion in the United States. It showed 
a total church membership of 
43,239,885, a gain of 753,656 over 
the previous year. The largest gain 


made by any church was credited to 


the Methodists (15 bodies), with an 
increase of 220,183. The Catholic 
gain, reported second largest, was 
given as 203,990. 

The Official Catholic Directory for 
1926 has just been issued, and gives 
the Catholic gain in church mem- 
bership as 224,694. The Directory 
is accompanied by a printed state- 
ment from the publishers, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, containing the fol- 
lowing comment on the figures pub- 
lished by the Christian Herald: 

“The Christian Herald statistics 
give only 85 per cent. of the Roman 
Catholic figures, since the compiler, 
Dr. Carroll, deducts 15 per cent. for 
children who have not been con- 
firmed and who have not made First 
Communion. The total gain for the 
Roman Catholic Church is over 
4,000 higher than the figure given 
for the fifteen bodies in the Meth- 
odist group, and the total figure 
shows that practically one-third of 
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the membership gains among the 
Christian churches in 1925 was 
made by the Catholic Church.” 

Referring to the increase in 
Catholic membership, the same 
statement deplores the inaccuracy 
of the Directory statistics. It says: 
“This gain in church membership, 
while much larger than reported 
last year, namely 94,241, is still very 
far from showing the true gain 
made in the Catholic Church. Seven 
archdioceses retain year after year 
the same figures for Catholic popu- 
lation and twenty-eight dioceses 
this year repeat the Catholic popu- 
lation of 1925.” 

Very interesting, and more trust- 
worthy, are the statistics of Catho- 
lic schools. One new seminary was 
established, and there are now 
12,595 seminarians, an increase of 
1,250 over last year. Two more 
colleges for boys have been founded 
and twenty-five more academies 
and colleges for girls have been 
built. There are 287 more parochial 
schools, the total number being now 
6,819; and there are 2,072,466 
pupils attending these schools, an 
increase of 33,842 over last year. 


tin 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association (the formation 
of which was announced in these 
pages in our January issue) was 
formally organized at the organiza- 
tion meeting held at Caldwell Hall, 
the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1926. 
The meeting was called to order by 
the Right Reverend Thomas J. 
Shahan, Rector of the University, 
who welcomed the delegates to the 
University, and in a few well- 
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chosen words, expressed the pur- 
pose of the meeting and wished for 
it every success. 

Delegates were present from ap- 
proximately 40 colleges, universi- 
ties, and theological seminaries. 

In May, 1925, a letter had been 
sent by the Reverend Dr. James H. 
Ryan of The Catholic University of 
America to 396 professors of phi- 
losophy and allied subjects asking 
their judgment on the feasibility of 
starting a Catholic Philosophical 
Association. Approximately 100 
favorable replies were received. En- 
couraged by this response, a tenta- 
tive constitution was framed and 
mailed, on October 24, 1925, to a 
list of 206 professors for approval 
and criticism. The response in- 
dicated a widespread interest in the 
proposed Association. Later a pro- 
gram for the organization meeting 
was arranged by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward A. Pace and the 
Reverend Dr. James H. Ryan, and 
invitations sent out to all interested 
to attend the first meeting called for 
January 5, 1926, at The Catholic 
University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The address of welcome of 
Bishop Shahan at the first meeting 
was followed by a paper read by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Ed- 
ward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of The 
Catholic University of America, 
under the title “What a Philosoph- 
ical Organization Can Do.” 

Monsignor Pace was elected Tem- 
porary Chairman of the meeting. 
He read letters from the Right Rev- 
erend William Turner, D.D., Bishop 
of Buffalo; Professor Maurice de 
Wulf of Harvard, and others inter- 
ested in the movement. 

After the reading and adoption of 
the constitution, papers were read 
by the following on the subject 
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“What the New Scholasticism Has 
to Offer Modern Thought”: Rev- 
erend Francis P. Siegfried, Ph.D.; 
Reverend Joseph T. Barron, Ph.D.; 
Reverend Jules A. Baisnée, S.S., 
Ph.D.; Reverend Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D.; Reverend 
Patrick J. Waters, Ph.D.; Reverend 
Charles Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D.; Rev- 
erend Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., 
Ph.D. 

At the conclusion of the papers, 
the following were unanimously 
chosen as the officers of the Asso- 
ciation: Right Reverend Monsignor 
Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., President; 
Reverend John M. Fox, S.J., Vice- 
President; Reverend James H. 
Ryan, Ph.D., Secretary-Treasurer. 


ee 
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PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH IN 
MEXIco. 


THE persecution of Catholics in 


Mexico continues. The school con- 
ducted in Mexico Gity by Sefiora 
Luz Ortiz de Sainz has been closed 
by agents of the Department of the 
Interior. This school was founded 
some time ago by a religious order 
of women and was devoted to train- 
ing girls for domestic service. Upon 
learning of the fate met by Catholic 
schools elsewhere, the nuns decided 
to close the institution and disperse. 
But Sefiora Ortiz de Sainz heard of 
this decision and determined that 
the good done by the school should 
not be lost. Consequently she took 
over the property, engaged teachers, 
most of whom were young women 
of the best society who volunteered 
their services, and reopened the 
school under a new charter. Al- 
though the nuns previously in 
charge of the institution have re- 
turned to Spain and although there 
are now no religious connected with 





it in any way, the government 
agents refused to allow it to remain 
open, and the students are now de- 
prived of the excellent training in 
domestic science which they were 
receiving. 

In San Luis Potosi State, two 
men recently were taken from a 
ranch near Rioverde by order of 
the mayor and imprisoned for hav- 
ing joined a group of Catholics who 
were collecting signatures for a 
petition. 

The meeting of the Grand Con- 
vention of the Masonic Lodges of 
the West Coast, held at Hermosillo 
and attended by delegates from 
Arizona, expressed approval of the 
policy of the Mexican Government. 

The Mexican press, acting, no 
doubt, in obedience to government 
orders, is silent on religious mat- 
ters. However, considerable space 
was given to the testimony of 


Mother Semple, former Superior of 
the Visitation Convent at Coyoacan, 
delivered at the special hearing on 
Mexico held by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

More than one hundred Catholic 


colleges are expected to close 
within a fortnight rather than ac- 
cede to the Mexican government’s 
order to exclude religious educa- 
tion. The report has caused great 
indignation among Catholics, and 
feeling is running high. 

Some time ago the Government 
gave the colleges 70 days to conform 
to its regulations. It is now under- 
stood that they have been directed 
to close rather than conform. The 
time limit expires April 22d. 

Meantime, the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Caruana, Apostolic Delegate 
to Mexico and the Antilles, has not 
been molested by the Government 
and continues about his duties, de- 
spite rumors that there would be 
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difficulties about his presence. The 
Government announced upon his 
arrival that so long as he did not 
violate its religious decrees and 
those in the Constitution, he would 
not be molested. 


~~ 
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PLANNING FOR THE EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS. 


ALL the world is preparing for 
the XXVIII. International Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Chicago in June. 
Chicago itself is busy with prepara- 
tions for a worthy demonstration in 
honor of the Eucharistic King and 
a fitting welcome to the pilgrims 
who come to pay Him homage. 
Elsewhere, -throughout the world, 
prospective pilgrims are making 
plans for the journey, long or short, 
as the case may be, to the Congress 
city. 

Among others who have declared 
their intention of going to the Con- 
gress is the Right Rev. Hugh Mac- 
Sherry, Bishop of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Born in Ireland, Bishop MacSherry 
is well known in America through 
his family, which founded Mac- 
Sherrytown, Pa. After being edu- 
cated in Italy, the Bishop entered 
upon foreign mission work and 
fifteen years ago was consecrated 
bishop of his present see. He hopes 
to bring a small number of natives 
from his district to the Congress. 

From Mexico City comes word 
that a pilgrimage of more than 900 
persons, including many priests of 
the city, will attend the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress at Chi- 
cago. 

The pilgrims, traveling in four 
special trains, will constitute the 
first large group to leave for the 
Chicago meeting. Accommodations 
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have already been secured for the 
party in Chicago, and it is planned 
that immediately after its arrival 
Sunday morning, June 20th, the 
entire delegation will march from 
the railway station to a nearby 
church and receive Communion 
there. 

Although the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion in Mexico is still grave, two 
more Mexican prelates have an- 
nounced their intention of attend- 
ing the Congress. The Most Rev. 
Giuseppe Ottone, D.D., Archbishop 
of Oaxaca, and the Right Rev. 


Ignatius Valdespino y Diaz, D.D., 
Bishop of Aguas Calientes, will both 
leave early in June for Chicago. 


tin 
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Honor TO MoTHER ALPHONSA. 


MotTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, 
0.S.D., daughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, novelist, and founder of 
the Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer, at Hawthorne, N. Y., was 
awarded the gold medal of the New 
York Rotary Club recently for out- 
standing service to humanity during 
the year. The award is made an- 
nually. 
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The medal was bestowed by Pirie 
Macdonald, President-elect of the 
club, in the presence of the Domini- 
can Sisters of the Congregation of 
St. Rose of Lima and fifty Rota- 
rians. 

For the first time in her life, 
Mother Alphonsa posed for photo- 
graphs. 

The Home for Incurables was 
founded thirty years ago by Mother 
Alphonsa with a fund of $25 in a 
two-room tenement in Water Street. 
To-day the home takes care of 100 
destitute cancer patients in Cherry 
Street and sixty cancer cases at 
Hawthorne, named after Mother 
Alphonsa. 

Mr. Macdonald read the citation, 
which follows in part: 

“Mother Alphonsa had the vision 
to sense the need to help the poor 
suffering with cancer, and at a time 
when the world believed the disease 
to be infectious offered her life to 
nurse and care for those most un- 
fortunate. 

“Soldier of love, friend of the 
poor, hope of the hopeless, accept 
this medal as a token of apprecia- 
tion of your sacrifice to a movement 
of outstanding service in relieving 
the suffering of humanity.” 








Our Contributors. 


Conpé B. PaALLeNn, Px.D., LL.D. 
(“Are the Middle Ages Middle?’’), 
widely known author and lecturer, 
is one of the Board of Editors of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia and of 
the Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion. 


BRASSIL FITZGERALD (“Victoria’’) 
left Boston College in 1917 to serve 
in the U. S. infantry. After the 
war “he finished his education as a 
ward of Uncle Sam at the University 
of Arizona and Leland Stanford 
University.” He was later an in- 
structor in English at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, and is at present resid- 
ing in Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. E. Leonarp Rusu, C.S.B. 


(“Francis Jammes’’), is a member 
of the Basilian Fathers and lecturer 
in French at St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto. 


StanLey B. James (“Peter or 
Pan?”) will be remembered as the 
author of “There and Back: An 
Autobiography,” published serially 
in THe CaTHOLic Wor.p during the 
latter months of 1924, and after- 
wards republished in book form 
under the title of The Adventures 
of a Spiritual Tramp. 


LILIAN WHITE SPENCER 
(“Lilacs”), of Denver, Colorado, is 
a well-known magazine writer and 
the author of several plays and 
moving picture scenarios and of 
numerous poems. In February of 
this year she received the Charles 
G. Blanden prize for blank verse 
from the Lyric West. 


WiLuiAM H. ScHEIFLEY, Px.D. 
(“French Pictorial Humor’), Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at 
Indiana University, is a regular con- 
tributor to THe CaTHOoLic Wor p. 
His last previous article, “Emile 
Baumann and His Art,” appeared in 
our February issue. 


JaMes A. MaGner (“Blessed 
Robert Bellarmine, 5S.J.—Contro- 
versialist”), a native of Illinois, 
studied at Campion College, Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin, and is now a 
member of the pioneer class at the 
Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake, 
Mundelein, Illinois, where he re- 
ceived the degrees of B. A. and M. A. 


MIRIAM (Mrs, GILLIES) CAMPBELL 
(“Our Lady of Peace”) is the 
widow of the late Major R. Gillies 
Campbell, Seaforth Highlanders, 
who died in camp at Cromarty in 
1915. She was educated privately 
and has traveled in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. A member of the 
Writers’ Club of London, her pub- 
lished work includes short stories, 
articles, and verse. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry (“The 
House They Had Loved”) presents 
in this contribution a tale very 
closely akin to those in his well- 
remembered series, “The Man Who 
Told Stories,” published in THE 
CaTHOLiIc Wor~Lp in 1924 and 1925. 
To us it seems quite a noteworthy 
fact that all ten of the stories in 
that series were ranked as distinc- 
tive by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien in 
his “Best Short Stories” of those 
years. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES PHILLIPS (“Uncovering 
a Literary Gold Mine”) is Professor 
of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Mr. Phillips 
is thoroughly at home on the sub- 
ject of Poland and its history. His 
very first article in THE CaTHOLICc 
Wortp, in the issue of August, 
1901, dealt with the great Polish 
actress, Helen Modjeska. His book, 
The New Poland, published in 1923, 
was recognized on all sides as an 
authoritative work. For more than 
three years Mr. Phillips was with 
the American Red Cross in charge 
of publicity work in Poland and 
later as Director of Education in 
Child Health and Hygiene. He has 
received three Polish decorations: 
Polonia Restituta, the Cross of 
Valor (highest class), and the 
Cross of Merit. 


Very Rev. JoseEPpH McSorLey, 
C.S.P. (“The New York Cenacle”), 
is the Superior General of the Paul- 
ist Fathers. Father McSorley is the 
author of The Sacrament of Duty, 
Be of Good Heart, and other books 
and pamphlets. He has long been 
a valued contributor to THE CaTHOo- 
Lic WoRLD. 


(“Some 
Popular Saints of Brittany”), an 
English author and journalist, has 
traveled over much of Europe. 
Journeying with nothing but an 
army pack, he has made a specialty 
of France. As a result of his travels 
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there, came his book, Among 
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French Folk (Small, Maynard, 
1923), described by the New York 
Times Book Review as “utterly de- 
lightful” and “thoroughly engross- 
ing.” 


VirGINIA TAYLOR (Mrs, J. JETT) 
McCormick (“Dark Diplomacy”) is 
the President of the Poetry Society 
of Virginia. She recently won the 
poetry prize offered by The Gypsy, 
an all poetry magazine of Cincin- 
nati. Her group of “Negro 
Sketches” published in our issue of 
last December were the subject of 
widespread commendation. 


PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
(“Our Mother Volga”), now in 
private life Mrs. C. M. Grand, was 
born in Russia, and is a graduate 
of the Paris Sorbonne. She came to 
America during the Great War to 
lecture, and has since lived in New 
York. She is now an American 
citizen. She is the author of several 
books, including the recently pub- 
lished Letters of a French Soldier 
Who Fought with Lafayette and 
His Family in Virginia. 


Rev. CHartes J. Quirk, S.J. 
(“Mystery”), Professor of English 
Literature and Journalism at 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, holds a prominent place 
among our Catholic poets. He is a 
frequent contributor to THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wortp. His recent book of 
poetry, Sails on the Horizon, will 
soon be reviewed in our pages. 
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The Constitution of the Dominican 
Order. By G. R. Galbraith. Man- 
chester: University Press. New 
York: Longmans Green & Co. 
$4.50. 

It has often been said—though I 
have never been able to find the 
place in his works—that Orestes 
Brownson made a _ comparative 
study of the Constitutions of the 
Dominican Order and the United 
States in an effort to show the de- 
pendence of the latter on the 
former. Ernest Barker in his 
Dominicans and Convocation has 
made out a good case for such de- 
pendence, at least as far as the 
representation of the rank and file 
in the legislative councils of the 
Order is concerned. The truth is 
that there are many other points of 
similarity between these two codes 
which even the most cursory study 
will discover. Hence it is strange 
that we have had to wait so long 
for a scientific and exhaustive study 
of that monastic charter which, 
though borrowed largely from the 
Premonstratensian rule, has enough 
characteristics and peculiarities of 


its own to give it rank amongst the 
most perfect, because the most 
workable, religious codes. It did 
achieve democracy and centraliza- 
tion in such a way that, as Pro- 
fessor Galbraith says, “in the thir- 
teenth century it [the Order] pro- 
duced and lived according to a con- 
stitution which was efficient, in- 
tricate and surprisingly modern.” 
Again he says that it was to the 
glory of St. Dominic “to create an 
efficient machine; so to impose your 
conception on the minds of your 
followers that generation after gen- 
eration merely amplifies your orig- 
inal plan.” 

The better to understand the 
achievement of Dominic the author 
sets out to answer two questions: 
(1) how much of the constitution 
of 1228 is original, and (2) what 
changes can be noted between 1228 
and 1360? It is generally known 
that the second General of the 
Order, Blessed Jordan of Saxony, 
drew up the first written constitu- 
tions from the traditions of the 
Blessed Father and that these con- 
stitutions form the basis of the 
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rule now in force, composed by the 
third General, St. Raymond of Pena- 
fort. Just because the chapters of 
the Order have the inherent right of 
modifying or changing the rule, a 
study of the legislation of the first 
century will afford us a fair picture 
of the religious outlook and spirit 
of the first few generations of the 
brethren. Now it is easy enough to 
establish the changes because the 
acta of the first chapters have been 
preserved. Besides this much wel- 
come information can be drawn 
from the chronicles, diplomatic 
documents, instructions of the 
Master Generals, the quasi-official 
commentary on the rule by the 
fifth General, Blessed Humbert de 
Romans, and the early histories. 
With the help of all these sources 
the author treats of the three kinds 
of legislative assemblies amongst 
the Dominicans: the conventual, 


provincial and general chapter, and 


the chapter generalissimum of 
which there is only one on record. 
In the next chapter he treats of the 
officials of the Order upon whom 
devolves the duty of enforcing not 
only the rule but its authentic inter- 
pretation and application in the 
capitular enactments. Thus the 
Prior is charged with applying the 
rule in his convent, the Provincial 
in his province, the General in the 
Order, the Vicar in his vicariate, 
the Visitator in the convent or prov- 
ince to which he may have been 
sent by the General of the Order. 
As can be seen at a glance this 
book introduces us into the Domini- 
can heart, and no better introduc- 
tion in any language has ever been 
composed. It is a finished piece of 
work, well written and scientifically 
accurate in every respect. There 
are ten valuable appendices, two of 
them reprints of chapter acts that 
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have so far remained unknown. 
The work is a credit to the author 
and to the famous history school 
of Manchester University, under 
whose auspices it has been pro- 
duced. T. M.S. 


The Phantom Public. By Walter 
Lippmann. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 

A considerable part of this ex- 
tremely well-written book exem- 
plifies elaboration of the obvious. 
Another important part brings out 
into clearer light social facts which 
are not always obvious, but which 
perhaps ought to be so for all who 
have eyes to see and are not too 
lazy to use them. The most sug- 
gestive, and possibly the least con- 
vincing part of the work is that in 
which the author attempts to define 
the limitations of public opinion, 
popular influence upon government, 
and the capacity of the average citi- 
zen to contribute to the common 
good through the instruments of 
political representation. 

Among the obvious facts em- 
phasized by the author are the fol- 
lowing: So disillusioned are the 
masses of citizens over their failure 
to exercise effectively their political 
power that less than one-half of 
them take the trouble to go to the 
polls even at presidential elections. 
The problems of politics are too 
numerous and too varied to be 
handled satisfactorily by the aver- 
age citizen. Nor can this condition 
be remedied by any of the current 
recommendations such as educa- 
tion, moral vision, publicity, or an 
extension of the practices of djrect 
democracy. There is no such thing 
as public opinion in the sense in 
which it is ordinarily used. All 
that we have is many different 
group opinions formed by the 
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members of the several classes ac- 
cording to their interests. 

Among the facts noted by Mr. 
Lippmann which are not so obvious 
as the foregoing, the following are 
the most important. Public opinion 
is composed of symbols and emo- 
tions rather than comprehensive, 
abstract ideas or intellectual gen- 
eralizations. It acts upon govern- 
ment through party and personal 
leadership rather than through the 
formulation or intelligent advocacy 
of policies. It is not “a conserving 
and creating force directing society 
to clearly conceived ends.” Rather, 
it intervenes only occasionally for 
or against a specific proposal. The 
most it can be expected to do is to 
identify the partisans on either 
side of a problem, to approve or 
disapprove an existing rule of polit- 
ical action, and to support the Ins 
when things are going well, and the 
Outs when things seem to be going 
badly. Where the members of the 
public cannot make up their minds 
concerning the value of existing 
rules or proposed substitutes, the 
wisest course is for them not to act 
at all. 

The author elaborates and re- 
peats in many different ways his 
conviction that liberalism has 
greatly exaggerated the political 
capacity of the average man, or of 
the whole public, for enlightened 
and effective promotion of the com- 
mon good through representative 
government. In the main, this 
judgment is correct, as experience 
amply testifies. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that Mr. Lippmann has 
for his own part exaggerated the 
inability of public opinion, or at 
any rate of different groups of the 
public, to pass judgments upon gov- 
ernmental policies. Neither the 
average voter nor a majority of 
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voters always exercise the fran- 
chise merely according to the rule 
of supporting the Ins or strengthen- 
ing the Outs. Sometimes at least, 
the majority do have, or think they 
have, an intelligent grasp of policies 
and vote accordingly. On such 
occasions, they are not simply 
aligning themselves with leaders or 
parties. The question of prohibi- 
tion is a good example. Such ques- 
tions as the restriction of govern- 
ment by injunction, measures for 
the relief of agriculture, proposals 
hostile to freedom of education or 
of speech, and many other ques- 
tions and problems exemplify the 
fact that important divisions of the 
public can possess rather definite 
ideas as to policies and regard per- 
sons and parties as secondary. Ac- 
cording as each special group ob- 
tains knowledge of the bearing of 
political action upon its own inter- 
ests, it becomes capable of voting 
on the basis of policies rather than 
of persons. And this process of 
education is within the reach of 
the average intelligence. J. A.R. 


Saint-Sébastien hors les Murs. By 
H. Chéramy. Paris: Maison de 
la Bonne Presse. 4 fr. 45. 

In the first part of this brochure 
the author gives a résumé of the 
most interesting facts in the history 
of the Roman basilica of St. Sebas- 
tian ad catacumbas—meaning, as 
we might say, in the valley—from 
the fourth century to the present 
time. The second and third sec- 
tions supplement the first with a 
summary of the results thus far 
achieved from the systematic and 
thorough explorations carried on, 
for now more than a decade and 
still in progress, underneath the 
basilica, as well as in certain por- 
tions of the adjoining terrain. 
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According to the author of the 
Itinerary of Salzburg, seventh-cen- 
tury pilgrims visiting St. Sebas- 
tian’s, among other objects await- 
ing their respectful veneration, 
found there “the sepulchres of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, in which 
they rested forty years.” That the 
temporary interment thus indicated 
was known two centuries earlier is 
evident from the fact that the Mar- 
tyrology of St. Jerome speaks of the 
feasts of the two chief Apostles as 
being celebrated, the third day be- 
fore the Kalends of July, not only in 
their respective basilicas, but also 
ad catacumbas, the author adding 
the contradictory statement, “mar- 
tyred under Nero, Tuscus and Bas- 
sus being consuls”; for Tuscus and 
Bassus were consuls of the year 
258, nearly two centuries after the 
death of the Church’s first imperial 
persecutor. 

What was the solution of the his- 


torical puzzle thus presented? From 
the two narratives, archzologists 
agreed, it seemed clear that at one 
time the remains of the Apostles 
must have been transferred for a 
time to “the catacombs,” but what 
was the date of this transfer? Here 


opinions became divided, some 
holding for the first century, others 
for about the middle of the third, 
namely, the consulate of Tuscus 
and Bassus. 

The recent explorations of St. 
Sebastian’s have already brought to 
light confirmatory support of this 
latter view. For, among the monu- 
ments thus far discovered, one, con- 
sisting of certain portions of a tric- 
lia, or room constructed for the cele- 
bration of funeral agape, is in- 
scribed with more than a hundred 
third-century graffiti (inscriptions) 
invoking the intercession of the two 
Apostles, regarded as the cofound- 
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ers of the Church in Rome. “Peter 
and Paul,” begged the pious pil- 
grim, “remember Antonius Bas- 
sus”; “Peter and Paul, intercede for 
Leontius”; “in honor of Peter and 
Paul I, Tomius Bassus, gave a re- 
frigerium” (funeral agape) ; such is 
their general tenor. In the primi- 
tive Church, petitions of this char- 
acter were addressed to saints 
whose mortal remains were interred 
close by, and therefore it would ap- 
pear safe to include that the bodies 
of the Apostles rested ad catacum- 
bas some time during the third cen- 
tury; the mention of the consulate 
of Tuscus and Bassus suggests the 
year 258. Incidentally, it may be 
added, these inscriptions of a period 
less than two centuries after the 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul 
supply additional proof in support 
of the tradition of the death of the 
Apostles, as well as their interment, 
at Rome. 

Several hypogei, some of pagan 
origin, others exhibiting a possibly 
Christian trend, have also come to 
light at St. Sebastian’s. M. Ché- 
ramy’s illustrations add greatly to 
the value of his text. M, M. H. 


Who’s Who of the Oxford Move- 
ment. By Bertram C. A. Windle. 
New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 

This volume contains a brief 
sketch of the Oxford Movement 
and an alphabetical list or directory 
of the personages concerned in it, 
together with an interesting and 
often amusing collection of state- 
ments (not always complimentary) 
made about them by their con- 
temporaries. The names of the 
greater figures such as Newman, 
Manning, Dean Church, Isaac 
Williams, and Hurrell Froude are 
well known, but there are many 
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whose names are less familiar, 
sometimes quite unfamiliar, and of 
these such information is given as 
can be obtained. The brief account 
given of the Movement concerns its 
general progress only so far as it 
took place during the lives of those 
dealt with in the book. To trace it 
further would involve following it 
through many ramifications and re- 
actions, much as Thureau-Dangin 
has done in his monumental work, 
and confessing when all was said 
that the end is not yet. For the 
Movement is a living religious force 
to-day. 

Beyond question there was need 
of this book; for the Oxford Move- 
ment involved many men whose 
names, like their identities, faded 
into the background as time passed 
and the dazzling figures of New- 
man and Manning caught men’s 
eyes and imaginations. To realize 
the Movement in its heyday one 
should see it against a full canvas, 
and now at last Professor Windle’s 
diligence has made this possible. It 
was a happy thought to characterize 
these men of valiant though dead 
yesterdays in the words of their 
fellows, for thus the volume is 
made no mere directory but a fas- 
cinating human document. Pro- 
fessor Windle, who is celebrated 
as a scientist, first became inter- 
ested in the Oxford Movement forty 
years ago when he made the 
acquaintance of Cardinal Newman 
and others who were important 
actors in it. 5.3.8 


Mission Tours—India. By Right 
Rev. Joseph F. McGlinchey, D.D. 
Boston: Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. $2.00. 

In a most impressive manner 

Monsignor McGlinchey tells the 

story of missionary activity in an 
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important area of the foreign mis- 
sion field. He takes his reader 
along with him from village to 
village in a “land of color, contrast, 
and mystery,” pointing out with 
graphic clearness the points of in- 
terest along the way. We, too, are 
“bumping along on bullock bandy, 
Tin Lizzie, motor cycle, elephant, 
and camel,” visiting the mission 
compounds of Madras, Bezwada, 
Bombay, Mylapore, Baroda, and 
Pondicherry. Along the way we 
see the beautiful tropical vegeta- 
tion, we watch the playful monkeys 
swinging from the trees, we note 
the varicolored garb of the people, 
and here and there we stop to re- 
ceive interesting information rela- 
tive to the country’s history and the 
religious beliefs and customs of the 
inhabitants. 

With the skill of an artist the 
author works into his travelogue 
many touching experiences and 
amusing incidents. The reader is 
made a witness of it all; he partici- 
pates in the celebration, cheerful 
and happy with a “bouquet in one 
hand and a ripe lime in the other”; 
he is a member, too, of the little 
group that kneels in prayer by the 
grave at Karachi, the last resting 
place of the author’s Jesuit brother, 
whose apostolate in India death cut 
short, it would seem, all too soon. 

The general tone of Monsignor 
McGlinchey’s travelogue is viva- 
cious and cheerful. A touch of 
humor, too, brightens up the great 
variety of scene and incident pre- 
sented. To all those who seek a 
fascinating study of India and its 
people we recommend this latest 
book from the pen of the Boston 
Director of the Propagation of the 
Faith. We recommend it especially 
to all those who take an interest in 
missionary work—and every Catho- 
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lic should—for in each one of its 
eighteen absorbing chapters will be 
found first-hand information relat- 
ing to the work of evangelization 
carried on by self-sacrificing apos- 
tles in the land consecrated by the 
apostolic labors of St. Francis 
Xavier. P. J. W. 


Disraeli: Alien Patriot. By E. T. 
Raymond. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $4.00. 

In Benjamin Disraeli his latest 
biographer, Mr. E. T. Raymond, 
sees the one unquestionable genius 
of his age among the statesmen of 
England—a rather large assump- 
tion when one remembers Glad- 
stone, and him not the only formid- 
able rival. In putting down the 
book one asks how far the biog- 
rapher has_ substantiated his 
claim. That, of course, each reader 
must decide for himself. But 
whether or not he agrees, he will 
be under obligation to the author 
for a lively excursion into the arena 
where history is made, where 
human qualities are tried as by fire, 
and thought and act by their very 
intensity of concentration and pur- 
posiveness attain to reality. 

An extraordinary figure alto- 
gether was this of the alien patriot. 
Of a Spanish family which, after 
six centuries of Christianity, mi- 
grated to Venice and assumed the 
name D’Israeli as evidence that 
their enforced réle of Christians 
was a mere delusion, Benjamin 
Disraeli, of the third generation in 
England, was baptized at twelve 
into the Church of England. How- 
ever much of an Englishman he 
became, to the end he remained the 
Jew. His various novels, by virtue 
of the biographer’s genuine insight, 
reveal his evolution, both as man 
and statesman. Strategic charac- 
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ters in the novels are traced to con- 
temporaries—friends and adver- 
saries. Undismayed by three fail- 
ures to enter Parliament, in 1837 
Disraeli made his first speech there, 
and was hooted down. His retort, 
addressed to the Speaker, is fam- 
ous: “Ay, Sir,” said he, “though I 
sit down now, the time will come 
when you will hear me!” Thirty- 
five years later he returned in 
triumph to his second term as 
Prime Minister, a favorite counsel- 
lor of the Queen, and a popular idol 
—“Dizzy.” 

To Mr. Raymond, he was a 
strange mixture of prophet and 
comedian, loyal, superficially in- 
sincere, fundamentally honest, deal- 
ing shrewdly with life, and enact- 
ing a splendid drama which in these 
pages is vividly unfolded. Truly 
Disraeli— Lord Beaconsfield — is 
fortunate in his biographers. 

J.E. J. 


Collected Works of John Masefield. 


Four volumes. Poems (Vols. 1 

and 2). Verse Plays. Prose 

Plays. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co. $3.00 each. 

Some five years ago the present 
reviewer saluted in these pages a 
collected edition of Mr. Masefield’s 
poems, and verse and prose plays, 
in two volumes. The industry and 
unflagging inspiration of the author 
during the intervening period are 
evidenced by the appearance now 
of a new Collected Edition in four 
comely volumes. Mr. Masefield is 
one of the half-dozen or so most 
significant names in contemporary 
English literature, and is also the 
most prolific English poet of our 
time. At his best he is a rarely dis- 
tinguished artist. At his worst,— 
but Mr. Masefield’s worst can be 
very bad indeed, and provides us 
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with instructive and admonitory 
examples of the slipshod, and the 
forcible-feeble. Occasionally, es- 
pecially in his longer narrative 
poems, he lapses into astonishing 
banalities of phrase and of rime, 
and his devotion to his little 
brothers the cuss-words is well- 
nigh Franciscan in its tenderness. 
What irritates, most of all, his ap- 
preciative reader, is the conscious- 
ness that nine-tenths of these flaws 
and smears in the poet’s work 
could be easily eliminated were he 
to write with less rapid pen. But 
perhaps there is an explosive and 
urgent element in his genius, and 
he can no other! 

It is pleasanter to think of Mr. 
Masefield’s very real poetic tri- 
umphs. “August 1914” is perhaps 
the noblest of all English poems in- 
spired by the War, full of dignity, 
beauty, impressiveness, and funda- 
mental Englishry. Some of his son- 


nets, indeed a goodly number of 
them, are permanent additions to 


our poetry. “Reynard the Fox” is 
the finest poem on fox-hunting in 
the language. 

This is not a great poetic period, 
but John Masefield in his inspired 
moments, maintains nobly the great 
tradition of English verse, and re- 
calls exquisitely the triumphs of 
his masters. H. A. L. 


New Views of Old Rome. By Louis 
Bailey Audigier. Rome: Bestetti 
and Tuminelli. 

Perhaps you, too, once tossed a 
coin into the moonlit ripples of the 
Trevi fountain in Rome to win the 
promise of the water-god that you 
would surely come back to the 
Eternal City. Despair not, if Rome 
still awaits your return. But for 
the bravery of your patience, and 
perhaps to prove the Terentian 
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Fortes fortuna adjuvat, a little of 
Rome has come to you in Mr. Audi- 
gier’s captivating volume of pic- 
tures. The author believes with 
Tennyson that things seen are 
mighty. And these forty-four photo- 
graphs speak to one more mightily 
than would be thought possible, 
and they give one the message of 
Roman might and magnificence so 
vividly and so decisively that one 
is more than ever convinced that 
the camera in the hands of a man 
of imagination and intelligence is 
an instrument of exquisite art. 

Classical, medieval, and Renais- 
sance Rome are here, presenting to 
the eye the monuments that glori- 
fied those ancient ages; and modern 
Rome, proud in its majestic her- 
itage not alone, but in the pulsing 
spirit of an eager now. The Forum 
and the Pantheon; and Campidoglio 
and the basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore; Saint Peter’s and the 
gardens of the Vatican; the basilica 
of St. Paul Without the Walls and 
the monument to Victor Em- 
manuel; the Trajan Forum and a 
Colosseum throng during the Great 
War—these are a few of the pic- 
torial chapters in the chronicle of 
Rome that make her streets a 
breathless romance and a search 
of her centuries a glorious ad- 
venture. 

Have you a tenderness for the 
Piazza di Spagna, with the flower 
market at its feet, and the Trinita 
dei Monti church of the Sacred 
Heart nuns at the top of the stair- 
way? Do the sunken gardens of 
the Villa Pamfili delight you? Do 
the columns of Cosmati work in the 
cloisters of St. John Lateran’s woo 
your esthetic soul? One realizes 
ruefully that it is almost futile to 
enumerate the beauties of the Tiber 
city. To forget Rome is a thing im- 
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possible; but to turn the glowing 
pages of Mr. Audigier’s book is to 
remember. J.F. W. 


My Life and Memories. By Joseph 
I. C. Clarke. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $3.50. 

The Irish Christian Brothers 
have reason to be proud of their 
brilliant pupil, the author of this 
book. He gives them full credit 
for their work in his behalf. Brother 
Hoope is remembered as a born 
teacher and a great organizer. At 
the age of eleven young Clarke was 
doing quadratic equations in alge- 
bra, five books in Euclid, and other 
live studies. 

After a thrilling experience as an 
exiled Fenian, he arrived in New 
York where so many of his country- 
men found a home and a refuge 
from British tyranny. In the year 
1868 he began his life-work in 
journalism. Then it was that he 
realized the value of his foundation 
studies in Ireland. Among college 
graduates he was never obliged to 
lower his flag. He surprised him- 
self and his friends by making a 
first speech lasting twenty minutes. 
The same surprise came to him in 
his first attempts as a writer of 
prose and poetry. His poetical 
zenith was reached in his descrip- 
tion of Kelly and Burke and Shea 
discussing the merits of the fight- 
ing race in relation to the explosion 
of the Maine. 

The great city of New York gave 
Clarke his opportunity, ‘and his 
book of memories proves that he 
made good. Beginning in 1872, he 
became associated with Thomas B. 
Connery, nominal editor of the 
Herald under the supreme domina- 
tion of its eccentric owner, whose 
flying visits are humorously de- 
scribed. While he gives many de- 
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tails regarding editorial manage- 
ment, he fails to record that James 
Gordon Bennett, junior, published 
in the Herald a most offensive 
attack on the Catholic Church in the 
hope of defeating William R. Grace 
and the whole Democratic ticket. 
The indignation of Catholics found 
expression at many public meetings 
which brought about a remarkable 
falling off in the circulation of the 
Herald. At a meeting of the Par- 
nell branch of the Land League the 
Roman cablegrams of the Herald 
were held up to ridicule, and the 
members pledged themselves to give 
their patronage to more reliable 
papers. T. McM. 


The Grip-Fast History Books. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 5 
books. $3.96. 

This new series of books on 
British history designed for use in 
Catholic schools aims at presenting 
its subject matter “as a consecutive 
series of pictures full of life and 
color,” and by its appeal to the 
memory and imagination, rightfully 
considered by the authors the keen- 
est faculties of the child, teaches 
history delightfully and effectively. 
Book I., “The Beginnings of Chris- 
tian Britain,” by F. A. Forbes, is 
for very young children, and its 
nine stories center each around 
some one heroic figure in the evan- 
gelization of the British Isles. The 
child learns without realizing that 
he does so and is imbued all un- 
consciously with a love for his 
Faith. _ Book II., “Medieval Brit- 
ain,” by Cecil Kerr, a broad outline 
of the time from Alfred the Great 
to the year 1535, follows the same 
method and makes its heroes hu- 
man and lovable. The study of 
Sir Thomas More is particularly 
compelling, the influence of his 





sanctity living through all the 
years. Book IIL, again by Cecil 
Kerr, covering from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the end of 
the nineteenth, is more of the stereo- 
typed textbook, each chapter being 
preceded by summaries to be learnt 
by heart and completed by a time 
chart. Book IV., by Mother Forbes, 
“The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance,” goes back again to the be- 
ginnings of British history, filling 
in the groundwork of the earlier 
volumes. Book V., “United Brit- 


ain,” by Susan Cunnington, is the, 


political and economic history from 
James I. to the present day closing 
with an impartial sketch of the 
World War and its resultant trea- 
ties. The work of skilled educators, 
this series in its content and 
method will be very valuable to the 
teacher of history. E. B. D. 


Essays and Letters on Orders and 


Jurisdiction. By F. W. Puller, 
M.A. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.50. 

This is a collection of old and 
somewhat stale essays, seven in 
number. Only one of them, that 
which treats of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, is now published for the first 
time; and of this one the greater 
part was written thirty years ago. 
Father Puller—we give him this 
title in courtesy, although he calls 
us “Romanists”—belongs to the 
old “Historic High Church Party.” 
Of his erudition there can be no 
question. It was he who supplied 
Halifax and Lacey with their argu- 
ments when they went to Rome to 
defend the validity of Anglican 
Orders. For him the Church was 
in its prime about the fourth cen- 
tury. Since then everything has 
gone wrong. It is the Pope who is 
chiefly to blame. The preéminence 
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of what he calls the “Romish See” 
has been acquired by unlawful ag- 
gressions based largely on forgeries, 
Where Catholics see the Pope pre- 
serving the Faith, defending the 
rights of the clergy, and protecting 
Christian morality, he can see only 
a shrewd politician increasing his 
power by taking advantage of oth- 
ers’ misfortunes. What Catholics 
would point to as necessary and 
providential developments of the 
Catholic system, Father Puller 
would regard as encroachments 
upon the rights of civil or diocesan 
authorities. 

The heresy of his school is the 
belief that the unity of the Church 
is accidental, a unity of aggrega- 
tion rather than of indivisibility. 
He thinks that every bishop receives 
universal jurisdiction at consecra- 
tion, but this is regulated and re- 
stricted by synods of other bishops. 
One wonders how, in such a case, 
he can consider Matthew Parker to 
have been lawful Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when he was conse- 
ated by four bishops without sees, 
the comprovincials refusing to act. 
Une also wonders how he can make 
himself believe that Cranmer was 
orthodox on the doctrine of the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice. One wonders, 
most of all, how he can believe in 
the promised guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, when the Church, as he sees 
it, is little more than a ruin. E. H. 


When the Soul is in Darkness. By 
Henriette Brey. Translated from 
the German by Theodore C. 
Petersen, C.S.P. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

In the foreword of this first 
translation into English of any of 
the works of Henriette Brey, Father 
Petersen speaks of her as the widely 
read author of stories, novels, and 

















poems, and also as one whose lot 
it was to undergo almost lifelong 
physical suffering. We are thus led 
to anticipate much from the book 
as being the product of fine mental 
endowments, controlled by the 
priceless education which is the re- 
ward of Christian endurance. 

It is not necessary to read far 
into the content to see that our 
hopes are to be realized to the full. 
The author’s fancy so graphically 
pictures the scenes of Our Lord’s 
life and the personalities of the af- 
flicted and sorrowful on whom He 
showed mercy, that we feel almost 
like eyewitnesses. The intensity 
of her sympathy is eloquent, as, 
with rare insight, she touches upon 
every phase of sorrow. That her 
message is one of strength no less 
than tenderness is strikingly shown 
in her chapter on “Spiritual 
Death.” 

All who read the book—and they 
should be many—will hasten to 
agree with Father Petersen in his 
high estimation of it, as expressed 
in the foreword; but will be-less5 
ready to accept his suggestion 
therein that the original contains 
beauties that have not found lumi- 
nous, satisfying interpretation at 
his hands. M. T. S. 


God and Intelligence in Modern 
Philosophy. By Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00. 

Modern philosophy has for the 
most part a strong anti-intellectual 
trend and bias. This attack upon 
the intellect has been conducted by 
men of remarkable mental endow- 
ments, who have applied or rather 
misapplied their gifts to lessening 
and belittling the light that was in 
them. Dr. Sheen in the present 
work exposes their views on God 
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and the intelligence, and then ap- 
praises and criticizes those views in 
the light of St. Thomas’s phil- 
osophy. 

In one of his most slashing and 
downright pages of criticism di- 
rected against Ibsen, Professor 
Saintsbury speaks of the drama- 
tist’s “childish delight in hetero- 
doxy,” and “the element of topsy- 
turviness which in him is so all- 
pervading.” ‘Those phrases fitly de- 
scribe the non-Christian philoso- 
phers whom Dr. Sheen exposes and 
refutes. In addition to the two 
ugly ingredients mentioned above, 
those authors possess the further 
one of patronizing and insolent 
blasphemy, which makes their cita- 
tions loathsome reading to the very 
last degree. Moses and the prophets 
showed God enthroned in majesty 
in inaccessible light. Jesus told us 
He is our Father, and the Beloved 
Disciple assures us God is love. 
Mais nous avons changé tout celd, 
and here is our God to-day. God is 
the universe striving towards deity. 
Rut mark you, He is always becom- 
ing deity, but never attains it, other- 
wise He would cease to be God! 
Another augur would prefer to 
say, “God is really organic with the 
universe.” Yet another hierophant, 
with considerable poetic talent, 
would frame his purple definition 
thus: “The Great Sentient God 
might be called the child of the 
Divine Imagining”! 

It is a pleasure to pass from this 
impious drivel to the author’s 
second chapter, in which we enter 
the sane and serene regions of 
Thomistic philosophy, and Dr. 
Sheen shows how St. Thomas’s 
philosophy replies to the ideals of 
modern philosophy. The author 
then goes on to show that the non- 
intellectual approach to God is not 


a legitimate process. He well says: 
“Make the intellectual element acci- 
dental and secondary, and you have 
religious experience opening the 
door to Divine Imaginals and Presi- 
dents of Cosmic Commonwealths” 
(page 213). He concludes by show- 
ing God is perfect, and stigmatizes 
the vices of modern philosophy in 
these words: “Modern philosophy 
has divinized the power of the 
human intelligence, making it the 
measure of Being and its trans- 
cendentals; it has also divinized the 
mode of this knowledge by making 
it like unto God’s. It has divinized 
human nature by confusing a gift 
with a claim—that is, by turning 
the gift of grace and participation 
in the Divine nature into a claim 
and a debitum to human nature, 
and a natural consequence of its 
psychological nature.” (Page 280.) 
W. P. H. K. 


The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap. 
Translated by Berchmans Bittle, 
O.M.Cap. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $4.00. 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that no exclusively human charac- 
ter in history has attracted so much 
interest and affection as that of the 
Poverello of Assisi. From Catholic 
and non-Catholic writers we have 
received an immense number of 
essays, biographies, and historical 
works dealing with one aspect or 
another of the life and work of St. 
Francis. It might have been 
thought that no avenue of approach 
to the subject had been left un- 
explored. Nevertheless, Father 
Felder, after a lifetime of Francis- 
can study, has produced a book 
embodying a fresh outlook on the 
life and spirit of the saint. The 
Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi is a 
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very thorough and complete treat- 
ment of the Franciscan spirit in the 
light of these ideals as seen in the 
personality of St. Francis himself 
and their subsequent development 
and adaptation to the purposes of 
a world-wide apostolate. 

One cannot easily overstate the 
value of this book, for, apart from 
its general interest to every lover 
of St. Francis, it answers very fully 
and convincingly a difficulty that 
has often been put forward with 
some plausibility by certain his- 
torians and critics of the Francis- 
can movement, namely, that its 
spiritual ideals were perfectly and 
finally embodied in the character 
of the saint himself, but were too 
ethereal to be perpetuated in his 
followers, and consequently that all 
further development of them must 
be regarded as “a partial decadence 
or depreciation.” It is strange that 


sO many modern writers should be 


so carried away by the concept of 
development or evolution as applied 
to every department of physical 
being and yet should deny the 
validity, or at least the soundness 
of the same process, in the order of 
religious or spiritual realities. With 
regard to this kind of mental 
astigmatism, we may say that 
Father Felder has done for the 
Franciscan teaching and _ spirit 
what Newman in his Development 
of Doctrine accomplished for dog- 
matic theology. 

The nineteen chapters of Father 
Felder’s book which deal with the 
various aspects of the subject are 
so full of excellent matter that it 
is difficult to point out particular 
ones as more worthy of attention 
than others. However, that on 
“Francisean Brotherliness” should 
be useful as an answer to those who 
are always insisting on the “social 
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value” of religious movements, and 
the chapter on “Francis and the 
Church” is a valuable refutation, in 
the case of St. Francis, of the tena- 
cious superstition that great saints 
and mystics are somehow of their 
very nature always “agin the gov- 
ernment.” 

A good bibliography and full and 
scholarly notes embodying original 
texts further enhance the value of 
the book for the historical student 
as apart from the general reader. 

G. D. M. 


John Ogilvie: An account of his 
Life and Death with a translation 
of the documents relating thereto. 
By W. E. Brown. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.75. 


At Glasgow, Scotland, on March 
10, 1615, one John Ogilvie, was 
hanged for his faith and his un- 
swerving profession of the Jesuit 


priesthood. The cause of his 
beatification was formally intro- 
duced some fourteen years later, 
when after the usual examination 
of witnesses at Wiirzburg, he be- 
eame entitled to the canonical ap- 
pellation “Venerable.” He thus 
antedated his companion-martyrs 
of England in this respect by about 
a quarter-century. Due to unfore- 
seen difficulties, however, his cause 
had been allowed to languish, and 
it was not until recently that the 
matter had been resumed. This is 
probably the occasion of the present 
work, 

Mr. Brown’s treatment is strictly 
historical: in fact, this is, to me, 
the great merit of the book. There 
is much misapprehension and dis- 
tortion of the relations between the 
Jesuit missionaries and the authori- 
ties, especially, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts. 
Catholics, particularly, are accus- 


tomed to imagine that this persecu- 
tion raged without intermission 
throughout the penal centuries, but 
Mr. Brown, by giving us a sober, 
sane, and well-balanced considera- 
tion of the facts, as only a skilled 
historian could, of the difficult 
times in which John Ogilvie lived, 
has done much, not only to advance 
the cause of the martyr, but to pro- 
vide a _ dispassionate historical 
evaluation of the period. Chapter 
VIL, on the “second examination,” 
shows clearly how the persecution 
policy of James I., at the instigation 
of the younger Cecil, had changed 
from that of the preceding reign; 
and again, in Chapter X., we have 
the famous “five questions” put to 
John Ogilvie by the King himself at 
the trial, with the martyr’s answers 
thereto. All this is very interesting, 
throws the period into true perspec- 
tive, and should certainly act as a 
corrective to any historical myopia 
that the reader may have been suf- 
fering from before he read the 
book. 

An added historical feature is the 
inclusion, in the form of an appen- 
dix, of all the evidence from which 
the author has adduced the previ- 
ous judgments; and the most inter- 
esting pieces of this are a transla- 
tion of Ogilvie’s own Relatio In- 
carcerationis, and the sworn testi- 
mony of the witnesses at the beati- 
fication processes at Wiirzburg and 
Rome. The translation of all this 
is the work of Mr. P. McGlynn, Lec- 
turer in Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. 

To add to the historical charm of 
the book there are two contem- 
porary portraits of John Ogilvie; 
one, from the Scots College, Rome; 
another which belonged to the Scots 
College, Douai, and which has been 
recently unearthed in a_ village 
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church in Northern France. The 
second of these is the more striking. 
R. R. M. 


\ 
A Miscellany of Poets—To those 
who are interested in devotional 
poetry we recommend the latest little 
volume by Father Rope, The Hills 
of Home (London: Arthur H. Stock- 
well. 1s.). The collection is mainly 
lyrical and contains many tender 
and thought-provoking lines.—Our 
Lady Courtesy, by Father Cody, 
S.J. (Santa Clara: University Press. 
$1.00), has also many charming 
and beautiful bits that will appeal 
to the Catholic and lift up his heart 
to God and God’s dear Mother. The 
author seems most at home in the 
quatrain. No one has said any- 
thing more apt or true, nor paid a 
more exquisite tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Southern poet priest, 
Father Tabb, than Father Cody: 


“Your Poesy is an altar stone 
For sacrifice to God alone: 
Too small to hold the whole world 
wide, 
Yet holding Christ, holds all be- 
side.” 


Among his longer poems, “Two 
Mothers” has real dramatic merit, 
and “April,” “La Rabida,” and 
“The Phantom Palace,” are full of 
a quiet and sweet melody.—The 
Loyola Book of Verse (Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. $1.00), 
compiled by John F. Quinn, S.J., 
may now be had in a revised edi- 
tion. This anthology has done 
good service for some years in our 
Catholic colleges, and is eminently 
worth while, but unfortunately 
there has been no addition made of 
the new poets which would have 
done much to enhance its practical 
value.—Thoughts on the Wing, by 
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Brother Michael Dunn, O.S.B. (Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50), is a rather bulky 
affair. The author has a facility for 
meter and the verses run smoothly, 
but we cannot find anything very 
new or original in what he says, 
and now and again he becomes 
somewhat prosy. The best of his 
poems is “Little Things.”—Kathryn 
White Ryan’s poems are well 


known to readers of magazines. 
She has originality and verve; her 
poems are like a flash of lightning; 


“Out of the dust 
Soaring alone 

In composure of flight 
Skylark of stone,” 


is a striking and arresting descrip- 
tion of the “Woolworth Tower,” 
quoted from her new collection, 
Golden Pheasant (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00). In our 
view she displays at times too much 
vigor, too much hardness, remind- 
ing one of the sharp brilliancy of 
Miss Lowell, but this volume is a 
distinguished one and places Mrs. 
Ryan among the better singers of 
to-day.—Mrs. Wilkinson’s lovely 
book, Yule Fire (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50), which ar- 
rived too late for notice during the 
Christmas season, will probably be 
the standard Christmas anthology 
for the future—at least in America. 
It is beautifully and reverentially 
done, elevating and _ inspiring. 
Robert Southwell, Jesuit poet and 
martyr, opens the collection with 
his “Burning Babe”; then there are, 
Alice Meynell, Laurence Housman, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, W ter de 
la Mare, G. K. Chesterton, Joyce 
Kilmer, Hilaire Belloc, and Father 
Tabb, to say nothing of a host of 
others. We trust Stephen Vincent 
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Benét’s “Carol: New Style” will be 
omitted from any future edition of 
the book; it mars an otherwise al- 
most flawless anthology.—The 
name of Margaret Stephens is new 
to us, but there is something elu- 
sive, and haunting, and ennobling 
about her Poems (Stratford-upon- 
Avon: The Shakespeare Head Press) 
which proclaims her a true _ poet. 
And besides, her faith has touched 
and transmuted her efforts to pur- 
est gold. We predict that she will 
attain a high place among contem- 
porary poets if she but continues to 
write—The poems in Miss Cal- 
laghan’s Witch Girl (New York: 
Blue Faun Publications. $1.00) vary 
in merit. Some of them are very 
good, others scarcely rise above 
mediocrity. The collection would 
have been greatly improved had it 
been cut to one-third its size. The 
poems that arrest one are “La 
Cannebiére,” “Marseilles,” and “The 
Guest.” The latter is sheer poetry: 


“Hang green boughs of promise 
High upon my wall — 

Heap them in abandon 
Through the wintry hall. 


“Snuff the bayberry candles— 
Lean across the sill, 

And gather in the sunlight 
Of a daffodil. 


“Strew hope’s gleaming petals 
White across my floor— 
Quick! The wind is tapping— 

April’s at the door.” 
Cc. J. Q. 


Shorter Notices—A genuine con- 
version always arouses Catholic in- 
terest. When it is the story of a 
Jewish artist who becomes priest 
and monk, and dies in the odor of 
sanctity, the interest should be su- 
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preme. It is that story that Abbé 
Sylvain tells in the Life of Father 
Hermann (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons. $2.75). It is a thrilling 
life, from the supernatural view- 
point. Born of German-Jewish par- 
entage, a child prodigy-pianist, pupil 
of Liszt, pet of George Sand, darling 
of Parisian society, dandy and 
thorough worldling, Hermann 
comes within the supernal influence 
of the Blessed Eucharist. He be- 
comes Catholic and Carmelite as 
Father Augustine, is ordained, and 
thereafter devotes his energy and 
talents, both prodigious, to repara- 
tory penance and the apostolic life, 
and in both attains high excellence. 
It is a rather artless and naive 
biography, but valuable and elevat- 
ing for all that. 

Henriette Aymer de la Chevalerie 
lived an intense life for God that 
began spiritually in a French Revo- 
lution prison. She was destined by 
God to be the Foundress of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary, and Mére Hen- 
riette and Her Work (B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25) presents the sali- 
ent features of her life and lovable 
character. The little volume, 
adapted from the French, shows her 
admirably as an able administra- 
trix, the inspiration of her sisters 
in religion, and a gentle, humane, 
saintly character. The second sec- 
tion of the book, not nearly so in- 
teresting to the average reader as 
the first, runs through the main 
outlines of Picpus history from the 
death of Mére Henriette to the pres- 
ent and gives a summary account 
of the institute. 

Anyone acquainted with the 
Herder Company’s Kirchenlexikon 
or the more general Konverzations- 
lexikon (Der Grosse Herder) knows 
what excellence to expect from . 





that firm in the way of refer- 
ence books. Such expectations are 
adequately fulfilled in the case of 
the newly published Der Kleine 
Herder, a two-volume reference 
work “on everything for everybody” 
(iiber alles fiir alle). The volumes 
measure 8x5 inches, and contain a 
total of 1,530 pages of text, with 
three or four illustrations to the 
page, and a number of full-page 
plates. Examination of the work 
shows it to be thoroughly up to date 
and amply comprehensive. It is 
safe to say that the average reader 
with a knowledge of German will 
rarely be disappointed on consult- 
ing it. As a manual of ready refer- 
ence it should be found particu- 
larly useful to writers and editors. 
(Herder. 2 vols. $8.50.) 

Of special interest to the Italian 
clergy is the new monthly review, 
Perfice Munus which made its first 
appearance in January. Its scope 
is broad, covering the entire field of 
ecclesiastical culture, while its con- 
tributors are selected for their 
special competence in their chosen 
subjects. (Rome: Libreria E. Col- 
letti, Piazza S. Luigi dei Francesci. 
Foreign Subscription, 25 lire.) 


Pamphlet Publications.— The de- 


partment of biography of the 
Catholic Truth Society (London) 
has been enriched by “a personal 
sketch” of Archbishop Whiteside, 
by Very Rev. E. K. Bennett, D.D.; 
an account of Rev. Etienne Pernet, 
Founder of the Little Sisters of the 
Assumption, who rebuild souls as 
well as bodies in their mission as 
nurses of the poor, and a life of St. 
Nicholas, the saint of children, 
written for children. Divorce and 
the New Testament, by Herbert E. 
Hall, M.A.; The Blessed Trinity, by 
Rev. C. F. Blount, S.J., and Penance 
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and Fasting, by Rev. Philip E. Hal- 
lett, B.A., are the latest contriby- 
tions in the field of dogma; two re- 
prints from Father Faber: Weari- 
ness in Welldoing and Purgatory 
are standard additions to devyo- 
tional pamphlets while the field of 
history is touched by a short ac- 
count of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Day, by Maurice 
Wilkinson, M.A., F.R.Hist. Soc., and 
that of Scripture by Rev. C. C 
O’Connor’s study of The Gospels as 
Books of History. A handy pocket 
edition of the “Fourth Book” of the 
Imitation of Christ should prove a 
welcome aid to devotion, also What 
is the Mass? by Cardinal Vaughan 
and a collection of Prayers to the 
Sacred Heart. (5 cents each.) 

Marriage is the topic treated by 
the Catholic Mind for February 8th 
in four thoughtful studies: “The 
Tangle of Marriage,” “A Cure for 
Divorce,” “The Catholic Family,” 
“Look to Nazareth”; Mary as “Me- 
diatress of all Graces” is treated by 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., in the 
issue of February 22d under three 
captions: “All Grace Through 
Mary,” “Why All Grace Through 
Mary?” “Mary Mother of Men”; 
Christ, “The Divine Physician,” 
“The Divine Consoler,” “The Di- 
vine Victor,” are the studies pre- 
sented in that of March 8th, the two 
former by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., 
the latter by Very Rev. Prior Hogan, 
O.P.; the position of woman in 
Jewish civilization, pagan civiliza- 
tion, and Christian civilization, 
symbolized by the silver, the iron, 
and the golden wedding ring is 
treated most interestingly by Rev. 
Joseph Husslein, S.J., in the March 
22d issue. 

The Australian Catholic Truth 
Society has Who is the Christ? by 
Very Rev. Prior Hogan, O.P.; The 
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Riddle of Life, forcefully presented 
by Rev. Albert Power, S.J., as one 
of the “Problems Which Christ 
Alone Can Solve”; the story of the 
Jesuit martyrs of Canada, the Vic- 
tims of the Redskins, told by Rev. 
H. A. Johnston, S.J., and two stories 
by Rt. Rev. F. Kelley, D.D., LL.D.: 
“The Resurrection of Alta” and 
“The Autobiography of a Dollar.” 

In preparation for the coming 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago 
the Paulist Press is issuing a re- 
markable series of pamphlets on the 
Holy Eucharist. In cheap and con- 
venient form for the pilgrim, but 
authoritative and sound in doctrine, 
the material in these little booklets 
is culled from the writings of well- 
known authorities on the subject, 
among others Dom Cabrol, O.S.B., 
Father Dalgairns, and Bishop Hed- 
ley. To look into the set of pam- 
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phlets is to be immediately cap- 
tivated by them. We are shown 
the Holy Eucharist out along the 
vista of the years. We see it in the 
Catacombs and among the martyrs; 
we catch a glimpse of it resplendent 
in various ages, perhaps in none 
more than in our own. We are 
given a doctrinal study oi the great 
Sacrament; again we see it the pivot 
on which hinges Catholic usage and 
worship; and again as the focus to- 
ward which Catholic liturgy is 
drawn. We behold it as the center 
of the Mass and the Mass the uni- 
versal sacrifice of Christendom. In- 
deed we look upon the miracle of 
the Eucharist from every aspect. 
The series comprises ten pamphlets, 
which may be obtained separately 
at 5 cents each, or $3.50 per hun- 
dred. (New York: The Paulist 
Press.) 
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